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PREFACE 


1 * E e Edition of this Colle- 
Lion of Engliſh Proverbs falling into 
= the hands of divers ingenious Perſons, 
— my worthy Friends, in ſeveral parts 
*y this Kingdom, had (as ] hoped it would) this good 
5 efeck to excite them, as well to examine their own 
memories, and try what they could call to mind 
x. themſelves that were therein wanting, as alſo more 
_ carefully to heed what accurredin reading, or dropp'd 
from the mouths of others in diſcourſe. Whereup- 


; *. having noted many ſuch, they were pleaſed for 55 3 
ade per fetting of the work frankly to communicate 
. them fo me. All which, amounting to ſome hun- 4 
1 EY 3 , 


3 PREFACE. 
| dreds, beſides not a few of my own Obſervation, 
I preſent the Reader with in this ſecond Edition, 


dare not yet pretend it to be a compleat and per- 
ft Catalogue of all Engliſh Proverbs: But I 

think I may without arrogance affirm it to be more 
Full and comprehenſive than any Collection hither- 
to publiſhed. And ] believe that not very many 
e the Proverbs generally uſed « all England over, 


or far diffuſed over any conſiderable part of it, 
whether the Faſt, Weſt, North, or Midland 
Countries, have eſcaped it; I having had Con- 


 munications from ebſervant and inquiſitive Per- 
ons in all theſe farts, viz. from Francis Jeſſop, f 


Eq; of Eroomhall in Sheffield Pariſh Vork. 
ſhire, Mr, George Antrobus, Maſter of the Free 
» School. at Tamworth in Warwickſhire, and 
Mr. Walter Aſhmore of the ſame Place. Mi- 
chael Biddulph, Gent. of Poleſworth in War- 
| wickſhire, deceaſed; Mr. Newton of Leiceſter, | 


Mr. Sherringham of Caius College in Cam- 


bridge; Sir Philip Skippon- of Wrentham in } 
Suffolk, Knight, Mr. Andrew Paſchall of Ched- | 
ſey in Somerſetſhire, and Mr. Francis W g 


: of Rowley in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire. As 
for Local Proverbs of leſſer extent, proper to Pra 5 
T, owns or V rlages, as ra are very numerous, fo 

are 


The PREFACE. v 
are they hard to be procured, and few of them, 
could they be had, very quaint or ſignificant. 


F any one ſhall find fault, that I bave inſert- 
ed many Engliſh Phraſes that are not properly 
Proverbs, though that word be taken in its greateſt 
Latitude, and according to my own definition of a 


Proverb, and object that I might as well have 


admitted all the idiems of the Engliſh Tongue; I 
anſwer, that, t9 ſay the truth, I cannot warrant 
all thoje Phraſes to be genuine Proverbs to which 

I have allowed room in this Collection; for indeed 8 
I did not ſatisfy myſelf in many: but becauſe they 

1 - were ſent me for ſuch by learned and intelligent 

1 Perſons, and who I ought to preſume underſtand 
the nature of a Proverb better than myſelf, and 


becauſe I find the like in Collections of Foreign 


Proverbs both French and Italian, T choſe rather 


to ſubmit them to the Cenſure of the Reader, than 
myſelf paſs Jentence of ejection on them. _ 


As far the M:thed I have uſed, 11 the W 


5 t the former Edition I have given my Reafons | 
why I made choice of it, which to me do ſtill ap- 


pear to be ſufficient. The Method of Common- 


places, if any man think it uſeful, may eaſily be 
Vb by an Index of Common-places, wherein | 
to 


© rei b4 id 


= 424 The PREFACE. 

135 each head the Proverbs appertaining or redu- 
ile foal be referred by the Appoſition of the nu. 
eral characters of page and line. 


Some Proverbs the Reader may 22 find re- 
prated, but ] dare ſay fot many. I know this 
might have been avoided by running over the whole 
Bool, and ſearching for the Proverbs one by one 
in all the Places where our Method would admit 
them entry. But floth and impatience of ſo tedious 
à work enticed me rather to preſume upon memory; 
eſpecially confidering it was not worth while to be 
very follicitous about à matter of ſo ſmall impor- 
tance. In ſuch papers as J received after the 
Copy was out of my hands, when I was doubtful 
of any Proverb I choſe to let it fand, reſolving 
: that it was better to repeat ſome than to omit any. 


"A 7 3 ts = * * iy 
s E „ I Gy i Ru N 
* 4 F * * * 


"Now whereas I underſtand that ſome Norte 
admitted in the former Edition have given offence 
to ſober and pious perſons, as ſavouring too much 
F obſcenity, being apt to ſuggeſt impure fancies 
to corrupt minds, I have in this omitted all I could = 
ſuſpect for ſuch ſave only one, for the letting of 
_ which ſland I have given my reaſon in the Note 
upon it; and Jet now upon better conſt deration 1 
could * that it 4 Yo were obliterated. For 1 
_ 1 would 


The PREFACE wi 


would by no means be guilty of adminiſtring fewel 
to luſt, which JI am ſenſible needs no ucentives, 
burning too eagerly of itſelf 


But though 1 do condemn the mention of any 
thing obſcene, yetoT cannot think all uſe of flovenly © 
and dirty words to be ſuch a violation of modeſly, 
T as to exact the diſcarding all Proverbs of which 

fkk bey are ingredients. The uſeful notions, which 
many ill-worged Proverbs do import, may I think 
compenſate for their homely terms; though I could 
wiſh the Contrivers of them had put their Senſe 
into more decent and cleanly Language. For if 
wwe confider what the reaſons are why the naming 
me Excrements of the body, or the egeſlion of 
: them, or the parts employed therein i ts condemned, | 
| wwe ſhall find them to be, either 1. Becauſe ſuch 
excrements being offenſrve to our Senſes, and 
uſually begetting a loathing in our Stomachs, the 
words that fignify them are apt to do jo too; and 
for their relation to them, ſuch alſo as denote thoſe | 
ations and parts of the body by which they are ex- 
 pelled, and therefore the mention of them is unci- 
vil and contrary to good manners; or 2. Becauſe 
ſuch excrements reflect ſome diſhonour upon our bo- 
dies, it being reputed diſgraceful to lie under a 
vf 75 fuch evacuations, and to have ſuch ſinks 
about = 


vii The PREFACE. 
about us: and therefore modeſly requires thas we 
decline the naming of them, left we ſeem to glory 
in our ſhame. Now theſe reaſons to me ſeem not 
N werghty and cogent as to neceſſitate the omiſſion 
Of fo many of the moſt witty and 7 ignificant of our 
Engliſh Proverbs: Yet further Yo avoid all occa- 
fon of offence, I have by that uſual expedient of 2 
putting only the initial Letters for the uncleanly 
_ Words ſo veiled them, that T hope they will not 


turn the flomach of the moſt nauſeous. For it is 


the naming ſuch things by their plain and proper 8 


= eppellatives 88 is odious and enſtve; ; ben 


bey come la 14 0 e e\ ſay An clean linnen, 
that is, pref} 2 Bligue,figitrative, or me- 
ftaporical dernis, or only intimated and pointed 


. at, the moſt modeſt can brook them well enough, 


8 The Appendix of Hebrew Proverbs was collected | 
and communicated by my worthy Friend Mr. Ri- 
chard Kidder, Rector of Rayn in Eſſex. | 


80 I have al iſpatched what I thought 1 70 
5 premiſe either for my 0Wwn Excuſe, or tbe Reader 9 

Fatigfaction, to whoſe We Kee I re- 
commend the W. ark. . 


"© Ventences = 


5 S entences and Pleaſe tones in the for- 
nner Collection of Proverbs, the moſt. 
of them not now in common uſe for 


. fuch, fo far as IT know, but borrow- 
* * other pi 


5 ET TER to m 45. FX Xc Te 1 GD 5 
ditch. Hiſpa — 3 
Tue 4hent Party i is till 9 8 4 


In vain he craves advice that will not 
follow it. 


When a thing is done advice comes too late. 25 
Though. old and wie yet ſtill adviſe. 5 
I It's an ill air where nothing is to be yn d. 
* No Alchymy to ſaving. 8 
Good Ale is meat, drink, and cloth, . 
Anger dieth quickly wich a gaod man. 
. He that is Angry is ſeldom at eaſe. 


For that thou canſt do thy ſelf rely not on x another, 4. 9 


- The wholeſomeſt meat is at another man's coſt. 

None knows the weight of another's burden. 

When you are an Anvil hold you till; 
When you are a hammer ſtrike your fill. 


| The Ape ſo long Ep" her de that at laſt he 
| Eat r 5 A 


7 


2 Proverbial by entences. 


An Ape i is an Ape, a varlet's a varlet, 
Though they be clad in ſilk or ſcarlet. 


A broken Apothecary a new Doctor. 
Apothecaries would » not give pills in ſugar unleſs chey 


were bitter. 


babe ride on un 45 that caries me, chan an Af 


"ae throws me,” Wi 


#1 
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7 
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. not a baker ic your c hed be of butter. Hi ſpan. 


The Pallance Guns not between gold and 
lead. 


There 8 no great banguet but Game fare wm. 
One Barber ſhaves not ſo cloſe but another finds work. x 
On a good bargain think twice. Ital. 9 
Bareſooted men need not tread on thorns. 


Baſbfulneſs is an — povertxy. 
Better to be beaten than be in bad company. 1 
| Beautyis a bloſſom. „ 


Beauty draws more than oxen. . ZN hh 
Beauty is no inheritance. . 
The begger is never out of his way. 
The begger may ſing before the thief. N were than 
the Engliſh of that old Latin verſe? 


Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. nw. 


| Bettertodiea begger than live a Es 


Such a beginning ſuch an end. 
He that makes his Sed ill lies there. : 
If the bed could tell all it knows it would * many 5 


to the bluſh. 


Hie who lies long in bed his eſtate tab; „ 
Who looks not before finds himſelf behind. - + 
Bells call others to church, but enter not in  them- ; 


ſelves. 
Be not too haſty to out bid thee! 


Wuo hath bitter in his mouth ſpits not all ſweet. 
The blind man's wife needs no painting. Hiſpan. 


* 


Proverbial Sentences. 1 
He is blind enough who ſees not through the holes of 
a ſieve. Hiſpan. 
That which doth bloſſom in the Spring will bring forth 
fruit in the Autumn. 
/ He that blows in the duſt fills his eyes. 
The Body is the ſocket of the Soul. 
It's caly to bow! down hill. 
Brabbling currs never want ſore ears. 
1 The brain that ſows not corn 21 thiſtles. 
The Aſs that brays moſt eats leaſt, 
Would you have better bread than is made of whale? 
5 
Bread with eyes, and cheeſe without eyes. Hi Ip. 2 
To beg breecbes of a bare arsd man. 
As I brew ſo I muſt drink. 


There is no deceit in a brimmer. in Wo a S 


Building is a ſweet impoveriſhing. It is called the Spa- , | 


iſh Plague : Therefore as Cato well ſaith, \ 


Optimum eft aliena inſania frui. 


| Building and mary. of children are great waſters, \ 


Gall. - A wo. 


The greateſt burdens are not the grinfulleſt. 
| To buy dear is not bounty). 
Buy at a manket, but ſell at home. Hi ſpan. 


. 
"Here i 18 no > cake kat there i is the like of the ſame 


make. 
In a calm ſea every man is a pilot. 


A good candle- holder proves a good gameſter. 


If thou haſt not a capon feed on an onyon. Gall. = 


The Cat is hungry when a cruſt contents her. 
Ihe liquoriſh Cat gets many a rap. 

It a bad cayſe that none dare ſpeak in 

| He that chaſtiſeth one amendeth many. 
Though the Fox runs, the chicken hath wings. 

I he chicken is the Country's, ag the City cats it. W 


% 


/ 


C 


„ Proverbial Sentences. 


Wo to the houſe where there is no chiding. 

The child faith nothing but what he heard at the fre, 

To a child all weather is cold. 

When children ſtand quiet they have done lms harm. 

What children hear at home doth ſoon fly abroad. 

C hildren are poor mens riches, are certain cares, but 
uncertain comforts, when they are little make Pa- 

rents fools, when great, mad. 8 

A light Chriſtmas a heavy ſheakt. * 

The cbolericł drinks, the melancholick eats, the les 

matick ſlee : 

Who never climd never fell. 

» After clouds comes clear wether. = 
N Give a clown your finger and he'll take your whole A, 
_ | Coblers and tinkers are the beſt ale-drinkers. — 

The Cock crows, but the hen goes. RE 
When you ride a young colt | ee y our ſaddle be wel I 
irt. 
"The bene s h 's head never hs Tat. = 
FL commands enough that obeys a wiſe man. Tal. 2 
1 It 8 good to have company in trouble. 1 

. Solamen miſeris ſocios habuiſſe doloris. =_ 
Fa Keep good men company, and you ſhall be of the 
1 35 number. | 
Fa. | Confeſſ on of a fault makes half amends for i 1 
1 He that contemplates hath a day without a night. 
£4 He may well be contented who needs neither borrow 

N „„ | 
oe E He that converſeth not with men knoweth nothing. 

TC.orn in good years is hay, in ill years ſtraw is corn. 

T Cornis cleanſed with the wind, and the ſoul with chaſt- 
1 5 8 ning. | 

1 He covers me Sh his wings, and bites me with his bill 

1 7 A covetous man is like a dog in a wheel that roaſteth- 
=_ - meat for others. a 
= A dry cough is the trumpeter of death. 1 ; 
_—_—__ CP * thy ſelf firſt, — e 
| CTCounſelxs 


* » 
** 
9 = 


Proverbial Sentences. + 5 


Counſels i in wine ſeldom proſper. 4 
He that will not be counſe/Pd cannot be help'd. * ; 
Courteſy on one fide doth never laſt . | 
Courts have no Almanacks. 
Craft bringeth nothing home. 5 
To a crazy ſhip all winds are contrar r. — 75 
Credit loſt is like a Venice glaſs broke. „ 
He that hath loſt his credit is dead to the world. 9 
No man ever loſt his credit but he who had 1 it not. 
* Crooked legs make ſtrait fires. 
* Croſſes are ladders thatſdo lead to Heaven. 
3 Carrion crows bewail the dead ſheep, and then eat 
them. Hal. 5 
Cruelty is a tyrant that's always attended with fear. 
Who is a cuckold and conceals it carries coals 1 in his 
f HYp.. | 
Let every cuckold wear his own horns. 
1 Rain and Sunſhine cucko/ds go to heaven. 
ale Ca is a ſure trade, for he hath * money 


When his work 1 is done. 


- 


D. - 


o as] in a net, and think nobody ſees you. 
When all is gone and nothing left, 
What avails the Dagger with the Dudgeon-heft ? ? 

The danger paſt and God forgotten. „ 
Do day paſſeth without ſome grief. 2 1 
It is never a bad day that hath a good night. e 
4 * men go away "with the injury. 
23-/ It's a wicked thing to make a dearth one's garner. 5 
A Pas Death keeps no Kalender. 
Men fear death as children to go in the dark. 
| Better to go to bed ſupperleſs than to riſe in debt. Hl. 
Deeds are fruits, words are but leaves. I 
Deeds are males, and words are females. | 
I fatti ſono maſchi, le parole femine. Ital. 
5 Defires are nouriſhed by > 

3 
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6  Proverblal Sentences. 
He loſeth his thanks who promiſeth and delayeth, 
; Gratia ab officio, quod mora tardat, abeſt. Z 

8 A man may loſe his goods for want of demanding. 2 
„ 4 
Optima nomina non appellando 2 mala. - g 

_ Firſt deſerve and then defire. I Z 

| Defert and reward ſeldom keep company. 

„ Diſcreet women have neither eyes nor ears. ; 

La femme de bien wa ny yeux ny oreilles. Gall. 
Sweet diſcourſe makes ſhort days and nights, _ 2 
Diſeaſes are the intereſts of pleaſures —_ 
All her d. Ges —T - 
The Devil is not always at one door. r. 
| It's an ill battle where the devil carries the colours 3 
Diverſity of humours breedeth tumors. 
A man may cauſe his own dag to bite W 
The Dag who hunts fouleſt hits at moſt faults. 
a When a dq is drowning every one offers him water. 
Dags wag their tails not ſo much in love to you as to 
„ Four bread. Hip, 23 
Dogs gnaw bones becauſe 2 cannot fallow them. 
„ 
Do what thou oughteſt, and come what can. Gall. 
A noble houſe-keeper needs no doors. 
Do as the Friar ſaith, not as he doth. Hiſpan. 
A great dowry is a bed full of brabbles. Hiſpan. 

Fine dręſſing is a foul houſe ſwept before the windows. 

Hie was hang'd that left his drink behind. 
- Who loſeth his due getteth no thanks. | 


8 * 
2 ks 3 2 e 8 Tar : 
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E. 


Ider ears and a ſhort tongue. 
=: 1 Thinkof eaſe, but work on. 
=... That which is eafily done is ſoon believed. 
* Who eats his dinner alone muſt ue his horſe a a- 
been . 
1 You cannot hide an Eel in a bark. ob 


Of evil grain no good 
Bear with ev: and expect good. 
Evil gotten evil ſpent. 


A fair woman and a ſlaſh'd gown. find always fome ' 


One may ſooner fall than "AY 
Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 
It is a poor family that hath neither a whore nor a 


Proverbial Sentences. 7 
Good to begin well, better to end well. > 


In the end things will mend. 


He that endureth is not overcome. 


No man better knows what good is, than he that , * 


hath endured evil. 
Envy never enriched an ny man. * © 
eed can come. 


Male paria male dilabuntur. 


; That which is evil is ſoon learnt. 7 
Evil that cometh « out of thy mouth flcth into ty 


boſom. 
F. 
Ho hath a fair wife needs more than two eyes. 
Fair is not fair, but that which pleaſeth. This 
#s an Lalian Proverb, Non e bello quel ch e bel- 
lo ma è bello queP che pre. 


nail in the wa 


thief in it. 
A fat houſe-keeper makes lean e executors. 


Every one baſteth the fat hog, while the lean one | 


burneth. 


Teach your father to get children. 
Such a father ſuch a ſon. 


The faulty ſtands on his guard. 


Every one's faults are not written in their farcheads. 


Better paſs a danger once than be always in fear. Hal. 
Reckon right and February hath thirty-one days. 
He that hath a fe/low-ruler hath an over-ruler. 

| Fidler 5 fare, meat, drink, and Money. 

Take heed you. ind not * you do not ſeek, Ui. 
B 4 


" 


2. 


* — a. A a " — * 9 — 


8 Proverbial Sentences. 
Well may he ſmell of fire whoſe gown burneth. 
The it diſh pleaſeth all. 
Ill not make /p of one and fleſh of another. 
The #þþ follow the bait. _ 
In the deepeſt water is the beſt ping. 1 
He that is ſuffer'd to do more than! is filting will do L 
mamore than is lawful. 
No man can flay a ſtone. 
One flower makes no garland. 
None is a foo! always, every one ſometimes. 
- A fool i is fulſome. 
By fool demands much, but he” 8 a greater fool that 
: „ ; 
Fools tie knots and wiſe men Joſe them. . 
: If fools went not to market bad ware would not be 
; „„ 
e One fool makes an hundred. 
If you play with a fool at home, he 1 play with you 
-.- + ma Te mee. of 
Better a bare foot than no foot at all 8 
Forgive any ſooner than thy ſelf. Gall. Tral. 
 - The foremoſt dog catcheth the hare. 
The perſwaſion of the fortunate ſways the doubtful. 
When Fortune {miles on thee take the advantage. 
He who hath no ill fortune is cloy'd with good. 
He that will deceive the Fox muſt riſe betimes. 
| Foxes when ſleeping have nothing fall into their 
mouths. This is a French Prov. A Regnard en- 
dormi rien ne cheut en la gueule. 
. Faxes when they cannot reach the grapes fay they a are 
„ cnet 
- The beſt mirrour is an old friend. Gall. H gan. 
Life without a friend is death with a witneſs. 
Make not thy friend too cheap to thee, nor r thy elf 
il ; to thy friend, 
1 = When a friend asketh there is no to-morrow. Hiſp. 
| 1 4 A true friend ſhould be, like a privy, x aa in necellity, 
lf ; A\ friend is not ſo ſoon ata as loſt. 


Have | 


No nnn the power of gold. Hi ip. 


Proverbial Sentence. 9 


Have but few friends though much acquaintance. 


In time of proſperity friends will be plenty. 


In time of adverſity not one amongſt twenty. 


A tree is known by the fruit, and not 1 5 the leaves. 
The ä we 8 the further behind. 


8. 


Ho would be a Gentleman let him form 4 
toten. 


It's not the gay coat makes the Gentleman. 
He giveth twice that gives in a trice. 


Qui cito dat bis dat. 
Dono molto aſpettato e venduto non Stats; Ital. 
A Gift long waited for is fold and not given. 


Giving is dead now-a-days, and reſtoring very Hoke. + 
5 Who gr" thee a capon give him the leg and the 6 


wing. Hiſp. 


To give and keep there is need of _— 
A man of gladneſs ſeldom falls into madneſs.  — 
Who hath glaſs-windows of his own muſt take heed — 


how he throws ſtones at his houſe. 


What your glaſs tells you will not be told by counſel. 
He that hath a body made of glaſs muſt not throw 


ſtones at another. 


Do not fay go but gaw, i. e. go thy ſelf along. 

Sad deprives him of bread who likes not his drink. 

* Cod healeth, and the Phyſician hath the thanks. 
Get thy ſpindle and thy diſtaff ready and God will | 


ſend thee flax. 


God cometh with leaden feet, but ftriketh with i iron 


hands. 


| God comes at laſt when we think he is fartheſt of. V. 
_ God hath often a great ſhare in a little houſe. Gall. 
God, our Parents, and our maſter can never be an 


ed. Gall. 


You 
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10 Proverbial Sentences. 


You may ſpeak with your gold and make other tongues 


dumb. Tal. 


When we have gold we are in far, hou we have 


| none we are in danger. Ital. 
A good thing is ſoon ſnatch'd up. 


An handful of good life is better than a | buſhel of os 
learning. Mieux vaut un poigne de bonne vie que 


plein muy de clergie. Gall. 

1e never loſeth by doing good turns. 
Good and quickly ſeldom meet. 
Goods are theirs who enjoy them. Hal. 
Goſſips and frogs they FE ink and talk. 
The greateſt ſtrokes make not the beſt muſick. 
There could be no great ones if there were no little. 
Hie that gropes in the dark finds that he would not. 


Many things grow in the garden that were never 


there. Hiſpan. 


| The grounſe! ſpeaks not fave what it heard of the 


Magen. 


ſpeaketh. 
Happy is he = knows his follies in his youth, 
The hard gives no more than he that hath nothing. 
BEG. hardly attained are Jong retained. 


Cc 1 'H E. * Hand doth not all the fooliſh tongue 8 


He who would have a hare fo or breakfaſt muſt hunt 5 


over night. 


Good harvefts make men bd bad ones provident. 
He that hath a good harvęſt may” be content with 


ſome thiſtles. 


Tis ſafe riding i in a good haven. 


The firſt point of hawking is hold faſt. 

The gentle hawk mans herſelf. 

When the head akes all the body is the worſe. 
Dum caput infeſtat labor omnia membra moleſtat.. 

One! is not ſo ſoon bealed as hurt. 
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Proverbial Sentences. 11 


What the heart thinketh the tongue ſpeaketh. ig 
Who ſpits againſt heaven it falls in his face. III pan. 4 
Hell is full of good meanings and wiſhes. 
The high-way is never about. 
Look High and fall into a cow-turd. 
Every man is beſt known to himſelf. 
Better my hog dirty home than no hog at all. 
Dry bread at home 1s better than roaſt-meat abroad. 
| He is wiſe that is honeft.' Ital. ta 9 
Of all crafts to be an honeſt man is the maſter-craft. 7 0 
A man never ſurfeits of too much * 
Lick honey with your little finger. 
He that licks honey from thorns pays too dear for it. 
This is @ French Proverb, Trop EL. le miel qui : 
ſur eſpines le leche. 
Honey is ſweet but the Bee ings. 


Honour and eaſe are ſeldom bedfellows. _ e | 


Who lives by hope dies breaking of wind backwards. 5 
8 i 


| 3 He that lives ; in hope Sch without « a iel Hil. . 
1 The horſe thinks one thing, and he that rides him an- 


| 

| 

other. = | 

Lend thy horſe for a long; joumey, thou mayeſt have | 

him return with his ſkin. | 

All things are ſoon prepared in a well ordered houſe. DIY 

The foot on the cradle and hand on the diſtaff is the | 

ſign of a good houſewife. Hiſpan. | 
An humble-bee in a cow-turd thinks himſelf a king. 

I were more proper to ſay, a Beetle in a cow-turd. | 

An bungry man an angry man. 
Huſbands ar are in heaven whoſe wives chide not. 


| DLENESS turns the edge of wit. 
Idleneſs is the key of beggery. 


Jeſt not with the eye nor religion. Hiſpan. 4 3 
The true jeſts ſound wortt 1 in guilty ears. 2 
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12 Proverbial Sentences. 
| Better be i ſpoken of by one before all, than by all 


before one. 


An ill ſtake ſtandeth Wogen. 


N There were no ill language if it were not il en. 
% - — The beſt remedy againſt an 1 man is much ground 


between both. Hiſpen. 


2* Trduftry is fortune's right hand, and frugality her left. 


He goes not out of his way that goes to a good Inn. 


We muſt not look for a golden life in an iron age. 
55 itch is worſe than a ſmart. 


2 and eaſe can no man pleaſe. 


K 


7 Hereſover you ſee your kindred make much * 


your friends. 


5 A knetty piece of timber muſt have footh b 
Many do % the hands they wiſh to ſee cut off. Hiſp. 
* that eats the King's goole ſhall be choked with the 


feathers, | 
FY 


45 that wow: ind thrives ſvins gold. 
The lame goeth as far as the ſtaggerer. 


The laſt ſuiter wins the maid. | | 
| In a thouſand pound of law cher 8 not an ounce : of : 


love. 


The Law i is not the fi at morning and . . 
The worſt of lat is that one ſuit breeds twenty. Hiſ. 
A fuit of Jaw and an urinal brig! a man to the Hoſ- 8 


pital. Hiſpan. 


A good Lawyer an evil neighbour. 
He /azghs ill that laughs himſelf to death. 


Let your /etter ſtay for the Poſt, not the Poſt for the : 


letter. 1tah, 
A Bean in liberty is better than a comfit in N 


Every A 18 not the Sun. 
Like 


9 8 


2 2 


Proverbial Sentences. os. þ 


Like Author like book. 
Like to like, and Nan for Nicholas. 
The Lion's ſæin is never cheap. 


A litttle body doth often harbour a pet ſoul. 
The little cannot be great unleſs he devour many. 


Little ſticks kindle the fire, but great ones put it out. 
Little dogs ſtart the hare but great ones catch it. 
That little which is good fills the trencher. 

He liveth long that liveth well. 

Life is half ſpent before we know what it is. 
He that liveth wickedly can hardly die honeMtly. 
He that lives not well one year forrows for it ſeven. | 
It's not how long, but how well we Live. En 
Who lives well ces afar off. Hiſpan. 

The life of man is a winter's day and a winters W. 
Hie loſeth nothing who keeps God for his friend. 15 
Hie hath not 7% all who hath one throw to caſt. Cal. 


London Bridge was made for wiſe men to paſs MY 


and for fools to paſs under. 
Love lives in Cottages as well as in Courts. = 
Love rules his kingdom without a ſword. bo 
Love being jealous makes a good eye look aſquint. 25 
Love asks faith, and faith asks firmneſs. Tal. 
They love too much that die for love. 
They who love moſt are leaſt ſet by. 
Where love fails we eſpy all faults. 
A low hedge | 18 28 leapt over. 


NM. 
tk Maid that giveth yieldeth. Fal. 
A maid that laughs is half taken. 1 
A maid oft ſeen, a gown oft worn, 5 7 3 
Are diſeſteem'd and held in ſcorn,  * 


1 make often fortune. 
When many ſtrike on an anvil they muſt ftrike by A 
..-- - Mmealure, 


Many ventures make a full fraight 


| May 
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Hd ial Sentences. 


Many without puniſh ment, none without fin. 
Many ſpeak much that cannot f 3 | 
The "March Sun cauſeth duſt, and the wind blows it 


When the mare hath a bald face, the filly will have 


The market is the beſt garden, At London they are : 

dont 10 ſay, Cheapſide is the beſt garden; 3 
The married man muſt turn his ſtaff into a ſtake; 
Before thou marry, be ſure of a houſe wherein to 
5 an. Ital. 
on, wiſe men not at all. 
He who marrieth for wealth doth ſell his liberty. RE 
Who marrieth for love without money hath good _ 
nights and ſorry days. 


One ce of the maſter's ſees more than ten of the ſer- 


Honeſt men 2 


Ital. Hiſpan. 


Though t the motif be gentle, yet bite him not by the £ 


Uſe the means, at God will give the bleſling. Es. 
Meaſure thince what thou Fr and cut it but. g once. . 


Meaſure i is a merry mean. 
He is not a merchant bare, that hath money, worth, 


Good to be merry at meat, 
Mettle is dangerous in a blind horſe. 
Mills and wives are ever wanting. 
The mill cannot grind with the water that i is paſt. 
The abundance of money ruins youth. - 
Tphe ſkilfuleſt wanting money is ſcorn d. 
He that hath money in his purſe cannot want a head 
„  -- for hs ſhoulders. 
Reddy money will away. 
A is that Art hath turned up trump. 
Money is welcome tho? it come in a ſhitten clout. 
The Morning Sun never laſts a day. 


The good mather faith not, will you, but gives. Lal 


7 Proverbial Sentencès. 1 5 
You muſt not let your mouſe-trap ſmell of cheeſe. 3 
5 ck LR not the tooth- ach. | 


| N. 
1 Ov _ drives out another. Gall. Un clon pouſſe. 
Pautre. of dang 
A good name keeps its luſtre in the dark. 

He who but once a good name gets, 
Ml,äy piſs a bed and fay he ſweats. Ital. 

The evil — 14 is cured, but not the evil name. 

Nature draws more than ten oxen. 
= Who periſheth | in needleſs danger is the devil's martyr. 
> New meat begets a new =... 
When thy pm Fe houle doth burn, be careful of 
| . ae own. 
ua res agitur paries cum prorinus arder. 
= He that runs in the night ſtumbles. 
= The nightingale and the cuckow fing both i in one 
= „ © "8 

= The more noble, the more humble. ed 
Cold weather and knaves come out of the Nerth. 

Nothing down, nothing up. 
Motbing have, nothing crave. _ 2 
By doing nothing we kar to do ill. Nil agends 1 ma. 
le agere diſcimus. 
Z It's more painful to do nothing than fomething, e 
Ns e that hath nothing is not contented. „* 
The Nurſes tongue is . to talk. 
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HE efendir never 3 * 1 . 
The Off-/pring of them that are very old or 
very young laſteth not. 
It's ill 1 — old ſore. 
He wrongs not an old man who ſteals his 3 from 4 
Rs, | Hu. off Is J 
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16 Proverbial Sentences. 
II the old dog barks, he gives counſel. 
Can vecchio non baia ind arno. Ital. : 
Old friends and old wine are beſt. Gall. and old gold. 
Old men, when they ſcorn young, make much of 


death. Rather, as Mr. Howell bath it, Re * 
ſport with young women. 


When Bees are od they yield no honey. 
The %d man's ſtaff is the rapper at death's door. Hh f. 


An old knave is no babe. 
Where old age is evil, youth can bern no „ good. 


8 When an old man will not drink, go to ſee him i in an- 


other world. Tal. 


He who hath but one hog makes him FI, 186 he 5 


Who hath but one ſon makes him a fool. Tal. 
One ſhrewd turn asks another. 


Due ſlumber invites another. 


All feet tread not in one ſhoe. 


If every one would mend one, all would be amended. = 
One and none is all one. Hiſpan. WD 6 
There came nothing out of the ſack but what was in it. _ 
It's a rank courteſy when a man is ford to give Xp 


thanks for his own. 


4 The ſmoke of a man's own „ houſs 3 is better than the ; 
1 fire of another's. Hiſpan. 


Where ſhall the Ox go but he muſt labour. 


Take heed of an Ox before, an Aſs behind, and 1 
5 . Monk on Los ſides. H ſpan. Py rv: 


* 


| P "i 
AN Y « can ey the cards that cannot play. 


Let no woman's r l thy Romach's | 


„„ 
Painted pictures are dead ſpeakers 
On painting and fighting look aloof . 


He that will enter into Paradiſe muſt have good key . 


Say no ill of the year till it be pop. 
« * path hath a puddle. _ 


Patch | 
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Proverbial Sentences. 17 


Patch and long ſit, build and ſoon flit. 


Patience is a flower grows not in every one's garden. 
Herein is an allufs on to the name of a Plant o called, 


i. e. Rhabarbarum Monachorum. 
He who hath much peaſe may put the more in the _ 


Cet every pedler carry his own burden. 
There's no companion like the penny. Hiſpan. 

> He that takes not up a pin ſlights his wife. 
> He that p#teth another remembereth himſelf. Hiſp. 
Play, women and wine undo men pling 


3 Noble plants ſuit not a ſtubborn ſoil. 


Fly pleaſure and it will follow thee. 


Never pleaſure without repentance. 
Ihe pleaſures of the mighty are the tears of the poor. 
1 If * be] Jogging you your” have meat for 2 * 


horſes. 


Y Poor men have no ſouls. 

here are none poor but ſuch as God hates. 
3 Poverlyparteth friends [or fellowſhip. i 
3 Povertyis the mother of health. 

Z True praiſe takes root and ſpreads. 
Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe thy ſelf, thine actions 


ſerve the turn. 
He that will not be ſaved needs no preacher. - 


1 Prettineſs dies quickly. 
Who draws his ſword againſt his Prince, muſt throw 


away the ſcabbard. 
It's an ill proceſſion where the devil holds the le 


1 Between promiſing and performing a a man mw . 


his daughter. Gall. 


War. 


| To promiſe and give nothing is a comfort to a bool. 
He is proper that hath proper conditions. 5 
Providence is better than rent. 
He hath left his pur/e in his other hoſe. 


A full purſe makes the mouth to ſpeak. 
An empty purſe fills the face with wrinkles, 


C dM. 
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1 5 He promiſerb like a merchant and pays like a man of 
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18 Proverbial Sentences. 


b Who hath a cal hath ſorrow to his ſopS. 


R. 


T's poſlible for a ram to kill a butcher. 
The rath ſower never borows of the late. 


A man without reaſon is a beaſt in ſeaſon. | 
Take heed of enemies reconciPd, and of meat twice 


boib'd. Hiſpan. 


" nocd Recorder ſets all in order. 
- Removean old tree and it will wither to death, 
When all is conſum'd, Repentance comes too late. 
Ile may freely receive courteſies that knows how to 


requite them. 


God help the rich, the poor can n beg. 
Riches are but the We of Fortune 5 
1 When riches increaſe the body decreaſeth. r mt 


men grow old before they grow rich. 


Riches are Iike muck which ſtink in a hep but, ſpread 


abroad, make the earth fruitful. 


It's eaſy to 0h an Orchard, when none keeps it. 
A rugged ſtone grows ſmooth from hand to hand. 
Better to rule than be ruled by the rout. 
1 he ruſty ſword and empty . plead —— 


of covenants. 
TT s a bad | ſack will abide no 3 


When i it pleaſeth not God, the Sat can do kitle. 5 


Wit. Ital. 


5 8 and Sermon have their Vas in Lent. Gall. de 
A Scepter is one thing, a ladle another. Alia res ſeep- 


trum, alia plectrum. 


is worth. 


vou pay more for your ſchooling than your ncaing 


Who robs a Scholar robs twenty n men. For . 
be borrows a cloak of one, a ſword of another, 4 pair 


of boots of a third, a hat of a fourth, &c. 
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Proverbial Sentences. 9 
cing on the Sea fail, being on the land ſettle. Y 


They complain wrongfully an the Nee, who t twice ſuf⸗ * 
fer ſhipwrack. | 


{Eve ery thing i is good in its ſeaſon. _ 
Would you know. crete, ok them i in grief or ple 


ſure. 


He Who ſeeketh. trouble never milleth ; 1 
A man muſt ell his ware after the rates of the market. 


He who ſerves well needs not be afraid to aſk his wages. 


The groat is ill ſaved that ſhames the maſter. 


It's a fooliſh /ocep that makes the walf his confeſſor. 5 
Tral. oe 


Ships fear fire more than water. 


A great ip doth ask deep waters. 


The chamber of ne, is the chipped) of devotion. 
Silence doth ſeldom harm. 

Silence is the beſt ornament of a waman. _ 

| Silks and Sattins put out the fire in the kitchen. 

He that ſings on Friday ſhall weep on Sunday. 
The finging-wmau keeps his ſhop in his throat. 1 


Sit in your place and none can make you riſe. 


Slander 2 a ſcore behind it.  Calunniare {aw 


guid adbærebil. 


Shth ; Wi the edge of wit. 
Better the laſt ſinile than the firſt 1 


A ſmiling boy ſeldom proves a good ſervant. A 


The /mzth and his penny are both black. 


but water of it. 
Sorrow is good for nothing * fin. 


Whether you do boil uc or pound i its you can have 


When ſorrow is aflegp wake it nat. 


Soldiers in peace are like chimnies in ſummer. 

Who ſows his corn in the field truſts in God. 

He that ſpeaks me fair and loves me not, TU ſpeak 

him fair and truſt him not. 

He that ſpeaks doth ſow, he that holds his Pere 1 
reap. Tal. 


Drone 1s the picture of the mind. 
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20 Proverbial Sentences. 3 
+ Spendand be free, but make no waſte. 
To a good Spender God is the treaſurer. 6 
The Jews ſpend at Eaſter, the Moors at marriages, 3 
and the Chriſtians in ſuits of law. Ital, 1 
Who more than he is worth doth ſpend, he makes a 3 
— rope his life to end. 
104 EY Who /pends more than he ſhould, ſhall not have to 
101 ſpend when he would. 
D Wno hath ſpice enough may ſeaſon his meat as he 
1 bo pleaſeth. 8 8 
1 "Jes poor /port that is not wed the te en 
| RD... beſt of the /port is to do the deed and ſay no 
1 That which 55 not be ſpun, let it not come berween Z 
the ſpindle and the diſtaff. ä 
They fieal the hog and give away the fet in ams 1 
„ 4 
I . Steal the gooſe and give the giblets in alms. e 
Step after ſtep the ladder is aſcended. = Z 
yy & Who hath none to till him may weep out his eyes. _ = 
The. fills humours are always the worſt. 
Who remove ſtones, bruiſe their fingers. 
Who hath ſkirts of ftraw, needs fear the fire. . ip. 
Stretch your legs 2 to your coverlet. =_ 
It s better to be Hung b y 2 nettle than Peck d by a 
C 4 
1 fuckd not this out of my fingers ends. 
Though the Sun ſhines leave not your Cloak a at home. 
| Hip an. > EG 
+8 In every country the Sun riſeth in the morning. 
me deſerves not the feveet that will | not taſte of the 
5 ſowre. 5 | 
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* s - HE Table robs more than the thief. 
Talk much and err r much (. Je the Spaniard). 
E * * no toll. 


They 


Proverbial Sentences. 21 
They 2alk of Chriſtmas ſo long that it comes. 
The taſte of the kitchen is better than the ſmell. 
To him that hath loſt his taſte, ſweet is ſowre. 
Who hath aking zeeth hath ill tenants. 
Tell a tale to a mare, and ſhell let a fart. Gall. 
Aim fabulam. 
A thin meadow is ſoon mow'd. 
The thorn comes forth with his point forwards. 5 
The thought hath good legs, and the quill a good 55 
1 . 95 
I A thouſand pounds and a bottle of hay, is all one 
= thing at Dooms-day. : 
There are more threaten'd than . 
= He who dies of Ipreats, muſt be Tung to Church by . 
J 
le that is /brown would ever wreſtle. 
> When it /hunders, the thief becomes honeſt. . 
 Z The 7ide will fetch away what the ebb brings. 
Time is the rider that breaks youth. 
Every one puts his fault on the times. 
Soon odd ſoon with God. A northern Proverb, when hh. 
a child hath teeth too ſoon. 8 
A long tongue is a ſign of a ſhort hand. 
Better that the feet ſlip than the tongue. 
He that ſtrikes with his tongue, muſt ward with his 
5 head. | 
hs: tongue's not ſteel, yet it cuts. 
The tongue breaketh bone, tho? itſelf have none. . Gall 
The tongue talks at the head's coft. 
Too much breaks the bag. Hiſp. 
Too much ſcratching pains, too much king buen, 
== Gall. 
Trade is the mother of money. » 
When the tree is fallen, every man goeth to it t with 
his hatchet. Gall. 
| Truth and oyl are ever above. . i an. 
Truth hath a good ine, but bad clothes. TY 
C3 1 
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22 Proverbial Sentences. 
IJ. 
Jo cut to unkindneſs 
| Unknown unkiſs d. 
Unminded unmon'd. _ 
Under water, famine 3 under bow, bread: al. 2 
Valour that parlies is near yielding. 4 
Valeur can do little without diſcretio. 
Vis confilii expers mole ruit ſna. Et parvi i ſunt foris, 9 
arma niſi fit cunſilium domi. N NZ 
That's not good language that all underſtand not. 2 


35 W. men are well ſea, * — there. 
- W. 5 


W- YE that wwaits on another man's  trencher, makes 
5 many a late dinner. 
n F or want of a nail the ſhoe i 18 loſt, * want &; a ſhoe 


the horſe is loſt, for want of a horſe the rider i is loſt. 
War is Qeath's fealt. 


Who preacheth war is the devire 1 3 
Mar makes thieves, and peace hangs them. Gall. tt = 
War, hunting, and law, are as as full of trouble 1 I 
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"i pleaſure. _ 

4 * A He that makes a good war - makes a good peac 

[18 / ' He is wiſe enough that can keep himfelf 2 warm, 
fl 3 Good watch prevents mis fortune. 
118 He that hath a head of wax mut not walk in the Sun. 
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Where it is weakeft there the thread breaketh. 
M ealib's like rheum, it falls on the weakeſt parts. 
The greateſt wealth is contentment with a little. 
The gown's her's that wears it, and the world's * 
wWho enjoys it. . 
Change of weather is the 4 of 3 Hip. 
Expect not fair weather in winter on one night's s ice. 
He that goeth out with often loſs, 
At laſt comes home by weeping croſs. 
Weight and meaſure take away ſtrife. 
He that doth ell wearieth not himſelf. 
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Proverbial Sentences. 23 


Well to work and make a fire, 
It doth care and ſkill require. 
Such a welcome ſuch a farewel. 


Welcome death, quoth the Rat, when the Trap fell 


8 


As welcome as flowers in May. 


Je pt when I was born, and every day ſhews why. 


Whores affect not you but your money. 
: boring and bawdery do often end in 8 


A man's beſt fortune or his worſt is a t. 


He that lets his wife go to every feaſt, and his harſe 


drink at every water, ſhall neither have good wife 


8 nor good horſe, Ital. or thus, 


He that lets his horſe drink at every lake, br 
And his wife go to every wake, 
Shall never be without a whore and a jade. 


mW fe and children are bills of charges. 
The cunning wife makes her huſband her apron. 2 
The wyfe is the key of the houſe. i 
Hie that hath wife and children wants not buſineſs. 
Where the aw} is ready the feet are __ 
Io him that «ls ways are not wanting. 
With as good a will as ever I came from {hool, 


He that doth what he will, oft dothnot what he ought 


Will will have wilt, though will woe win. 
Nothing is impoſſible to a willing mind. 
Willows are weak, yet they bind other wood. Val. 
Pull down your hat on the wind ſide. . 
A good Winter brings a good Summer. 
Wine is the maſter's, but the goodneſs is the 3 


Mine in the bottle doth not quench the thirſt. Lal. 


Mine is a turn- coat, firſt a friend, then an enemy. 
Mine that coſts nothing 18 digeſted e're it be drunk. 

I cu cannot know wine by the barrel. 
Mine wears no breeches. Gall. i.e. Shews what a man is. 

| You can't drive a uindmill with a pair of bellows. 
 Youmay be a wiſe man tho* you _ make a watch. 


Wi; * men care not for What they cannot have. 


C4 == None 


24 Proverbial Sentences. 


None is fo wiſe but the fool overtakes him, 
Better to have than wiſh. 
Better it be done than wh it had been done. 
It's <vit to pick a lock and ſteal a horſe, but wiſdom 
7 to let them alone, 
You have a little wt, and it doth you good ſome- 
N 
He hath enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
That is, to ſatisfy his hunger, latrantem 5 
Molves loſe their teeth, but not their memory. _ 5 
Who hath a wolf for his mate, needs a dog for his 1 


man. ral. 


Who keeps company with the wolf, will learn to 1 
howl. : 


Chi prattica con Iupi impara 2 hurlar. Ital. 
. Women, prieſts and poultry have never enough. 
Donne, preti & polli non ſon mai ſatolli. 
; To 00 is a pleaſure in a young man, a fault i in an old. 
Green wood makes a hot fire. _ 
Wood half burnt is eaſily kindled. 5 
Lou were better give the wool than the ſheep. 
Meglio @ dar la lana che la pecora. Ital. 
Many words will not fill a buſnel. 
Words and feathers are toſt by the wind. Hiſp. 
Good words without deeds are ruſhes and reeds. 
One ill word asketh another. 
They muſt hunger in froſt, that will not work in heat : 
What is a workman without his tools. 


1! There needs a long time to know the world's pulſe. 
pl 1 This world is nothing except it tend to another. 
1 | A green wound is ſoon healed, | 
/*F a WTO neyer want wards. 
mT, Fe. 


[Rb = THE, more thy years, the nearer thy grave. 
* NN outh and ware {x6 06 take any impreſſion. 


Proverbs 


Proverbs and P roverbial Ohſervations 


belonging to Health, Diet and Phyjick. | 


i 


King. 


more pure and defecate, fo is it alſo with the blood, which by fer- 


mentation (eafily excited at this time by the return of the Sun) 


doth purge itſelf, and · caſt off thoſe impure heterogeneous particle; 
whic 


been ſeparated by the ſeveral fermentations, and could not fo eaſi- 


iy be avoided by ſweat, or that ſtill remain in the blood though 


not ſufficient to cauſe a 2 And that all perſons eſpecially 
thoſe of years may be leſſoned that they neglect not to purge their 


bodies after the getting rid of agues, I ſhall add a very materia! 
and uſeful obſervation of Doctor Sidenham's, Sublato morbo {(aith 
he, ſpeaking of autumnal Fevers) æger ſedulo purgandus eft ; incre- 


dibile enim dictu quanta morborum vis ex purgationis defe#tu poſ? fe 
res Autumnales ſubnaſcatur. Miror autem hoc à medicis minus 


caveri, minus etiam admoneri, Quandocungue enim rborum a. 


| terutrum ¶ Febrem tertianam aut quartanam ) paulo proveEtoris ætati 
hominibus accidiſſe vidi, atque purgationem etiam omiſſam; ce. 
0 prædicere potui periculoſum aliquem morbum coſdem poſtea adoritu- 

rum, de quo tamen illi nondum ſomniauerant, quoſi perfette jan 


/angi > 


= Thats, if it comes off well, For an Ague is nothing elſe but 
a4 ſtrong fermentation of the blood. Now as in the fermentation 
= of other liquors, there is for the moſt part a ſeparation made of that 
which is heterogeneous and unſociable, whereby the liquor becomes 


it had contracted in the Winter time: And that theſe ma) 
be carried away, after every particular fermentation or paroxyſm, 
and not again taken up by the blood, it is neceſlary, or at leaf 
very uſeful, to ſweat in bed after every fit, and an Ague-fit is not 
thought to go off kindly, unleſs it ends in a ſweat. Moreover, 
at the end of the diſeaſe it is convenient to purge the body, 
to carry away thoſe more groſs and feculent parts which have 


Agues 


, — R. 


26 Proverbial Obſervations 


Agues come on horſeback, but go away on foot. 
A bit m the morning is better than nothing al! 
a... 
Or, than a thump on the back with a ſtone. 
| You eat and eat, but you do not drink to fill you. 


That much drinking takes off the edge of the Appetite to i 
1 meat, we ſee by experience in great drinkers, who for the moſt 
I Sh. part do (as we ſay) but pingle at their meat and eat little. Hi. 
4 lf Piocrates obſerved of old, that Arudy Spe aver; A good hear. 
= ty draught takes away hunger atcer long faiting ſooner by far tan 
eating would do. The reaſon whereof I conceive is, becauſe © 
that acid humour, which by vellicating the membranes of the to- © Y 
w_— mach cauſes a ſenſe of hunger, is by copious ingeſtion of coma E | 
98 very much diluted, and 1 its acidity ſoon 3 off. | 1 
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An apple, an egg and a nut, you may eat after R— 
ae,, 1 
Pama, ova atque nuten, ft det tibi \frdida, eile. 
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| Children and chicken muſt be always picking. 


4 by 1 That i is, they muſt eat ofien, but little at a time. 9 be. 
_ RR. cauſe the body growing requires much addition of food; little at 


1} a time, for fear of oppreſſing and extinguiſhing the natural heat. A 
135 little oy! nouriſhes the flame, but a great deal poured on at once may B 
_ drown and quench it. A man may carry that by little and lute, 3 


SEE _ 
__— — 2 


Which if laid on his back at once he would fink under. Hence old 
men, who in this reſpect alſo, I mean by reafon of the decay of their 
ſpirits and natural heat, do again become children, are adviſed. 
* e to eat often, but little at once. 
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Old young and old long. 
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Dixieni toſſo 3 ſe vuoi vivere e lungamente enact Ital. 
| Mature fias fenex fi diu ſenex eſſe velis. This is alledged as a pro- 
3 verb by Cicero in his book de ſeueckute. For as the body is pre- 
ſerved in health by moderate labour or exerciſe, ſo by violent and 
immoderate it is impaired and worn out. And as a great exceſs of 
any quality or external violence doth ſuddenly deſtroy the body, ln 
za leſſer exceſs doth . and e ey it, by uin it 
leſs laſting. | 2 
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They who wo be young when they are e old 
muſt be old when ney are young. 
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belonging to Health, &c. 27 
When the Fern is as high as a ſpoon 


You may ſleep an hour at neon. 


The cuſtom of ſleeping after dinner in the ſummer time is now | 
grown general in Italy and other hot Countries, ſo that from ane 


to three or four of the Clock in the Af.crnoon you ſhall ſcarce 


ſee any one ſtirring about the ſtreets of their eities. f£chola Salerui. 


| tana condemns this practice, Sit brevis aut nullys tb; Jemnus 
meridianus: Febris, pigrities, capitis dolor atque Catarrhus. Hg: 
ibi proveniunt ex formo meridians. But it may be this advice was in- 
tended for us Engliſh (to whoſe King this book was dedicated) ra- 
ther than the Italians or other Inhabitants of hot Countries, who jn 
the Summer would have enough to do to keep themſelves waking 
after dinner. The beſt way for us in colder climates is aliogether to 


8 _ abſtain from ſleep ; but if we muſt needs ſleep (as the Italian Phy- 


ſicians adviſe) either to take a nod fitting in a chair, or if we ſje 
down ftrip oft our clothes as at night, and go mto bed, as the 
preſent duke of Tuſcany himſelf practiſes and adviſes his ſubjects 
to do, but by na means lie down upon a bed in our clothes. 


When the Ferm is as high as 2 ladle, - 


3 You may ſleep as long as you are able. 


When Fern begins to look red 
Then milk is good with brown bread. 


It is obſerved by good houſewives, chat milk is thicker in the 


Autumn than in the Sammer, notwithſtanding the graſs muſt be 
more hearty, the juice of it being better concotted by the heat of 
the Sun in Summer time. I conceive the reaſon to be, becauſe the 


cattle drink water abundantly by reaſon of their heat in Summer, 


which doth much dilute their milk. 


Every man is either a fool or a Phyſician after 


thirty years of age. 


After dinner fit a while, after ſupper walk a mile. 


Peoſt epulas flabis wel paſſus mille meabis. I know no reaſon. 
for the difference, unleſs one eats a greater dinner than ſupper. Fot 
when the ſtomach is full it is not good to exerciſe immediately, but 
do ſit ſtill a while; though I do not allow the reaſon uſually given, 
vis. becauſe exerciſe draws the heat outward to the exterior parts, 
and ſo, leaving the ſtomach and bowels cold, hinders concoction : 


For I believe that as well the ſtomach as the exterior parts are 
hotteſt after exerciſe : Aud that thoſe, who exerciſe moſt, conco& 
moſt and require moſt meat. So that exerciſe immediately after 
meat is hurtful rather, upon account of precipitating concoction, or 
turning the meat out of the ſtomach too ſoon. As for . 
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28 Proverbial Obſervations 


They give for landing or walking after meals, wiz. becauſe the 
meat by that means 1s depreſſed to the bottom of the ſtomach 
where the natural heat is moſt vigorous, it is very frivolous 
both becauſe the ſtomach is a wide veſſel, and ſo the bottom of it 
canngt be empty, but what falls into it muſt needs fall down to the 
bottom: And becauſe moſt certainly the ſtomach concoRts worſt 
when it is in a pendulous poſture, as it is while we are ſtanding. 
Hence, as the Lord YVerulam truly obſerves, gally flaves and ſuch as 
exerciſe fitting, though they fare meanly and work hard yet are 
commonly fat and fleſhy ; whereuponalſo he commends thoſe works 
or exerciſes which a man may perform fitting, as ſawing with a 
hand-:aw and the like. Some turn this laying i into 6 Cre * 


After 5 nner ſloep 2 wht after ſupper 90 to bed. I 
An old Phyſician, a young Lawyer. 3 


An old Phy fician becauſe of his experience; a young Lawyer, : 
becauſe he having but little practice will have leiſure enough to at- 
tend your buſineſs, and defiring thereby to recommend himſelf 
and get more, will be very ma a in it. The Ttalians ſay, An 
6 old 1 a young Barber. | 
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A good Surgeon muſt have an ele J eye, a Li- 
ons heart, and a Lady's hand. 
Good keal t is half a meal. 
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Real, 1 1 Pottage of any kind, though ay Keal be pot- 
. tage made of Colworts, which the Scots call Keal, and of Which 
| uſual] ly they make their broth. — 


1 ks If you would live ever, you muſt waſh milk from 

Will * 4 your Liver. 
14 | 

ly ns Vin ſur laict eſt fouhait, Lai far 1 vin Ceſt venin. Gall. This 

l Jt zs an idle old ſawe, for which 1. can n fee no 0 reaſon but rather for the | 

5 | i cContrary. | 

GS ,., . y es 
| [ Butter i 1s gold! in i the morning, filver at noon, lead 5 
Thi dat night. 
Ns He that would live for ay muſt eat Sage i in 1 May. 1 
1 797 
11118 That Cs was WF our < nes IVES) a very wholeſome herb, 5-0 
1 and much conducing to longevity appears by that verſe in Schale 
1 ] | l Salernitana, | 

ol! Cur moriatur horn o cui Salvia creſcit in borto 25 


After 


3 belonging to Health, &. 29 
IF After cheeſe comes nothing. 

An egg and to bed. 3 MES 
You muſt drink as much after an egg as after an 


7 This is a fond and ungrounded old ſa) ing. 


5 Light ſuppers make clean ſheets. 
He that goes to bed thirſty riſes healthy. Gall. 


% #3 * 1 
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He that goes to bed thirſty, Ec. I look upon this as a very 


the ingenious Dector Lower obſerves) nothing can be more injurious 
to the brain; of which he gives a moſt rational and true account, 
which take in his own words. Cum enim propter preclivem corporis 
 fitum urina à renibus ſecreta non ita facile & prompte uti cum erccti 


num in cerebrum ageregatis & quie{centibus, wefica oneris ejus ſemium 
= monita percipiat, ſed officir quaſi oblita ea copia urine aliquaudo di- 
| flenditur, ut majori recipiende ſpatium wix detur ; inde fit wt prop- 


tur impeditum per renes & ureteres urine decurſum in totum carfus 
regurgitet. & niſi diarrhea proxime mane ſuccedat, aut notturno ſa- 
 dore evacuetur, in cerebrum deponi debet. Tract de Corde.c.2.p.141. 


| 3 Qui couche avec la joif ſe leve avec la ſantè. 


One hour*s fled before midnight's worth two hours 


al... - 


= For the Sun being the life of this Sublunary world, whoſe heat 
* cauſes and continues the motion of all terreſtrial animals, when he 
is fartheſt off, that is about midnight, the ſpirits of themfelves ar 

apteſt to reſt and compole, ſo that the middle of the night muſt. 


needs be the moſt proper time to ſleep in, eipecially if we confider 
the great expence of ipirits in the day time, partly by the heat of 


and unfit for it. 


toſſes. 


good obſervation and fhou'd adviſe all perſons not to go to bed with | 
their ſtomachs full of wine, beer or any other Jiquor. : For (as 


ſumus in weſicam per uteres delabatur. Camgue veſice cervix ex pro- 
cliwvi fitu urine pondere non adeò gravitur ; atque ſpiritibus per fom- 


the afternoon, and partly by labour and the conſtant exerciſe of all 
the ſenſes: Wherefore then to wake is to put the ſpirits in motion. 
when there are feweſt of them, and they naturally moR ſluggiſh 


Who goes to bed ſupperleſs, all night tumbles and 


This is an Italian Proverb, Chi va à letto ſerza cena Tutta note 
ſi dimena, That is, if a man goes to bed hungry, otherwiſe, He 
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30 Proverbial Obſervations 


that cats a plentifull dinner may well afford to go to bed ſupperleſs, 


unleſs he hath uted ſome ſtrong bodily labour or exerciſe. Certainly it 


is not good to go to one's reſt till the ſtomach be well emptied, that 


is if we eat ſuppers, till two hours at leaſt after ſupper. For (as 
the old Phy ſicians tell us) though the ſecond and third 3 
be beſt performed in ſleep; yet the firſt is rather diſturbed and 


verted. If it be objected, that labouring eech do not obſerve or 


rule, but do both go to bed preſently ſupper, and to work 


Often and little WOE ddd a man fat. 
Fiſh muſt ſwim thrice. 


Ts, Once in the water, avſecond ti time in the ſaves, and a third time 

in wine in the ſtomach. Poiſſon, gorret & cochin vie en l'eau, & | 
mort en vin. Ga//. Fiſh aud 1 fine 1 in water and die 1 in 
wine. 5 8 | 


- Drink wine wid bare the gout, and dune ! no wine 
and have the gout 9 


With this Gyias: intemperate perſons that have or fear the gout; 


encourage chemſelves to proceedi in —_— wine notwithſtanding. 


; Young mens knocks old men feel. 
Que peccamus Juvenes ea luimus ſenes. 


Go to bed with the lamb, and ul with Ka lark. 


Early to go to bed and early to riſe, makes a man 5 


healthy, wealthy and wiſe. 


Waſh your hands often, your feet ſeldam, * 


your head never. 
Fat at pleaſure, drink by meaſure. 


This is a French Proverb. --Puin tant qu il dure, vin a meſure, 
and they themſelves obſerve it. For no people eat more bread, nor 
indeed have better to eat: And for wine the moſt of them drink it 


8 diluted, and never to any excels mat I could obſerve. The 
| Lalian, 


after dinner, yet who more healthful than they ; I anſwer that the 
| caſe is different, for though by ſuch practice they do turn their 

meat out of their tomachs before full and perfect concoftion, and 
ſo multiply crude humours, yet they work and ſweat them out a- 

gain, which ſtudents and ſedentary perſons do not. Indeed ſome 
men who have a ſpeedy concoction and hot brains muſt, to procure 
fleep, eat ſomething at night which may ſend up gentle yapours 
Into the head, and mes ng the . Chi ben « cena ben dorme. 
Ital. Els, 


2:44 


belonging to Health, &c. 31 
Tralians have this ſaying likewiſe, Yan mentre dura ma vin a mi- 
ſura. 


Cheeſe it is a 0 elf, 
It digeſts all things but itſelf. 


This is a nn ani of that old N Latin verle, Caſeus 
90 nequam, | Lg digerit omnia AS. FI, 


The beſt Phyſicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and 
Dr. Merry man. 


This is * but chat Diſlich of Schola Salernitana Engliſhed. | 
Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi flant 


_ Hec tria mens Eta, * moderata diæta. 


8 Drink in the morning ſtaring, | 

Then all the day be ſparing. 

At a bit before you drink. 
Feed ſparingly 8 defy the Purim, hy 

Better be meals many than one too me 7 

| You ſhould never touch your eye but with your 

0 OO. 

Non; patitur Iudun fama Ide, oculns. 


L 7 theſe 1 ſhall add a few French od Tralian a 


Enez chaud le pied & la teſte, Au demeurant 
vive en beſte. Which Mr. Cotgrave engliſhes 
thus, The head and feet kept warm, T he reſt will 
take no harm. 
Jeun chair & viel poiſſon. * Young fleſh and | 
old fiſh are beſt. 
Qui vin ne boit apres falade, eſt en danger eſtre 
malade. f. e. He that drinks not wine after fa- 
lade is in danger of „5 IT 
Di giorni quanto voi, di notte quanto poi. i. e. 0 
ver your head by day as much as you will, * night 
much as you can. 
II peſſe gauaſta Pacqua, la carne la concia, i. e. F iſ 
We N but fleſh mends it. 
Pome, 


3 2 Proverbial Obferoations 7 
Pome, pere & noce Guaſtano la voce. 
Apples, pears and nuts ſpoil the voice. F 
Febre quartana Ammazza i vecchii, & 1 giovani 
 riſana, 
A DPuartan Ague kills old men and heals young. 
Peſce, oglio, N amieo vecchio. 
Old fiſh, old oil, and an old friend are the bf. 
Vitello, pullaſtro & peſce crudo ingraſſano i cimite- :. 
ri. i. e. Raw pulleyn, veal and Ae make the = 
. church-yards fat. 1 
Vino di mezo, oglio di ſopra, & . di ſotto. 
O wine the 2 0 ＋ oil the F100, and of ** the =_ 
bottom 1 is beſt. 3 


1130 60 Saturn. lib. 7. Quer gitur, 8 2 Ay irn 

| ine eſt, vinum quod in medio, mel quod i in fundo optimum effe cre- 
Aantur. Nec cunctotus Diſarius alt, Mel quod optimum ef? reliquoa 
ponderoſius eſt. In vaſe igitur 3 pars que in imo eft reliquis 8 5 
5 Præſtat pondere, & ides ſupernatante pretiofior eft. Contra in vaſe vi- 
ni pars inferior admixtione fects non modo turbulenta, ſed & ſapore _ 
| anon 2, pore? Vero 0 ſumma < aeris vicinia . S. 93 Th _ 


Aria qi fineſtra colpo di balefira, 4 i. e. The air 1 a = 
window is af the ſtroke of a croſſ-bow. - 
Aſciutco il piede calda la teſta, e dal reſto vive da 
beſtia. i. e. Keep your feet dry and [our bead het, 
end for the reſt live like a beaſt. = 
Piſcia chiaro & incaca al medico. i. e. Pi clear and 
— 4) the Dhyfician. 3 
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Proverls od. Procerddit Obſervations 


concerning Husbandry, Weather, and 
rhe Seaſons of the Year. £ 


r ANIVEER freeze the pot by the fire. 


If the graſs grow in Janiveer, 


. I grows the worle for t all the year. 


There's no general rule without ſome exception ; for in the year b 


1667 the winter was ſo mild, that the paſtures were very green in 


January, yet was there ſcarce ever known a . crop of 
: — than the ſummer nnn. 1 


When Candlemas-day is come ca gone 
The ſnow lies on a hot ſtone. 
February fill dike, Be it black or be it white; 
But if it be n It's the better to like. 


1 de Februier vaut es gaux de famier. Gall. Snow brings 
a double advantage : It not only preſerves the corn from the bitter- 
neſs of the froft and cold, but enriches the ground by reaſon of the 
nitrous ſalt which it is ſuppoſed to contain. I have obſerved the Alps 
and other high mountains covered all the winter with ſnow, ſoon 


after it is melted to become like a garden, fo full of luxuriant plants 
and variety of flowers. It is worth the noting, that mountainous 


plants are for the moſt part larger than thoſe of the ſame genus 


which grow in lower grounds; and that theſe WO af- 
ford greater Wien 0 Heuler than Plain countries. 


Februeer doth cut 4 ſhear. 


All the months in the yer curſe a fair Februcer ; 
or thus, 
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The Welchman had rather ſee his dam on 1 the beer, 


Than to ſee a fair Februeer. 
March in Janiveer, Janiveer in March I fear. 
March hack ham, comes in like a lion, goes out 


like a lamb. 
A buſhel of March Juſt; iS oh a King! 5 ranſom. 
March graſs never did good. 
March wind and May ſun, make clothes white and 


: maids dun. 


March many weathers. 
April ſhowers bring for th May flowers. 1 
When April blows his TOW It's Wm both for = 


hay and corn. 


That is, when it thunder i in April; for wunder is uſually ac- 


companied with rain. 


April borrows three e digs of March 4 they are 
An April flood carries away the frog and her 54 F 


brood. 


A cold May and a windy. makes a full barn and a 


— — - 


The merry month of May. 
May come ſhe early or come the late hel make 


| the cow to quake. 


May ſeldom paſſes without a brunt of cold weather. Some will 
have it thus, ſhe'll bring the Cow-quake, i. e. Gramen tremulum, 
Which i is true, but 1 ſuppoſe not the intent of the Proverb. | 


= May flood never did good. 
| Look at your corn in May, and you'll come weep- 
ing away: Look at the ſame in June, and youll come 


| home 1 in another tune. 


Sheer your Sheep u in May, And ſheer them all a- | 


A ſwarm of Bees in May, is mar a load of hay : 
But a ſwarm 1 in July, is not worth a fly. 
When 


concerning Husbandry, &c. 35 
When the wind's in the Eaſt, It's neither good for 


man nor beaſt. 


| The Eaſt-wind wich us is commonly very ſharp, becauſe it comes 
off the Continent. Midland Countries of the fame latitude are ge- 
nerally colder than maritime, and Continents than Iſlands: and it 
is obſerved in Erg/and that near the ſea-fide, as in the County of 

Coruwall, &c. the {now ſeldom lies three days. 8 | 


When the wind's in the South, It's in the rain's 
g mouth. 8 5 e 


This is an obſervation that holds true all over Europe; and I be- 
lieve in a great part of ia too. For [taly and Greece the ancient 
Latin and Greek Poets witneſs; as Ovid, Madidis notus evelat alis, 

and {peaking of the South, Metamorph. 1. he faith, Contraria tellus 
nubibus aſſiduis pluwioque madeſcit ab Auſlro. Homer call the North 
wind ailpnyererns. Pliny ſaith, In totum wenti omnes d Septen- 
trione ficciores quam a meridie. lib. 2. cap. 47. For Fudza in Afia 
the Scripture gives teſtimony; Prov. xxv. 23. The North-wind 
drives away rain. Wherefore by the rule of contraries, the South- 
wind muſt bring it. The reaſon of this with the ingenious Philo- 
ſopher Des Cartes I conceive to be, becauſe thoſe countries which 
lie under and near to the courſe of the Sun, being ſufficiently heated 
by his almoſt perpendicular beams, ſend up a multitude of vapours 
Into the air, which being kept in conſtant agitation by the ſame 
heat that raiſed them require a great ſpace to perform their motions 
in, and new ſtill aſcending they muſt neggs be caſt off part to the 
South and part to the North of the Sun's courſe ; So that were there 
no winds the parts of the earth towards the North and South-poles 
would be moſt full of clouds and vapours. Now the North-wind 
blowing keeps back choſe vapours, and cauſes clear weather in theſe 
Northern parts : but the South-wind brings ftore of them along with 
it, which by the cold of the air are here condenſed into clouds, and 
fall down in rain. Which account is confirmed by what P/:zy re- 
ports of Africa, loc. cit. Permutant & dus naturam cum fitu : Au 
fer Africe ſerenus, Aquilo nuvilus. The realon is, becauſe Africa 
being under or near the courſe of the Sun, the South. wind carries 
away the vapours there aſcending ; but the North-wind detains _ 
them, and fo partly by compreſſing, partly by cooling them cauſes 
them to condenſe and deſcend in ſhowers. _ 8 e 


HF When the wind's in the South, _ 

: = It blows the bait into the fiſhes mouth. 
Neo weather is ill, If the wind be (till. 

n A hot May makes fat Church- yard. 


A greet 


36 Proverbial — 


wal A green winter makes a fat Church-yard. A 
| This Proverb was lice confuted Arno 1667, in which the 4 
14 winter was very mild; and yet no mortality or Epidemical diſeaſe 3 
4 enſued the Summer or Autumn following. We have entertaind 
Fi an opinion, that froſiy weather is the moſt healthful, and the hardeſt 
14 winters the beſt. But I can ſee no reaſon for it, for in the hotteſt . 
15 countries of the world, as Brazil, &c. Men are longeſt lived where 3 
16 they know not what froſt or ſnow means, the ordinary age of man 3 
I being an hundred and ten years: and here in England we found by 
of experience, that the laſt great plague ſucceeded \ one * the — 5 
if froſty winters that hath lacely nel l 5 
i Wi inter never rots in the ſky. 
jt Ne caldo, ne gelb reſta mai in cielo. .. 
4 Neither heat nor cold abides always in the « hr. 
it It's pity fair weather ſhould do any harm. i 
| Hail brings froſt in the tail. 
A ſnow year, a rich year. 
11 Anno di neve anno di bene, Ital. 
1 A winter's thunder's a ſummer” $ wonder. 
| 'f | Quand il tonne en Mars on | peut dire helas, Gall. I 
1 (| ' Drought never bred dearth in England. 55 
104 Whoſo hath but a mouth, ſhall ne'er in England auf. 
fi 1 fer droughth. v. in Sentent. 
| | _ When the ſand doth feed the clay ( which i is in a wet : 
wil ſummer) England wo and well-a-day : 
40 1 But when the clay doth feed the ſand ( which is in 4 
740 5 dry PRO ) Then it is well with England. 
1 | e | Becauſe there is more clay hai fandy ground in England. 
1 | The worſe for the rider, the better for the bider. 
$ 1 ö | 5 Bon pais mauvais chemin. Gall. Rich land, bad way. 
| | 1 Wy When the Cuckow comes to the Lag thorn, 
. Sell your cow and buy you corn: 
1/18 But when ſhe comes to the full bit, 
N — EYE corn and buy 2 ſheep. 


concerning Husbandry, &c. 37 


If the cock moult before the hen, 
We ſhall have weather thick and thin: 

But if the hen moult before the cock, 

Wee ſhall have weather hard as a block. 


Theſe gropnofiicks of weather and fature ley, Kc. I look 
upon as altogether uncertain; and were they narrowly obſerved 
would, 1 believe, as often miſs as hit. 


; In the old of the moon, a cloudy 1 morning bodes a far 
afternoon. 


3 As the days lengthen, ſo the cold frrengthens, 
q | Creſee di creſeel freddo dice 10 peſeador. "1 Ital. 


The reaſon is, for that the earth having been well heated by the 
Sun's long lying upon it in Summer time is not ſuddenly cooled 
again by the receſs of the Sun, but retains part of its warmth till 
after the Winter Solſtice : which warmth, notwithſtanding the re- 

turn and acceſs of the Sun, muſt needs ſtill languiſh and decay, and 
ſo notwithſtanding the lengthening of the days the weather grows 


1 by colder, till the external heat cauſed by the Sun is greater than the 


remaining internal heat of the earth, for as long as the external is 
leſſer than the internal (that is, ſo long as the Sun hath not force 


enough to produce as great a heat in the earth as was remaining 


from the laſt Summer) ſo long the internal muſt needs decreaſe. 
The like reaſon there is why the hotteſt time of the day is not juſt. 
at noon, but about two of the clock in the afiernoon, and the hotteſt 


time of the year not juſt at the Summer Solſtice, but about a month 
Z after, becauſe till then the external heat of the Sun is greater than 


the heat produced in the earth. So if you put a piece of iron into 
a very hot fire it will not ſuddenly be heated ſo hot as the fire can 
make it ; and though you abate your fire, before it be thoroughly 
heated, yet will it grow hotter and hotter, till it comes to that 2 
gtee of beat which tie fre it is in can give it. 


If there "Ry a ES in the eve, it - rain and 
leave: But if there be a rainbow in the * 
it will neither lend nor borrow. 

An evening red and a want gray, Is a ſign of a 


fair day. 


Le rouge foir & bane matin Font rejouir Fs pelerin. Gall. gers 


E roſſa & negro matino Allegra il pelegrino. Ital. A red evening and 


a white . rejoice the pilgrim. 
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35 Proverbial Obſervations 


David and Chad ſow peaſe ——_ or bad. 


on an or So al I <9 


i Chriſtmas. 1 


A Michaelmas ret comes ne'er in the pot. 
A nagg with a weamb and a mare with nean 1 


Behind before, before behind, a horſe. is in danger to 


1 You muſt look for graſs on the top of the oak tree. 


— - Matthie ſends ſap into the tree... 
A famine in England begins at the horſe-manger. 


commonly corn 15 cheap : but when oats (or indeed any one grain) 


When the clouds are upon the 8 they'll come 
down by the mills. 


That i is, about the OY of March. —_ 1805 3 


This rule in gardenin 18 never forget, 
0 


To ſow dry, and 


t Wet. 


When the ſloe- tree's as white as a ſheet, 


Sow your barley whether it be dry or wet. 5 


- Sow beans in the mud, and they'll grow like wood. 
Till St. James his day be come and gone, 


You may have hops or you may have none. 
The pigeon never knoweth wo, 8 


But when ſhe doth a benting go. _ 


TY If the Partridge had the woodcock's thigh, eee 2 


It would be the beſt bird that ever did Wy. 


2 Yule is good on yule even. 


That i is, as I underſtand it, every j thing in his ſeaſon. Yule is 


Tripe 8 2 meat if it et well wip d. 


none. 


be prickd. 


Bombs the graſs ſeldom ſprin 8 wel 3 the oak begins to : 
put forth, as might have been ob erved the laſt PO" — — 5 : 


In oppoſition to the rack: for in dy years when hay 15 dear, 
18 dear, the reſt are ſeldom cheap. 4 
Winter's thunder and Summer's flood, | 5 4 

Never boded Engliſhman good. 3 

— . —— Butter's 


IJ concerning H. usbandry, &c. 39 


Butter's once a year in the cow's horn. 


They mean when the cow gives no mik. And butter is ſaid to 
4H be mad twice a year; once in Summer time in very hot weather, 
when it is too thin and fluid: and once in winter in very cold 
1 weather, when it is too hard and difficult to . 


Barly-ſtraw s good fodder when the cow gives water- 
On Valentine's day will a good gooſe lay. 
If ſhe be a good gooſe her dame well to pay, 
She will lay two eggs before Valentine's day. 


Before St. Chad every — ks both good and bad. 
15 It rains by planets. 


= This the Country people uſe when it rains in one place 2 not 
; in another: meaning that the ſhowers are governed by the Planets, 
which, being eeratick in their own motions, caule ſuch uncertain 


wandering of clouds and falls of rain. Or it rains by Planets, that is, 


= the falls of ſhowers a are as uncertain as he motions of the Ta 
MW are int ien to be. | 


If Gm Lay be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight : 

If on Candlemas-day it be ſhower and rain, 
Winter 15 gone and will not come again. 


This i is a teandlation or metraphrale of that old Latin Diſtich; 


3 $:S9 (endeeat Maria puriſicante, : 

4 Major eri. glacies poſt falt um quam fuit ante. 

3 | Now though 1 think all obſervations about particular days ſuper- 
= Rav and trivolous, yet becauſe probably it the weather be fair 


for fome days about this time of the year, it may betoken frolt, I 
have put this down as it was delivered me. 


i Barnaby bright, the loviged day and the ſhor teſt night. 
= Lucy oh, the ſhorteſt day and the longeſt night. 
St. Bartholomew brings the cold dew. 

St. Mauer all the year gocs by. 


Becauſe i in Leap- -year the 3 day is then intercalated 
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38 Proverbial Obſervations 


When the clouds are upon the hills, they'll © come 
down by the mills. 


David and Chad ſow peaſe 80060 or bad. 
That is, about the beginning of March. 


: This rule in gardenin never forget, 


To ſow dry, and ſet wet. 


When the ſloe- tree's as white as a ſheet, 


So your barley whether it be dry or wet. 
Sow beans in the mud, and they'll grow like wood. 


Till St. James his day be come and gone, 


You may have hops or you may have none. 


The pigeon never knoweth wo, 


But when ſhe doth a benting go. 


If the Partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 


It would be the beſt bird that e ever did fly. 


5 Yule j i8 good. on yule even. 


That i is, as I underſtand it, every v og in his ſeaſon. Vale is 


| Chriſtmas. 


| Tripe's good meat if i 3 wipd. 
A Michaelmas ret comes neer in the pot. 
A nagg with a weamb and a mare with nean i. e. 


none. 


| Behind before, before behind, a borſe. is in plans 4 


be prickd. 
You muſt look for gras on the top of the oak tree. 


Becauſe the grass ſeldom Tak well before the oak begins to 
put forth, as ** have been ob | 


rved the laſt Tor. 


St. Matthie ſends ſap into the tre. 
A famine in England begins at the horſe-manger. | 


In oppoſition to the rack: for i in diy: years when hay is dear, 


commonly corn is cheap: but when oats (or indeed any one grain) 


1s dear, the reſt are ſeldom cheap. 


Winters Anne ad 3 flood, 
Never boded ogg _ 


Butter's 
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Butters once a year in the cow's horn. 


They mean when the cow gives no milk. And butter is ſaid to 
be mad twice a year; once in Summer time in very hot weather, 
when it is too thin and fluid: and once in winter in very cold 


weather, when it is too hard and difficult to ſpread. 


Barly-ſtraw⸗ $ good fodder when the cow gives water: 
On Valentine's day will a good goole lay. 
If ſhe be a good gooſe her dame well to pay, 


She will Jay two eggs before Valentine's day. 


Before St. Chad every gooſe 858 both good and bad. | 
It rains by planets. | 


This the Cou ntry people ule wheo* it rains in one place _ not 
in another: meaning that the ſhowers are governed by the Planets, 


which, being ceratick in their own motions, cauſe ſuch uncertain 
wandering of clouds and falls of rain. Or it rains by Planets, that is, 
the falls of ſhowers are as uncertain as the motions of the Planes 
are imagined to be. ; 5 


If Candlemas-Uay be fair and bright, 


Winter will. have another. flight : 


If on Candlemas-day it be ſhower and rain, 


Winter 15 gone and will not come again. 


This is a a tranflation « or r metraphraſe of that old Lain Diltich; | 


Si Sol ſolendeſee! Maria puriſicante, 


Major eri! glacies poſt tt Mui quam fuit ame. 


| Man though l think all ti. about particular an ſuper- 

ſtitious and trivolous, yet becauſe probably if the weather be fair 
tor ſome days about this time of the year, it may beroken froſt, I 

have put this down as it was delivered me. 


Bornaly bright, the longeſt day and the ſhorteſt lake: 
Lu light, the ſhorteſt day and the longeſt night. 
St. Barthol: medo brings the cold dew. 
St. Matthy all the year goes by. 


concernins Husbandry, &c. 39 
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| Becauſe i in Leap- year the ſupernumerary day 3 is then intercalated. 


St. Matthee ſhut up the Bee. = N 
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40 Proverbial Obſervations 
St. Valentine, ſet thy hopper by mine. 
St. Mattho, take thy hopper and ſow. 
St. Benedick, ſow thy peaſe or keep them in thy rick. 
Red herring neer ſpake word but een, 
Broil my back but not my weamb. 

Said the Chevin to the Trout, 
Muy head's worth all thy bouk. 
Meddlers are never good till they be rotten. 
On Candlemas-day you muſt have half your ſtraw 
and half your hay 

At twelf-day the days are n a Cocks-ftride. 
Phe Italians ſay at Chriſtmas. 

A cherry year, a merry year : 

A pw year a dumb year. 


This is a puerile and ſenſeleſs rythme without reaſon, as far as I 
can ſee. | | 


Set trees at Alhallontide and command them to proſ- = 
per: Set them after Candlemas and entreat them = 
to grow. e 


» 
73> 
8 


This Dr. 7. Beal alledgeth asan old En 1 and welch 8 5 
concerning Apple and Pear- trees, Oak and Hawthorn quicks ; tho 
he is of Mr. Reed's opinion, that it's beſt to remove fruit: trees in the 

| fpring, rather than the Winter. Fin. 2 N. . 


If you would fruit have, 3 
Lou muſt bring the leaf to the grave. 


That! is, you muſt tranſplant your trees juſt about the fall of the 
leaf, neither ſooner nor much later: not ſooner, becauſe of the mo- 
tion of the ſap; not later, that they may have time to ö root 
fore the deep froſts. 
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concerning Husbandry, &c. 41 


To theſe 1 ſhall adjoin a fer Italian. 


Rimo porco, ultimo cane. i. e. The ff Pig, but 
the laſt whelp of the litter is the beſl, 
Cavallo & cavalla cavalcalo in ſu la ſpalla, Aſino & 
mulo cavalcalo in ſu'l culo. i. e. Ride à horſe and 
a mare on the ſhoulders, « an aſs and a mule on the | 
| buttocks. 
A buon' hora in peſcaria & tardi in | berinria. 
Go early to the fiſh-market, & late to the butchery. 
Al amico cura li il fico, Al inimico il Perſico. 
Pill a fig for your friend, and a peach for Jour wy. 


' Proverbs 
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P roverbs and „ . 
referring t to Love, W edlock, and o 


men. | 


OE me little and love: me long. 
Hot love is ſoon cold. 


: Love of lads and fire of chats i is ſoon | in and ſoon out. 


Darbiſb. 
Chats, 1. e. chips 


Lads love's a busk of broom, Hot a while and ſoon 


done. Cheſh. 


Love will creep where it cannot go. 


Chi ha amor nel petto ha le {prone ne i fianchi. 


A 
He that hath love in his breaſt hath hc; in ; his fd des. 


5 Love and Lordſhip like no fellowſhip. 


Amor & ſeignoria non vogliono compagnia. Ital. Amour & 


5 ſeigneurie ne ſe tindrent jamais compagnie. Gall. The meaning , 
our Engliſh Proverb is, Lovers and Princes cannot endure rivals or 
partners. Omniſſue poteſtas Impatiens conſortis erit. The Italian 
and French, though the ſame in words, have I think a different 
5 Sa Six. Non bene conventunt nec in una Ka morantur Majeftas 

O amor. | _ 


: Love i iS blind. 
” Lovers live by love, a8 Lavks by 3 


This is I conceive in deriſion of ſach expreſſions : as living by love. 


; Landes and leeks beginning with the ſame letter helped i it up to be a 


Proverb. 
Follow 


x 
5 


Follow love and it will flee, 
Flee love and it will follow thee. 


This was wont to be ſaid of glory, Sequentem fagit, 8 fe- 
guitur. Juſt like a ſhadow. | 


Love and peaſe-pottage will muke their way. 
| Becauſe one breaks the belly, the other the heart. 


The love af a woman and a bottle of wine, 
Are ſweet for a ſeaſon, but laſt for a time. 


Love comes in at the OR. and goes out at the 


doors. 


© | Love and a cough cannot be big.” 


* 2 2 fue non . The Ka ad 3 29d to theſe 5 
two the itch. L'amour, la touſſe & la galle ne fe peuvent celer. 
Gall. Amor la & la touſſe non fi ponno naſcondere. Lal. N 


Others add ſink. 


Ay be as merry as be can, | 
For love neer delights in a forrowful man. 

Fair chieve all where love trucks. . 

Whom we love beſt, to them we can n fay leaſt. 

He that loves glaſs without G. 

Take away L, and that is he: - 

3 Old pottage 1s ſooner heated, than new made. 


Old lovers fallen ,out are ſooner ile than new PREP » begun. 


Nay the Comedian faith,  Amantium : Ire amoris rn, eſt. 


Y Wedlock is a padlock. - 
Age and wedlock bring a man to his night-cap. . 
Wedding and ill wintering, tame both man and beaſt. 


3 Marriages are made in heaven. Nerat & meg YL 7 _ 


to dal cielo e deſtinato. Ital. 
Marry i in haſte and repent at leiſure. 
It's good to marry late or never. - 


Marry your Sons when you will, Your Daughter 


| When you can. 


Marry your Daughters betimes, left they marry 


themſelves, 


Proverbial Obſervations &c. 43 
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44 Proverbial Obſervations 
I've cur'd her from laying i th'hedge, quoth the good 


man when he had wed his daughter. 


Motions are not marriages. 


More longs to marriage, than four bare legs i in a bed. 
Like blood, like good, and like age, make the hap- 
pieſt * 


AEqualem uxorem quere. vl N. 60 ih be. ' Unequal mar- 


_ riages ſeldom prove happy. Si quam woles apte nubere nube pari. 
Ovid. Intolerabilius nihil eff quam famina dives. 


Juvenal. 


; Many an one for land takes a fool by the hand. 


1. e. marnes her or him. 


He that's needy when he 18 married, ſhall be rich 


When he is buried. 
Who weds e're he be wil. ſhall . . thrive. 
It's hard to wive and thrive both in a : at ah 


Better be half hang'd than ill wed. = 
| that would an old wife wed, Muſt e eat an 1 apple 43 


before he goes to bed, 


Which by reaſon of i it's  atulency i is apt to excite oft, 


| Sende and Honey-bird kee . no houſe. 15 
Marriage is honourable, but hou 
e baichelors grin, but you married men ; laugh 2 our 


hearts ake. 


Marriage and hanging go bs 1 = 
It's time to yoke when the cart comes to the caples, 1" 


4. e. horſes. Cheb. 


That is, Ir J time to marry when the woman woes the man. 


1 Courting and woing brings dallying and doing. 
Happy is the woing, that 1 is not 1 in doing. 
Widows are always rich. 

He that woes a maid 8 come ſeldom in her fight : 
But he that woes a widow muſt woe her day and 


- night. 


He 
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referring to Love, . £4 


He that woes a maid muſt feign, lie, and flatter : 
But he that woes a widow, mult down with his 


breeches and at her. 


This Proverb being ſomewhat immodeſt, I ſhould not have 


inſerted, but that I met with it in a little book, entitled, The 


Aua lers Hiritual Court proclaimed, written by Nathanael Smith, 
Student in Phyſick : Wherein the Author mentions it as Counſel 
given him by one H:/kiah Bedford, an eminent Quaker in London, 


who would have had him to have married a rich widow, in whoſe 
houſe, in caſe he could get her, this Nathanael & mith had promiſed 


Hilkiah a chamber gratis. The whole narrative is very well worth 
the NARS. X 


J It's dangerous marrying a widow becauſe he hath caſt = 


her rider. 


1 He that would the daughter win, 


Muſt with the mother firſt begin. 


A man muſt aſk his wife leave to thrive. 


1 He that loſeth his wife and as hath loſt a | 


3 Che perde moglie S un gare ha gran perdits del £4 


taſter. 
_ quatrino. Ital. 
loſs of his farthing. 


man thinks he hath her. 


Wives mult be had, be they good or bad. 
He that tells his wife news, is but newly married. 


3 He that loſes his wiſe and a farthing hath a great 


There! is one good wife in the Country, and. every 


* 


A nice wife and a back Hours do often wake a rich 


man poor. 
Saith Solomon the wiſe, 
A good wife's a goodly prize. 3 
A dead wife's the beſt goods in a man's houſe. 


3 Long-tongued wives go long with bairn. 
= A man 2 tram, 15 worth 4 woman of geld. 


Ts is a French Proverb, Un homme de 2. vaut une 5 


femme dor. 


One tongue is enough for a woman. 
This 3 * uy that would not have women learn languages. 
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46 Proverbial Obſervations 
A woman's tongue wags like a lamb's tail. 
Three women and a gooſe make a market. 


7 his is an Italian one, Tre donne & un occa fan un mercato. 1 


A ſhip and a woman are ever repairing. 
4 ſpaniel, a woman, and a walnut-tree, 
The more they're beaten the better ill My be. | 
Nux, aſinus, mulier ſimili ſunt lege ligata. = 
Hec tria nil rectè faciunt fi verbera ceſſant.. = 
Adducitur a Cognato, eft tamen novum. 
All women are good, viz. either good T for ſomething 
or good for nothing. 
Women laugh when they can, and weep when they IJ 
will. L 


Femme rit t quand ele peut & pleure quand ele veut. Gall 


. Women think Place a ſweet fiſh. 
A woman conceals what ſhe knows not. 
Women and dogs ſet men together by the ears. 2 
— great pity to ſee | a woman Weep, as a gooſe go : 
barefoot. — 
| eee and womens ene chan ge oft. 
A woman's mind and winter-wind change oft. 
There“ s no miſchief in the world done, 
3 But a woman is always one. 

4 wicked woman and an evil, 1 three belf Perce worſe 
than the Devil. 
The more women look in their glaſſes, the leſs they 
lock to their houſes. 
A woman's work is never at an end. Some add, And | 
___ waſhing of diſhes. 

Change of women makes bald Eee 
Every man can tame a ſhrew, but he that hath her: 
Better be a ſhrew than a ſheep. 
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For commonly ſhrews are good houſe-pives 


Better 


| wards you, 


referring to Love, &. 47 
Better one houſe filPd than two ſpilPd. 


This we uſe when we hear of a bad Jack who hath married as 


bad a fill. For as it is ſaid of Bonum, quo communius eò meliur; 


So by the rule of contraries, What is ill, the further it ſpreads the 


worſe. And as in a city it is better there ſhouid be one Lazaretto, 


and that filled with the infected, than make every houſe in town a 
Peſt houſe, they e diſperſedly or ingly : So is it in a neigh- 
bourhood, Kc. i 


Old 81545 lead apes in hell. 


Batchelors wives and maids children are always well 


taught. 


Chi non ha moglie ben la veſte. 
Chi non ha figlivoli ben li paſce. 


Maidens muſt be ſeen and not heard. 
A dog's noſe and a maid's knees are always cold. 
Young wenches make old wrenches. 


As the good man faith, fo ſay we, 


But as the good woman ſaith, foi it muſt GE 


8 Better be an old man's darling, than a young man” s 


warling. 


A grunting horſe and- a groaning wik ſeldom fail 


their maſter. 

In time comes ſhe whom God "I" 

He that marries a widow and three children, marries 
four thieves. 

Two daughters and a back doar are three errant 
thieves. 


A black man's a jewel 1 in a fair woman's ES... -. 
Fair and fluttiſh, (or fooliſh) black and | proud, Long 


and lazy, little and loud. 


Beaute & folie vout ſouvent de compagnie. Call. e and 
folly do often 8⁰ hand i in hand. are often matched together. 


Put another man's child in your boſom, and hel. 


; 4 ep out at your elbow. . 
That Ws cheriſh or love him, he” 11 never be naturally affected to- 
When 
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48 Proverbial Obſervations 


When the good man's from home the _”_ wife 8 


table is ſoon ſpread. 


The good man's the laſt knows what's amiſs at home. 
Dedecus ille domus ſciet ultimus. 

Tis ſafe taking a ſhive of a cut loaf. 

Wine and wenches empty mens purſes. 


Who drives an Aſs and leads a whore, 


Hath pain and ſorrow evermore. The Italians add, & 


corre in arena. 


The Fieach ſay, Qui Hs: croit & * meine, ſon corps ne 


ſera ja fans peine, i. e. He that truſts : a woman and leads an an 
aſs, &c. 1 £7 


PII tent thee, Fs Wood, Þ can't rule my 3 


daughter, I'Il rule my good. Cheb. 


 Offing comes to boſſing. Cheb. 


| Offing, "oY , offering or aiming to "hi. The meaning is the 


— ſame, with Courting and oing brings r. and * 


Free of her lips free of her hips. 5 Pg 
: A rouk-town' s ſeldom a good houſe-wife at home. 


| This is a Yorkſhire Bre A Renk: town is a ſipping houſe 


5 wife, who loves to 80 from houſe to houſe. 


Quickly too'd, 0 e. toothed] and quickly g 995 


Quickly wil thy mother have moe. Zorkſb. 
Some have it quickly 1 oo d, e with God, as if early keyed: 


ing of teeth were a ſign of a ſhort life, whereas we read of ſome 
| born with teeth in their heads, who yet have lived long enough to 


become famous men, as in the Roman Hiſtory ; M. Curius Denta- 
tus, & Cn. Papyrius Carbo mentioned by Pliny, lib. 7. * 16. 


85 and . our Engh/o Rags, Richard III. 


It's a fad E to carry a dead man's l 5 
A little houſe well fill d, a little land well tilld, and: a | 


little wife well will'd. 


One year of joy another of comfort and al the reſt of 


content. A marriage wiſh, 


My 


referring to Love, &c. 49 
My ſon's my ſon, till he hath got him a wife, 
But my daughter's my daughter all days of her life. 
The lone ſheep's in danger of the wolf. 

A wo heePd mother makes a Ney hee ld daugh- 


Cr. 


Becauſe ſhe doth all her work herſelf, and her daughter, the 1 mean 
time ſitting idle, contracts a habit of ſloth. Mere pitieuſe fait ſa 
fille rogneuſe. Gall. A tender mother breeds a ſcabby daughter. 


well: When the wife drinks to the huſband, all is 


well. 
When a couple are newly married, the firſt month is 
and thither ; the third is, thwick thwack : the 


4 together. 


they make none when they die. 
England 1 18 the Paradiſe of women. 


is it worth the noting, that though in no country of the world the 


men are ſo fond of, ſo much governed by, ſo wedded to their 


wives, yet hath no Eg ſo ny Feoverbual invectives againſt 
women, 5 


N All meat's to be eaten, all ale to be wad- 


C 

1 riſta e e quella caſa deve le galline cantano el gallo zace, 
SS ll. 

if a woman were as little as ſhe is good, 
A peaſe- cod would make her a gown and a hood. 


/a farebòe una vate S una corona. Ital. 


E : Many 


honey- moon or ſmick- ſmack; the ſecond is, hither 


Women muſt have their wille while they live, becauſe | 


It' s a fad houſe where the hen crows louder than the 


When the huſband drinks to the wife, all would be 


fourth, the Devil take them that brought thee and 0 


. And welt if * be called 1 as moet Kally be 88 5 
in many particulars, were not all the world already therein ſatisfied. 

Hence it hath been ſaid, that if a bridge were made over the nar- 
row ſeas, all the wamen in Europe would come over hither. Vet 


4 


Ss la donna foſſe piccola come e buona, la minima foglts | 


. e. 


y geeſe many turds. 


ſons parole poche. Ital. 


/ 
are women and geeſe there wants no 


n and young. 


> 


irg! 


18 a v 
tela 4 lume de candela. Ital. 


either women nor knnen by candle-light. 


& femme à faire. 
A houſe ready made but a wife to mal 


theſe 7 ſal add one French Proverb. 
ite 


Lud 710 


"AT 33 
Not what is ſhe but what hath ſhe. 


* 


"Dues, fr. 
_ 
Maiſon fa 


One that 
Ne fem 


50 Proverbial Obſervations, &c. 
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Protinus ad cenſum de moribus ultima ſiet 
Juven. 88 


Many women many words, man 
Dove ſono donne & ocche non v 


Where there 
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An Aphabe of 3 * Nageter 75 
and Ruftick Proverbs. 


A. 
Ou ſee what we muſt al! come to if we kve. 
If thou be hungry, I am angry, let us go 1 5 


12 on more wood, Aſhes give money. 
Six Als make a ſhoemaker. 


All a/ding as hogs fighting. 


B. 


ACK with that B 
Of all and of all commend me to Ball, for by | 

licking the diſhes he ſaved me much labour. 
Like a Barber's chair, fit for every buttock. 
A Bargain is a bargain. , 
His Baſbful mind hinders his good i intent. 
The fon of a Batchelor, i. e. a baſtard. 
Then the town-bull 1 is a Batchelor, i. e. as foon ; as ſuch 
an one. 


He ipeas Brar-garden. | 


That i is, ſuch rude and ancivil, or ſordid and | dirty language, at as 
the rabble that fr2.uent theſe ſports are wont to ule. 


He that hath eaten a Bear-pye wil always ſme]! of 
_ the garden. 5 


E 2 Tour 


0 This buying of bread undoes us. 


52 Ahn Alphabet 
Your Belly chimes, it's time to go to dinner. 


You ſhall have as much favour at Billinſgate for a 
box on the ear. 

A Black ſhoe makes a merry daa 

He's in his better Blue clothes. 


He thinks himſelf wond' rous fine. 


fave: among you Blind harpers, © 


Bb 
APE» 


| Good blood makes bad Pr without oats. or ; 
ſuet. . = 
KT Anp Nobility | 15 = but ancient riches: and ? 


5 money is the idol the world adores. 


A Blot ! in 3 Eſcutcheon. 
Io be bout, i. e. without, as Barrow was. s. Cheſb. 
To leave Boys-play, and go to blow-point. 
- You'll not believe. a man is dead till you ſee his brains d 
out. : 


Well rhym'd Tutor, Brains and Nairs, 
| Now uſed i in derifion of ſuch as make paltry ridiculous rhymes. 


? A brinded pig will make a good brawn to breed. on. 
A red-headed man will make a good ſtallion. 


If I were to faſt for my life I would eat a good break. 
faſt in the morning. 


She brides it. She bridles up the head, or acts the 
W 

As broad as long. i e. Take it which way vou will 

there's no difference, it is all one. 

To burſt at the broad fide. 2 

Like an old woman's breech, at no certainty. 


He 8 like a buck of the firſt head. 
| Brick, pert, forward; ome apply it to upſtart Gentlemen. 
: The ſpirit of . is come upon him. 


of ende Proverbs. 53 


He wears the BulPs feather. 
This is a French Proverb, for a cuckold. 


It melts like butter in a Sow?s tail ; or, works like 
lope, Sc. 


1 have a bone in my arm. 


This is a pretended excuſe, whereby p peop! e abuſe young A ; 
When they are importunate to have them do ſomething, or reach 
ſomething for them, that they are unwilling to ne, or that 1 is not 
good for them. ; 


1 Burroughs end of; a ſheep, ſome c one. 


Very cake hath its _ but a ſcrape- cake hath 
two. 


"Was EA kath het Geer Joint, nnd the dirtieſt commonly 
the moſt : make, 15 e. match, fellow. | | 


. He capers like a fly in in a  tar-box. 
E He's in good carding. 
I would cheat my own father at cards. 


| When you have counted your cards you'll find you 
have gained but little. 

Catch that catch may. 

The cat hath caten her count. 


It is ; ſpoken of women with child, chat 90 peyoud their reckon- 
ing. 


He lives under the ſign of the cat's foot. 
He is hen-peck'd, his wife ſcratches him. 


W hores and thieves 70 by the check. 
Quoth the young Cock, PII neither meddle nor make. 


When he ſaw the old cock's neck wrung off, for taking part with- 
the maſter and * old hen 5, for taking part with the dame. 


E 3 K 0 
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To order without a Conſtable. 
He's no Conjurer. 


Marry come up my dirty Coufe 2 


Spoken by way of taunt, te thoſe who boaſt chemelves of their 
birth, 3 or the like. 3 


Con fin germans quite removed. 
He's fallen into a Cow-turd. 


He looks like a Cow-turd ſtuck with Primroſes. 
To a Cows thumb. 


Crack me that nut, quoth Bumſted 
To rock the cradle in one's | ſpetacles. 
Cream-pot love. 


Such as young fellows 1 to dairy-maids, to get cream and 
other good up of them. 


Cuckolds : are chriſtians. 


1 The 407 is well known of the oda woman, n a young . f 
| fellow call his dog cuckold, ſays to — Are you not t aſhamed RE. 
call a dog by a Chriſtian's name. 5 


. He has deſerved a Cuſhion. 
That is he hath gotten a boy. TR ns 0 


10 kill a man with a Cuſhion. 
A Curtain lecture. 


Socks an one as a wife reads bee husband when ſhe dude, him f in 
bed. 
If a Cuckold come he'll take away the meat. viz, nn 
If there be no falt on the table. N 1 
| It's better to be a-cold than a C uchold Wt 
For want of company welcome trumpery. e ; 
That's the cream of the jeſt. 5 
It's but a copy of his countenance. 3 1 I 
His Cow hath calved, or ſow pigg d. 1 
He hath got what he ſought for, or expected. f 
Wich Cf one mf mak pong of a ſtool-foot THE | 
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| A good day wil not mend him, nor a bad day i im- 


of joculatory Proverbs. 5 5 


a 


* Daſnel dawcock fits among the Doctors. 


Corchorus inter olera, Corchorus is a ſmall herb of intle account: 


| Some take it to be the Male Pimpernel: befides which there is an- 
other herb ſo calles, which reſembles Mallows, and! s mach. caten | 


by the Egyptians. | 


When the Devil i 18 bd. 


_ Heigh ho, the Devil is dead. | 
: Strikes Dacotin, the Devil is in the hen. 
The Devil is good to ſone. 
hz It 8 good ſometimes to hold a candle to the Devil. 


dog-trick. 


It's a good Dog can catch any hs. 
He looks like a Dog under a door. 


Make a-do and have a-do. 


I know what I do when I drink. 


Drink off your drink, and ſteal no lambs. 


Drift is as bad as unthrift. 
He was hang'd that left his anal behind him. 


i x Good Glow have a ſtor "fs a certain malefaQtor, who « came to | 
| be News upon leaving his drink deb! him in an Alehoaſe, at 
the N | | 


$ of an Hue and Cry. 


him. 


E rl make * dance without a pipe. 
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Holding a candle to the Devil is  afiting in in a bad cauſe an eva 
5 matter. | 


| The Devil is is in the * : 
When the Devil is a bow you ſhall eat wats, os 
i To give one the Dog to hold. 6,0, To ſerve one a 


— 


— 4 — 3 
E 


8 2 


1 LL warrant you for an Egg at Eaſter, 


OU two are fi nger and thumb. 


My wife cries s five loaves a penny, i. e. She s 


in travel. 


It s good WL if it were but caught. 


le t's ſpoken of any Seele good that one e hath not, but calls 


7 much of, ſues for, or endeavours after. A future 8900, RED is 
to be catched, if a man can, is but little worth. 


To-morrow morning I found an horſe-ſhoe. 


ON The Fox was fick, and he knew not where : 


He MN his hand on his tail, and ſwore it was 
hers.” 


: That which one moſt forehets ſooneſt comes to paſs. _ 


182 gell. witet fue. bomini Jatis cautum * in berar. 
10rat. | 


Look to him Jak, there” SA rag in the flocks. 


IHE way to be' gone is not to ftay here. 
Good gooſe do not bite. 
Its a ſorry gooſe will not baſte herfelf, 
I care no more for it than a gooſe-turd for the 75 hames, 
Let him ſet up ſhop on Goodwin” s ſands. 5 


Tuhis is a piece of country wit; there being an æquivoque in the | 
word Goodwin, which is a ſirname, and allo ſignifies gaining 1 wealth, - 


He would live i in a gravel pit. 
spoken of a wary, ſparing, niggardly perſon. 


This grow'd by night. | 
re of a crooked Rick c or tre, it could not ſee to grow. 
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Great 


n 
. 
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2 ov wa 


of joculatory Proverbs. 57 
Great doings at Gregory's, heat the oven twice for a. 
cuſtard. 


He that {ſwallowed a Gudgeon. 


He hath ſwore deſperately, wiz. to that which there is a x great 
_ preſumption 18 falſe: Swallowed a falſe oath. 


The Devil's guts. i. e. The ſurveyor? 8 chain. 
A good fellow lights his candle at both ends. 
ne help the fool, quoth Pedley. _ 


This Pedley was a natural fool himſelf, and yet bad uſually this 
| exprſho in "ls mouth. Indeed none are more ready to pity the 


_ folly of others, than thoſe who have but a imall means of — 
. 8 


IIS hair grows through his hood. 
He is very poor, his hood is full of holes. 


You have a handſome head of hair, F give mea 
"Re. - 5 


Wen Spendthrifis cr come to lui money they commonly uſher | 


in their errand with ſome frivolous diſcourſe in commendation of 
the perſon they would borrow of, or ſome of his parts or qualities: : 


7 The lame may be ſaid of be ggars. 
* A handſome bodied man in the face. 


Hang yourſelf for a paſtime. 


1 12 1 PI chuſe my pillows . 
A King Harrys face. 


Better have it than Hear of it. 
Jo take heart of grace. 
To be hide-bound. 


This was a Hill in King Harry $ days. 
_ To be looſe in the Hilts. 


_ Hit or mils for a cow-heel. 


A Hober-de-hoy, half a man and half a boy. 
Hold or cut Codpiece-point. 


Hold him to it buckle and thong. 
She's an Holy-day dame. 


Tou make honey of a * 's-turd, MI 
That | 


4” 


men daxghters. 
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That horſe is troubled with corns. i. e. founderd, 
He hath caten a horſe, and the tail hangs out of his 


mouth. 


He had better put his horns i in his pocket, than wie 


them. 


| There's but an hour i in a day between a good bouſe- 


wife and a bad. 


With a little more pains, ſhe that fatter might do things realy, 


He came in hos'd and ſhod. 


He was born to a good eſtate, He came into the world as a a Bee 


Es into the hive : or into an > houſe, or into a trade, or employment. 


; 
Am not the firſt and ſhall not be the lt. 
To be Jack in an office. 


5 An inch an hour, a foot a day. 
A basket Faftice, | a Jil — a good forcnoon Ju- 


ice. 


Hel do Tic ht or wrong. 


K 


; T* I caught a Knave i in a 2 purſe We: 5 
Knock under the board. Le mt do ho that will 5 


not drink his cup. 


As good a naue I know, as a knave I know bor 
An horſe-kiſs. A rude kiſs, able to beat one's teeth c.. 


TIS houſe fands on my Lady's 1 . 


A long lane and a fair wind, and always thy 


heels here away. 


5 Lok are lads leavings. 22 


In the Faſt part of England. where they uſe the word Mothther for 


a girl, they have a fond old ſawe of this nature, viz. Wenches are 


tinters bitches, girles are Balu trulls, and medbdbers are honeft 


Hell. 


d 


5 
1 
AS 
tu 
1 
. 0 
IF > 0 
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+5 
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Hill laugh at the wagging of a ftraw. 


Neither lead nor drive. An antoward, unmanage- 


_ able perſon. | 


To play /egft in ſight. Es, 5 


| To go as if dead /ice dropp'd out of him. 


Hie is ſo paw, lou and weak, that he cannot maintain his lice. 


Thowlt lie all manner of colours but blue, and that 


is gone to the litting. i. e. dying. 


Lell a lie and find the troth. 


Lifteners ne er hear good of themſelves. 
To lye in bed and forecaſt. 


Sick of the Lombard fever, or of the 1 
She hath been at London to call a ſtrea a firaw, and 


a Wawa wall. Cbeſb. 


This the common n people aſe in ſcorn of thoſe hs having been at 


London are aſhamed to ſpeak their own N dialect. 


She lives by love and lumps i in corners. 
: Every one that can lick a diſh; as much as to ſay, 


every one //mpliciter, tag-rag and bob tail. 


5 It SA lightening betore death. 


This is general y obſerved of ſick perſons, that a little before they 
die their pains leave them, and their underſtanding and memory re- 


turn to them ; as a candle juſt before 1 it Hoes out t gives a great blaze. 


The beſt FRE leap the ſtile firſt. _ 4. Let the worthieſ 


perſon take Place. 


M. 


Mi eld — heap and thrutch, i. e. thruſt, | 


Che 


Io find a Py neſt. 
He's a man every inch of him. 


A match, quoth Hatch, when he > got his wife by the 
| breech, * 


60 An Alphabet | 
A match, quoth Jack, when he kiſs'd his dame. | ( 
All the matter's not in my Lord Judge's hand. = 
Let him mend his manners, it will be his own another 
_. 2 
6 Nati to the back. A metaphor taken from knives ; 
and ſwords. = 
Tis Midſummer Moon with you, 1. e. You are mad. = 
To handle without mttins. _ * 
He was born in a mill. i. e. He's deaf 3 = 
Sampſon was a ſtrong man, yet could he not pay no- 
nuey before he had it. =_ 


| Thou ſhalt have moon Hine i in the muſtard-pot for i it. 
3 nothing. : 
Sick of the null FT with cating choppꝰ d hay. 


5 You make a muCK-bill on my trencher, quoth the : { 
ae 5 ; |. 


Von carve me a a great heap. 1 ſuppole ſome bride at firſt, think- 
ing to ſpeak elegantly and finely. might uſe that expreſſion ; and fo it = 
was taken up in urolery; or elle it's only a droll, mace to abuſe 
country brides, affecting fine N Fn 


po This maid was born odd. 5 
Spoken of a maid who lives to be old, and cannot get a husband. 8 


haue nopence, half a groat lacking two pence. 
Would No 7 thank you had never been made, 
His noſe will abide no jeſts. 


Doth your noſe {well [or eek, 7. e. itch] at t that ? 


52 [ had rather it had wrung you by the noſe than me 
by the belly. 7. e. a fart. 


: It's the nature of che beaſt. 
| 0 


Small Officer... RE 
Once out and always out. 


1 


of joculatory Proverbs. 61 


Old enough to lie without doors. 


Old muck- hills will bloom. 


Old man when thou dieſt give me thy doublet. 


An old woman in a wooden ruff. i. e. in an 1 antique 
dreſs. , 


It will do with an onion. 
To look like an ow! in an Ivy-buſh. 
To walk by owl-light _ K 
He has a good eſtate, but that the right owner keeps 


it from him. 
How do you after your ere ? 


1 All one but their meat goes two ways. 


p. 


1 E 3 Here's a pad in the ſtraw. 


As it pleaſes the painter. 
Mock no panyer-men, your father was a fiſher. 


= 7 Every peaſe bath its veaſe, and a bean fifteen. 


| Aveaze veſcia- in Ine is crepitus venrris. 80 it Grit Peale 
are Latulent, but Beans ten times more. 


You may know by a PEA how: a lung be 4 
Peter of wood, church and mills are all his. Cbeſb. 
60 Pipe at Padley, there's a peſcod feaſt. 


Some have it, Go pipe at Colſton, &c. It is ſpoken i in deriſion to 


people that buſy themſelves about matters of no concernment. 


He piſſes backwards. 7. e. does the other thing, | 


He has biſs'd his tallow. __ HR ct 


This is ſpoken of bucks who grow lean after rating time, and may 


5 be applied to men. 


Buch a reaſon niſed my ts ; 
He plays win as r as if he pick d your pocket. 


JF 
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62 An Alphabet 
If you be not pleaſed put your hand i m your pocket 
and pleaſe yourſelf. 


A jeering expreſſion to ſuch. as will not be pleaſed with the reaſon. 


able offers of others. 


As Plum as a Jagger © ear, i. e. a a quagmire Devon. 
To pocket up an injury. 


| l. e. To paſs i it by without revenge, or taking x notice. 


= The difference between the poor man and the rich i is, 
that the poor walketh to get meat for his ſtomach, | 


the rich a ſtomach for his meat. 

5 Prate is prate, but it's the duck lays the eggs. 
She is at her laſt prayers, _ 
Proo naunt your mare puts. i. e. oullns. 


It would vex a dog to ſee a pudding creep. 


He was chriſten'd with pump-water. 

| It is ſpoken of one that hath a red face. 5 

Pye-lid makes people wiſe, 

| Becauſe no man can tell what is in a a pye ll the lid be alen up. 
To ride poſt for a pudding. 


Be fair condition'd, and eat bread with your 2 "x 


He's at a forcd put. 


7 E-l do as they & at t Gerd 


en. 1 
5 8 


DOME rain bende reſt, A e ar ms. 


rain. 


When molaickely perſons. are very merry, it is obſerved, tbat 
there uſually follows an extraordinary fit of 1 _ doing all 


Every. 


things * in extreams. 


What we do not to 87s. we muſt do i in the oy 


The dirt- bird [or dirt-owl] 7 we ſhall have : 


A > Ry | 


Sunday twain. 
A rich rogue two ſhirts and a 1 


Right maſter right, four nobles | a years a Crown a 


quarter. Cheſh. 
Room for cuckolds, Sc. 3 
He roſe with his Arſe upwards. A fign of luck. 


1 He would live as long as old Roſſe of Pottern, who 


liv'd till all the world was weary of him. 


Let him alone with the Saint's Bell, and give hirn 


Tope enough. 
W The Lajs i in the red petticoat ſhall pay for all. 


Young wen anſwer fo when they are chid for U fo prodight 


4 and expenſive, meaning, they will get a wife ns —_— portion, 
that ſhall pay for it. 


= N 5 > "HM 2 Tyme nor Seed | 


: : Rub and 2 good caſt. 


Be not too haſty, and youll freq the heitr- Make not more - | 


Ale than a good ſpeed. 


"1s ſooner Jaid than done. 
School-loys ave the realprebleſ people in the 


world, they care not how bttle they have for their 
money. 


A Scot on Scot's bank. 
The Scotch ordinary. i. e. The houſe of allies. 


| That goes againſt the ſpins. Les Ir s to my prejudice, : 


1 do it not willingly. i 
ile knows not whether 155 obe goes awry. 
Dig not but fend, 1&1] come if he be a 


Strrab your dogs, ſirrah not me, for I was 5 born be- 


fore you could fee. _ 
Of all tame beaſts I hate Sluts. 
Hes nothing but u and bones. 
Zo r a fair thread. 5 


il 
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Every day of the weck a ſhower of rain, and on 
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4 * * * could have ſung well before he brake his le . 
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64 An Alphabet © 
Spit in his mouth and make him a maſtiff. 
No man cry'd ing fiſh. 


Strelching and yawning leadeth to > bed. 
To ſtumble at the truckle-bed, 


To miſtake the chamber- maid's bed for his wife's. 


ſhoulder with whiſtling. 5 
 Sweet-heart and bag- pudding. 5 
Nay ſtay, quoth Stringer, when his neck was in | the 8 

halter. 

12 nothing when you are dead. K . be filent. 


Eo 


T. 


X E I tail will catch the cli 
| 8 of one that ſits on the ground. 


* A tall man if his hands, He will not let : a bea ref F | 
EE --- An | 
He's Tom Tell-troth. 
Two flips for a refer... 
The tears of the tankard. 
7 Four farthings and a thimble make 4 tailor's pocket 
_ qingle. 1 
To = {not 1 i. e. to we 175 
Though he ſays nothing he pays it with tinting like 
the Welchman's Jackdaw. 
_ Title tattle, give the gooſe more har. 
TDoſted cheeſe hath no maſter. 3 
Pick for trick, and a ſtone in thy foot . quoth 
one, pulling a ſtone out of his mare's foot, when ſhe 
Bit him on the back, and he her on the buttock. 
1 Are there traitors at the table that the loaf 1 is turn d : 
the wrong fide upwards? 
To trot like a Doe. TY 
There's not a turd to chuſe, quoth 1 the good wife by 
her two a of butter. 5 
It 
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of joculatory Proverbs. 65 


He looks like a Tooth-dranwer, i. e. very thin and 


meagre. if 
That's as ſrue as I am his uncle. | 
9 are . = 

7 =_ 
| 1 FEAL wil be cheap - Calves fall. | ” ' 
E A Jeer for thoſe who loſe the calves of their legs by, ie. i | 
ks a ſhoulder of weal there are twenty and two good | 1 


bits. 


— 
— 21 — 


1 2 wo I 
— — 


This i is apiece. of country wit. They mean 1 by it, 2 are 


twenty 8 * forty) _— in a a ſhoulder of veal, 5 but two TIDE. 
ones. 


— 


A 4 rr era or Rod 
eren 


5 He's a velvet true heart. Cbeſb. 8 ; 
I'll venture it as Johnſon did his wiſe, and ſhe did EW 
Up with it, if it be but a ä it will caſe your ſto- 
mac 5 


| Le on the wall, and it will not bite 5 


Spoken 1 in jeer to ſuch as are bitten with muſtard. 


: r ! tata 


| A Scotch warming. pan, i. e. A wench. 


F 
' : 
| 
| 


n 


** 


; The ſtory is well known of he Gentleman travelling in a Scot 

land. who deſiring to have his bed warmed, the ſervant-maid doffs © 
her clothes, and lays herſelt down in it a while. In Scotland they 

| have neither 3 W 2 nor houſes of office. 


| She's as quiet as a waſd i in one's snoſe. 8 Op 
| Every man in his way. 3 e 
Mater bewitch'd, i. e. very thin; 
Cat and welcome, faſt and heartily welcome. 

| am very <wheamow (i. e. nimble) quoth the old wo- 


man, when ſhe ſtepp'd into the milk bowl, Porkſh, 
A white-liver'd fellow. 


Ta ſhoot wide of the mark. e 
8 


66 An 4 liphaber, &c. 


Wide quoth, Milſen, 

To fit like a wire-dratoer under kis work. Lari. 
X He hath more it in his head than thou in both 0 

ſhoulders, | 

He hath plaid wily beguiled with himſelf. 

You may truſs up all his wit in an egg-ſhell. 

Hold your tongue husband, and let me : talk that have = 
We wr; = 
Erbe wit of you, and the wool it a blue dog will = 

make a good medley. = 

This is the world and the other is the country, et 

ben the Devil is dead there's a wife for * 8 


To wrap it up in clean linen. 


Te deliver fordid or uncleauly bauer! in a decent language. | 7568 f . 


A point next the uit. 


E has made a younger brother of him. | 
The younger brother hath the more wit. 


The younger brother is the ancienter Gentleman. 
2 Old and * young and tender. 5 


Harrys children of Leigh, never an one like e 


Go here away, go there away, quoth Mad e Wiit- 


Mi Jeellay Proverbial Sayings ; 


r a miller. a weaver; and a tallbr in a bag, And 
ſhake them, the firſt that comes out will be a 


thief, 


A Seaman if he carries a mill- ſtone will have a quait out 


„rr *8#»74 


of it. Spoken of the common muriners, if 50 can | 


come at things that may be eat or drank 


__ worth, when ws rode the mare in the tedder. 


| There's Krümion, 
. 1 kill'd "wh for good will, fad Scot, when he kill 
Gi ip with an ill rubbing; * Badger, when his mare : 


Duntinh, whh hb lick d up the Heh-tüfd. 
his neighbour* S mare. 


kick d. 


This ke is a 2 Uxpibiion, dia 0 5 people that # ein and = 


: ound. 


He's a hot ſhot in A muſtard pot, when both bis heels | 


ſtanli richt up. 


Three dear years will raiſe a baker's Gadgkter to a * 


tion. 776 not the ſmalineſs ol the bread, but the 
very of the baker. © 


I hope | better, quoth Benſon, when his wite bad him 


One, two, three, four, are juſt half a a ſcore. LY 


FX 


come in cucko 


* 


e. deſtruction, of honey, quoth = 
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68 Proverbial Sayings. 


| ry make him water his horſe at High-yate. 


: He that would have good luck in horſes muſt Kit 1 


He that ſnites his noſe, and hath it not, forfeits his 


: It's s an ill gueſt that never drinks to > his hoſt. 
Run tap run tapſter. COW 


free of his drink to others, that he 1 Is fain to run away. 
He hath got the fiddle but not the ſtick. 


: the like. 
That's the way. to a the old one on the neſt. 


ments, we muſt be content with ſome trouble, inconvenience, af- 
fronts, diſturbance, & c. A 


Il make him fy up with at 8 * i. e. undo 
| him. 3 * 


So when a man is Is or undone, we fag he is blown 0 P. 


7. e. Tll ſue bim. and make him take a journey vp | to Lene 


What have 1 to do with radar, 8 windmill E Lei. 


ceſter. 


What have I to do with other mens ; matters? : 


the Parſons wife. 


"face | to the King. 


A man can do no more than he can. 


This i is ſaid of a tapſter that arinks ſo mk himſelf, and | is 0 


4. e. The books but not c the , to make aſe of them, or 


This muſt be if we brew. 


That is if we SN TER mean and ſordid, or lucrative employ- 


| Proverbial Periphraſes " one drunk... 


Fs diſguiſed, He has got a piece of bread and 
cheeſe in his head. He has drunk more than 
he has bled, He has been in the Sun. He has 2 


— 


cup too much. He is one and thirty. He is dagg'd. 


vy. The malt is above the water. As drunk as a 
wheelbarrow He makes indentures with his legs. He's 


accompts. He has made an example. He is con- 


uÞ his e i. e. vomited. 


and drinking. 


Make a pearl on your nail. To ng, the Pitcher. 


There's no deceit 1 in a brimmer. Su 
is at the bottom. Ale that would make a cat to 
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not a good houſe- wife that will not wind up her bot- 
tom, 1. e. take off her drink. 5 


One that bath the French Pex. 


gue. 


F- 


P ee Phraſes 69 
jag or load. He has got a diſn. He has got a 


He has cut his leg. He is afflicted. IIe is top-hea- 


well to live. He's about to caſt up his reckoning or 
| cerned. He is as drunk as David's ſow. He has 


ſtolen a manchet out of the brewer's baſket. He's 
raddled. He is very weary. He drank till he r 


Proverbial Phraſes and Sentences belonging. to drink 5 


———ðꝰẽ .yr „ r 


13 
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9) 0 10 een + F * 
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FT your TY Wind up your bottom. Play 6 
off your duſt, Hold up your dagger-hand. 


on the beſt 


ſpeak. Fill what you will, and drink what you fill. 
| He hath piſs'd out all he hath againſt the walls. She's 


2 We , Brno ane 2 
— —— pe 7—½— ] 
n 2 * a > 


LE has been at Haddam. "He has got the Crin- 

| kams. He is pepper'd. He is not pepper-proof. 

| He has got a Kentiſh Ague. He has got the new 
| conſumption. He has got a clap. He has got a blow 
over the noſe with a French cowlſtaff. He is Frenchi- 

| fied. The Covent-Garden ague. The Barnwell a- 
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. dows. He dare not ſhew his head. Fe hath ſwallow- 

| ed. a, ſpider. He hath ſhewed them a fair pair of il 
EO heels, He is marched off. He Ss on his laſt legs, 
EG is run off his Le. 1 


He keeps a caſt of Merlins. Men of his hair are 
| ſeen oftener at the B.- court than at the gallows. 


Broverbiab Phraſes. 
To make Water, &c. 
TO make a little maids water. Is water the Ma- 


Fo olds. To ſpeak with a maid. To gather a 
0 Togk PPP the yall. 


4 Lier. 


FE firms ha en Hel! not let any Pig : 
dy lie by him. He ſhall have the king's horſe. 


7 "Hes a Wong: bow-man. He lies as faſt as a wy. can 
„ 5 5 


4 great Lie. | 
mls AT was laid on "aha om That's a : loud | | 
| "That's a lie with a witneſs, a lie witha | « 

e oF Tha: & ſticks in his throat. If a lie could = 
ave. Der him, ar would have, e it. The S 
am of that was a whiſker. 3 3 

oe SIM 1 . Fl 0 


He's blown up. He has ſhutup his ſhop-win- | h 


PE 
— 2 


4 Wencher. 


E. love 1 mutton. Hell run at ſheep. He'll 
commit poultry. He'll have a bit for his cat. 


4 


Proverblal Phraſes. 71 


wich ber tail. She's as 
light-ſkirts. A kind-hearted 

ts 22 1 4 Ley of felt As 
ecpant 3 whore 8s ever pils'd. A Cockatnce. A Le- 
man. She's as common as a barber's chair. As com- 
mon as the high-way. She lies backward and lets out 
ber fore: rooms. ! is neither wife, days nor 
= maid. 


A covetows perſon. 


11s money comes from him like drops of Was 
1 Hell flay a flint. Hell not loſe the droppings of 
E bi noſe. He ſerves the poor with a thump on the 
ö heck with a ſtone. He'll dreſs an egg, and give the 
 offal to the poor. He's like a ſwine, never good un- 
: tl he come to the knife. Avarus ni cum moritur ni! 
a relle facit. Lab. Hs purſe | Is made of toad's * 


Proverbial Phraſe relating to focal trades. 


= THE fmith hath always : a ſpark in his throat. The 
? {ſmith and his penny are both black. Nine tay- 
lors make a man. Cobler's law, he that takes mo- 
= ney muſt pay the ſhot. Fo brew in a bottle and 
bake in a bag. The Devil would have been a wea- 
ver but for the Temples. The gentle craft. Sir 
Hu gh's bones. A Hangman i is 2 gogd trade, he doth 
his * by day-light. It is good to be ſure. Toll 
tit again, quoth the "Miller * tooth good Barber. 
A horſe- doctor, 7. e. a farrier. He ſhould be a baker 
| by his bow-legs. Take all and pay the baker. | He 
drive a ſubtle gas. 9998 
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Proverbs that are intire Sentences. 
A: 
> ao foon e 


Parallel to this a are, Out of 4 by out of mand, and Seldom iy hoo | 
| forgotten: And not much different thoſe Greek ones. Tut v. 


Tes plac dM e pix. Friends dwelling afar off are no friends. 


And Tlonads pla- 3 DEALT. Forbearance of 


| converſation d olves elend a 


- Adverf ity makes a man v not nch. 


The French * Vent au = adds rend wn 3 5 The wind 
in à man's face makes him wiſe. If to be good be the greateſt 
wiſdom, certainly affliction and adverſity makes men better. Pexa- 


tio dat were : | 155 
| = 


He that's afraid of every ya muſt not 0 in a 


meadow. * 


Obi ha paura. Togui urtica non piſci i in herba. nal He that $ 


5 afraid of every nettle 92 0 not piſs in We Hs. 
Y He that's afraid of leaves muſt box come in a wood. 


Ti h n French Proverb Englted, 5 . a peur 4 halli 5 


doit aller au bois. 


He that's afraid of the wagging 8. feathers muſt 
cep from among wild fowl. 


"a Cp in his French Dictionary produces this 4 an 28 
k Proverb, 3 to the 3 
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Proverbs that are, &c. "BY 


He that's afraid of wounds muſt not come nigh a 
N battle. 


/ 


"Theſe four Proverbs hve all one b and the ſame ſenſe, VIZ. That 


timorous perſons muſt keep as far off from danger as they can. 
They import alſo, that cauſeleſs fear works men unneceſlary dif 
| quiet, puts them upon 2 and fooliſh — and — them : 


ridiculous. | 


FL Hes n&er The to have a good thing cheap that's a. 


fraid to ask the price. II Maura 7 ai bon marche qui | 


ne le demande. Gall. 
= Agree, for the law is coſtly. 


1 e the Gann if. 
a ſuit many times exceeding the value of the thing woken for. 
The Italians ſay, Meglio e magro accerdo che graſſe 3 A 5 


Jean ASI is better chan a 1 ſentence. 


A man cannot live by the air. 
Good Ale is meat, drink, and cloth. 


Fair chieve good Ae, it makes SE" folks ſpeak as 


they think. 


Fair chieve i is aled 1 in a the fame tense here as Well. fare — 


is in the South, that is, good ſpeed, good ſucceſs have it, I com- 
mend it. It mall have my good wiſh, or r good word. In vine 


= veritas. 


We ſhall ke al alike 1 in our graves. 


| cus tellus Panperi 3 regümque pueris. vet. Mors 
iceptra Hgonibus Zquat. 


No kving man all things can. 


Non omnia OP WES omnes. i. See many ſentences to. 
S this n in Argon 5 Auages. 


Almoſt was never hang d. 
Almgft and very nigh ſaves many a * 


The Ggnification of this word Almoſt having ſome latitude, men 


ure apt to frerch 3 it to cover untruths. 


2 —Ä—— IE» wr” oe, uw OCD AE —— 
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74 Proverbs that are 
Angry (or * men ſeldom want woe. 


Haſty in our language is but a more gentle word fir angry. 
Anger indeed makes men haſty, and inconſiderate 1 in their aQions. 
Furor i 8 mentem pracipitant. | 


He that's angry without a cauſe muſt be pleaſed) with- 
. _ out amends. 


Two Anons and a bye and bye is an i hone and a half. 
Scald not your lips i in another man s F = 


OED 


1 8 


Parallel hereto i is that place Prov. xxvi. A 7 


| The higher the Ape goes the more he ha 1 5 tail. tail. 7 7 


: The higher n or baſe-bred perſons are advanced, the more 

5 they diſcover the lownels and baſeneſs of their ſpirits and tempers: 
For as the Scripture ſaith, Prov. xxvi. 1. Honour is unſeemꝶ for @ 
fool. Tu fai come la ſmia, chi piu va in alto piu moſtra il culo. 

Ital. The Italians I find draw this Proverb to a different ſenſe, to 
ſignify one, who the more he (peaks the more ſpare he * gu _ 
. the more ridiculous he e bim ſelf. OT 
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Stretch your arm no further chan your fleeve will 
reach. 7 


Metiri ſe quemque: modulo f fu ac e pede verum mY 


Lad you mine Arſe and ſhit through my ribs. 


* That i is, lend you that whereof I have neceſſary and frequent Ss. | 

ang want it myſelf. It is a Ruſſick proverb, and of frequent uſe in 
_ this nation; and was, I ſuppoſe, brought o over to us by Py mer- : 
: Chants that traded there. 


Never be aſhamed t to eat your meat. 


Z Hpud menſam werecundari neminem derer. RinGuius takes notice 
that this Proverb is handed down to us from the Ancients, ſave that 
the vulgar adds, negue in lecko: whereas (ſaith he) Nuſquam magis 
Habenda eft verecundiæ ratio quam in ſecto & comvivio.” ? Vet ſome 
there are who out of a ruſtick ſhame-facedneſs or over-manperlineſs 
are very troubleſome at table, expecting to be carved to, and often 
invited to eat, and refuſing what you offer them, c. The Italians 
ſay almoſt in the ſame — A tavola nop bi{ggug haver verge 

And the French. Qui a honte de manger a honte de vivre. 


He that's aſhamed to eat 1s 5 aſhamed to live, 
Every 


intire ene AT 4 q 


Every man mult eat a peck of Aſhes before he dies. 
Loſe nothing for ang. 


Every Aſs thinks himſelf worthy to ſtand with the 


king s horſes, 
A kindly Aver will never make a good horſe. 


= This is a Scottiſh Proverb quoted by King 7am 
con Doron. It ſeems the word Aver in Scott ſignifies a 2 as 
= appears alfo by that other proverb, An inch of a Nag is worth a 


x an of an Aver: in our ancient writings Averium ſigniſies any la- 
DdDouring beaſt, whether Ox or — and ſeems to be al one with : 


| : the Latin Fumentum. 
: Awe makes Dun ardw. 
B. 


== HAT which is . for the backs is bad for che | 


A 
Dod commoditas fua en incommoda ſecum. 


7 He loves bacon well that licks the ſwine-fty-door. 
Where bad's the beſt, naught muſt be the choice. 
A bad buſh 1 is better than the open field. 


That is, it's better to have any choug a bad friend 0 rein 


. | than to be quite deſtitute and expored to th wide wor Id. 


A bad ſhift. is better than none. 
When bale 1 18 hext boot is next. 


Hlext is e of higheſt; as next is of vigheth. Bale i is 
an old Engl word ſignif WING miſery, and boot profit or help. SQ 
en things are come to the vor they'll 


tis as much as to ſay, 
mend.” Cu um duplicantur lateres wenit Moſes, 


5 A bald head i iS ſoon Haven: - 
Make not balks of gopd ground. 


A balk, Latin Scamnum; ; LE cmd of ea 


over without turning up or br 


itb which the * * 


ng. It is alſo uſed for narrow 


ſüps of land left unplowed on purpoſe in champian countries, for | 
boundaries 


between mens lands, or {ome other convenience. 
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7 "I Proverbs that are 


bl A good face needs no band; and a bad one deſerves 
11 none. 
| | Some make a x rhyme of this by adding. Ard a ret awench no 4 
bl land. © . = 
1 ; More words than one go to a bargain: F 
JN 1 A good bargain \ is a pick- purſe. FE 
v1 5 . Bon marchè tire nt hors de la bt Gall. Good cheap i is J 
0 | „ dear, for i it tempts people to buy what they need not. =_ 
10 3 5 
Fi + a Bare walls make giddy houſe-wives. # 
10 . Idle bond Gies they en nothing DCE xD to Wa 1 
Ih themſelves, and ſhew their good houſe-wifery. We ſpeak this in 
11 excuſe of the good woman, who doth, like St. Paul's widow, meetp- © 
=  F400ar 74s oixias, gad abroad a little too much, or that is = 
i LE: flamed for not giving the entertainment that is expected, or not be- | 
170 having herſelf as other matrons do. She hath nothing to work up- 
— on at home, ſhe is diſconſolate, and therefore ſeeketh to divert he. 
a ſelf abroad: ſhe is inclined to be virtuous, but diſcompoſed through | 
1 poverty. Parallel to this J take to be that French Proverb, Vu: 
10 dies chambres font les dames folles, which yet Mr. Cotgrave thus R- 
Wt ob 4 renders, Empty chambers make | women a play. on wantons 3 ima BW « 
1 . SF different ſenſe. 55 Eo | | = 5 5 
1 The greateſt "PE" bite not foreſt ; or, dogs that = 1 
8 | bark at a diſtance bite not at hand. 
1 } Cane chi abbaia 1 non mans. Jet Chien qui abbaye. ne mord 
. pas. Gall. Canes timidi vehementiùs latrant. Cave tibi a cane 
10 2 _ & aqua ſilente. Have a care * a K dog and a yrs water. 
wh Sir John Barley-corn's the ſtrongeſt Knight. 
1 It's a hard battle where none eſcapes. : 
| Be as it may be is no . ; 
Every bean hath! its black. 
| ES. 


Nui nemo 2 Fne n, Horat. dene apud 125 
Abe ty yEriodar. Non eft alauda fine criſta. Omni malo Pu- 
nico ineſt granum putre. Ogni rage ha la ſua ſemola. Every 


— . A wr. non en — op 
GOO — — 
— * 


i = hath his bran. Ital. 
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mmtire Sentences. 77 
Sel not the bear s $kin before you have caught him. 


7 


Non vender la relle del orſo i inamzi che ſia preſo. Ital. 
Ne muſt have iron nails that ſcratches a Bear. 
1 A man may bear till his back breaks. 

"= people find him patient they'll be ſure to load him. 


You may beat a horſe till he be fad, and a cow v till 
ſhe be mac. 
0 All that are in bed muſt not have quiet reſt. 
5 Where Bees are, there 1s honey. 


Where there are induſtrious perſdi there i is wealth, for the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich. This we fee verified i in our neighbours 


: the Hollanders. 
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1 A Begger pays a bene with a louſe. i 
1 Beggers muſt be no chooſers. RS 


The French oy Borrowers muſt ben no chooſers. 
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Set a begger on horſe-back, and hell ride a gallop. 


- i ni hi of 1 cum furgit in 1 Claudian. Il ne oY 

orgueil que de pauvre enrichi. Gall. There is no pride to the en- 

riched begger s, II villan nobilitado non conoſce il parentado. Lal. 
The villain ennobled * not own bis kindred or PR. 


* — ma ho i Rr Se ry wee * 
- . 
> >> 1 1 


Sue a begger and get a x louſe. 


Rete non tenditur aceijitri negue milvio. Terent. Phorm, 


E Much ado to bring beggers to ſtocks, and when they 
come there, they'll not put in their legs. 

 Beggers breed, and rich men feed. | NV) 

A begger can never be bankrupt. „ 

It's one hegger's woe, to ſee another by the door 90. 
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A good 


78 Proverbs that are 
A good beginning makes a good ending; 


De bon commencement bonne fin. Gall. & de bonne vie bonne 
fin. A good life makes a * death. Bun 82. ui, bonus. 


Well begun 1 is half done. 


.  Dimidium fact. ut cæpit habet. — Which ſome make 
Pentameter by putting in ene befofe cxeplt. 5 5 


Believe well and have well. 
The lh hath no ears. 


Venter nie baker aw. Ventre ame + n' a point d Geiles Gul 
Diſcourſe to or call upon hungry perſons, they'll not mind you, or 
leave their meat to attend. Or, as Era/mis, Ubi de paſta agitur, 
non attenduntur honeſtæ rationes. Nothing makes the vulgar more 
| untractable, fierce, and ſeditious, than ſcarcity and hunger. Neſcit 


"= ejuna timere. There is ſome _—_ the ad, — have no 
1 becauſe words will not fill it. a 


Z 1 belly burſt than good drink or r fed loft. 
Little difference . a feaſt and a belly-full, 
A Belly-fulPs a belly-full, whether i it be meat or drink. 
% When the Belly is füll, the bones would be at reſt. 
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The belly is not fill'd with fair words. To LT 

v Beſt to bend, while 1 it is a * F 10 

1 | Uldum & molle lutum er, nunc nune e properandus & arri, r FF 

1 Fingendus fine fine rota. Perl, „ 
1 Dux præbet latas arbor ſpatiantibas ambras, JE. 434 235 
10 Duo poſita oft primum tempore virge fuit, = 1 

15 7 unc poterat manibus ſumma tellure revelll, = =; 5 

Nunc flat in immenſum wiribus acta ſuis. Ovid. - | : '/ 

2uare tunc formandi mores (ing quit Eraſmus) cum mollis adbuc tas; ; | Pipe 

tanc cptimis afſueſcendum cuir all quidvis certum eft ingenium. Ce qui I | 

poulain prend en jeuneſſe, Il le, continue en vie illeſſe Gall. The t's 

tricks a colt getteth, at his firſt e will whilſt he continubth 2 


never be lacking, Cogr. 


| They have need of a bean chat 
WD: . 
The 59f is beſt cheap. 


For! it doth the buyer more credit uſe 


16 ths fvufs with 
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The beſt things are worſt to come by. 


intire Sentences. 79 
Make the bet of a bad bargain. 


a Diffcitia que pulchra : Xaarta Th Kand. 


Beware of had I wiſt., N x 
Do as you're 57dgen and you'll never 


bear blame. 


Bircben twigs break no ribs. 


Birds of a feather flock together. 


Uke well to like. The Greeks and Latins have many Provetbs 
do this purpoſe, as Aeli xoxords #8%5 noxordv CAN. Semper 
FF Graculus affidet Graculb. Tri ue Tethryt gix@, abp- 


pa d pupuar. Theocrit. Cicada. ciradæ chara, formicæ 


* /orphics. He ens TY Gpuorey dyes debe &; Thy J 0%. 
Homer. Odyif. 5. Semper fimilem ducit Deus ad fimilem.. OuLÜU,˖ 
ot 91 Ny. Simile gaudet ſiimili. & Ou oͤuuole 404%. 
Simile afpetit ſimile, unde & "OwaroTHhs 177 oN uin. 
Likeneſs is the mother of love. Mqualis equalem deleFat. Voung 
men delight in the company of young, old men of old, learned 
men of learned, wicked of wicked, good fellows of drutikards, &c. 
Tully in Cat. maj. Pares cum paribus (ut eft in wetere proverbio) 


facillims congregantur. e de 
He's in great want of a bird that will give a groat for 


„ 


One bird in the hand is worth two in the buſh. #7 
E meglio aver hoggi nn uovo che dimani una eallina. al. Bet- 


ter have an 7 to-day than a hen to-morrow. Mieux vaut un 


tenez que de 


Heſiod. He that leaves certainty and ſticks to chance, when foo 
It's an ill bird that bewrays its own neſt. 


3 


| Every bia wud hatch her own egg. 


| Tate bee intriſli one fl chodendun off. Terent, It ſhould 
ſeem this Latin Proverb is ſtill in uſe 
mu faith of it, Que quidem ſententia vel hodie vulgo neſtrati in ore 


| iff. Faber compedes quas fecit iþſs get. Ruſon. 


Atwng the Dacth, For Eraf 
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0 vous Þ autez. Gall. Thu tapezoay 4perys, Tt 
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= a8 Proverbs that are 


Small birds muſt have meat. 


Birth i is much, but breeding more. 
If you cannot bite, never ſhew your teeth. 

He that bites on every weed muſt needs 9 on — , 
Ne that is a Hab is a ſcab. 
Black will take no other hue. i 


VDrem bibunt. Fl. lib, 8. h. n. 


8 A Hack hen lays a white egg - 


c conceive the — of i it is, that a black woman may bear a fair 8 
85 child. | TY 


It is ill to drive black TRAY in the dark. 
| They have need of a bling, who kneel to a thiftle. | 
i Blind men can judge no colours. ar A 


7 * 
"9 0 an 4 
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 Chitdren muſt be fed, they cannot be maintained wich nothing 


This Dyers find true by experience. 101 may / 6gnify, that vicious 
perſons are ſeldom or never reclaimed. * en — co- 


He that wears black muſt kg a bruſh, : at his back. 
A. black plum is as ſweet as a White. 


The prerogative of deauty proceeds from fancy. 


This i is a French KARL Noire 9 aud s . 1 


II cieco non giudica de colori. 1. Ti rern 2 lian, 
uid cœco cum ene ?. | 


The Hind eat many a fly. 5 5 IBet 
A man were better be half Vlind, than have both his 41 
eyes Gut. 5 


Who ſo bold as Hind Bayard ? 


4 uellie FA del, A * * 3A piper: Igo | 
rance oats confidence, 83 ſlowneſs, and warinels. 


Who lo blind, as he that will not ice ?-. 
Blow firſt and fip afterwards. | 


Simul eber & * a 22 ht. 


— A blot. 


intire Sentences. 81 


A Blot is no blot unleſs it be hit. 


Bluſbing is virtue's colour. 


Great voaſt, ſmall roaſt. 


Grands vanteurs petits faiſeurs. Gall. Ber 4p: pair?) oy 


| Ns. Briarens , apparet cum fit lepus. And Degovs T2 


2 * S xαννg. 


The nearer r the bone, the ſweeter the Acth. TE 
He that is born to be hang'd ſhall never be drown'd 


He that was born under a three halt-penny Plane 


ſhall never be worth two-pence. 
He that goes a borrowing goes a ſorrowing. 
He that borrows muſt pay again with ſhame or loſs. 


Shame if he returns not as much as he borrowed, lob i if more, 
and i ny s very hard to cut the hair. 


The father to the tough, and the ſun to the plough. 


| This faying I look upon as too narrow to be placed i in the family 
of Proverbs ; it is rather to be deemed a rule or maxim in the te- 
nure of the Gavil kind, where though the father had judgment to 
be hanged, yet there followed no forteiture of his eſtate, but his ſon 
might (a happy man according to Horace's deſcription) paterna 


rura bobus exercere ſuis. Though there be that expound this Pro- 
verb thus, The father to the bough, 7. e. to his 3 of hawk - 
ing and hunting, and the ſon to the FREE, 7. e. to a poor huevend- 
man's condition. EY 


They that are bound muſt obey. 
Bought wit is beſt, v. in W. 
Better to bow than break. 


11 vaut mieux alter” que rompre. Gall. E meglio piegar che ſca· 
vezzar. Ital. 


A bow long bent at laſt waxeth weak. 


. rumpitur. Things are not to 
© ſtrength. This may be applied both to the body and the mind: 

: " much labour and — weakens and i impairs both the « one and 
| the other, 


1 arco ſi rompe & ta trop teſo. tial; rom wants intenſiu 
* ſtrained beyond their nu, and 
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82 Proverbs that are 


Otia corpus alunt, animus quogue paſcitur illis ; 
| Immodicus contra carpit utrumgue labor. 


Brag's a good dog, but that he hath loſt his tail. 
Brag's a good dog if he be well ſet on; but he dare 


not bite. 


| Much bran and little nar 


2ware of breed, Cheſh. i. e. an il breed, 


6 hat that's bred | in the bone will never out of the 


fleſh, 


- Chi ＋ ba pern natura fin alla foſſa dura. Ital. That which come: 
naturally continues till death. The Latins and Greeks have many 
Proverbial ſayings to this purpoſe, as Lupus pilum mutat non men 
tem. The wolt may change his hair os wolves and horſes _ 
gray with age) but not his diſpoſition. 


Naturam expelle's | s rcd licet uſaue recur ret. Hot. 


and "OuToTes motioes TY naprivey pie Cad Ce. Ariſtopb. 


You can never bring a crabfiſh to go . forwards. & Eyaoy 


fy nuaoy udemor” opf3y. Wood that grows crooked will hard- 
ly be ttraightened. Parſons naturally inclined to any vice will 

hardly be reclaimed. For this Proverb | is for the molt part taken 

5 in the worſe ſenſe. | 


| Letevery man pri we Side he goes over 5.6. 


Speak not ill of him who hath done you a courteſy, or whom 


you have made uſe of to your benefit ; or do commonly make ule of 


Bridges were made for wiſe men to walk over, and 


fools to ride over. 
A bribe will enter without knocking, 
A broken ſack will hold no corn. 


This is a French p- . Ny ſped, Un fac perce ne e peut tenir 
le grain: though I am not ignorant that there are _— common 
both to France and England, and ſome that run through moſt lan- 

guages. Sacco rotto non tien miglio. Hal. Mullet ng one EE 
he leaſt of grains. 


A broken ſleeve holdeth the arm back. 
Much bruit little fruit. 
Who bulls the cow muſt keep the calf. 


| Mr. Hemel faith, tha this is a Law Proverb. 


oy Pe ad EE . 


8 — 


3 
* intire Sentences, 83 
N The vurnt child dreads the fre. 


Almoſt al! 1 afford us S yings and „ to this | 
purpoſe, ſuch are 805 Hz 72 O- 157 Hrfrod.. pe her 


1 9 Ts TEMES Ly vw Homer. Piſcater u ſaßit; Aruck by 5 


the Scorpion fh or H aſtinaca. whole prickles are cl:cemed venomon?, 
Can” ſcottato da l' acqua calda ha paura poi della fredda, 1a! the 
{lame we find in French, Chien elchaudé eraint Feat freide, A 
The ſcalded dog _ cold water. 1% e 


= 2 will have bands. 
| Perſons that are meddling ah troubleſome mutt be tied thort, | 


Who more 540 than they that have leaſt to > do? ? 
Every man as his 9/7 eſs ties. 


q Alli 18 not butter the cow ſhites. 


Non 6 tutto butyro che fa 14 voccn. Lal. 


C What; is 4 pound of butter among a kennel of bound: 5 
They that have good ſtore of utter may lay it thick 
on ther bread. [or put ſome 1 in their ſnoes.] 


cui multum 75 2 en 22 iar. 


= That which will not be butter muſt be made into ; 
cherer. 5 
They that have no other meat, kind and biltter te 

3 lad to eat. ; 
Who biys hath need of an hundred e eyes, who ſells 


hath enough of one. 
Ni ir an Tali Peters. hi Gaben na biegt 5 Sino oc. 


ghii, chi vende n' ha aflai de uno. And it is an uſdal ſaying, Ca- 
veat nter, Let the. Suk Jopk to, himſelf. The ſeller knows bon 


the worth and price of his commodity. = ; Fan 
2 2d falling is be indir Ad Y DA. ne 
C. 


Calf hi will feaſt an hunter and his ang 
| hounds. 


G 29 5 A man 


" 84 Proverbs that are 


A man can do no more than he can. 
Care not would Have 1 it. 
Care will kill a cat. 


And yet a cat! is faid to have nine Lives. 1 facit canot. 


Care's no cure. 


A Pages of care will not pay an ounce e of debt. 


. "Canto carre E penfieri non pageranno un oncia di debito. Ital, 1 
5: Be 6 hundred — of . will not 2 an ounce of 
2 ot; | 


The beſt cart may ata 
muffled cat 5 no goa mouſer. 


Cal guantat non n piglia mai' forice. bal. A gloved cat, be. 


That cat is out of kind that ſweet milk will not lap. F 
| You can have no more of a cat than her skin. : 


The cat loves fiſh, but ſhe's loth to wet her feet © 


Ox, in rhyme thus, 


| Fain would the cat fiſh eat, 
But ſhe 8 loth her feet to wet. 


Le chat aime le poiſſon, mais il n' aime pas a menilier le patte. | 
Gall. In the fame 1 851 ſo that it ſhould ſeem we en it it 
of the French. . 


The more you rub a cat on the © rump, the higher ſhe 


ſets up her tail. | 
The cat ſees not the als; ever. 


Well might the cat wink when both her eyes were | 


out. 


| When the cat winketh litle wots the mouſe what 


the cat thinketh. 


8 Though the cat winks a while, yet fure ſhe i is not 


blind. 
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intire Sentences. 5 
How can the cat help it if the maid be a fool! ? 


This is an Tralian Prov erb, Che ne puo la gatta ſe la maſlara e * 
matta. Not ſetting up chings ſecurely out of her * or way. 


That that comes of a cat will catch mice. tal. 


| Parallel bew is that Italian proverb. Chi di gallina naſce ; 
convien che rozole. That which is 5 bred of « a * . * 
da gatta naſce ſorici Piglia. Ital. 


: A cat may ook on a King,” 
An old cat laps as much as a young kitlin. 
When the cat 1s away, the mice play. Lal. 


Les rats le promenent a r aiſe * ou il n ' 2 point des chats. Galt 
Quando la gatta non è in cla, i ſorici dens. * 


When candles are out, all cats are grey. 


jene! is as 800d as my lady 3 in the dark. a rauhe va L 
KO 7rd i n al ri. 5 ; 


| The cat knows whoſe lips the licks. 
Cry you mercy, kilbd my cat. 


| This is ſpoken to them who 4 one a 1 turn, and then 5 
| make ſatisfaction with asking e or erying mercy. ; 


By biting and ſcratching ' cats and dogs come toge- 


ther; or, Biting : and ſcratching gets the cat with 
Fan. 


= 6 1 and maid-ſervants, that wrangle and quarrel moſt one 
with the other, are often obſerved to many together. 


Who ſhall hang the bell about the cat's neck FE 


Applccas Chi vuol F ſonaglio d al gatta? Teal. The mice, ata 
conſultation held how to ſecure themſelves from the cat, reſolved 
upon hanging a bell about her neck, to give warning when ſhe was 
near, but when this was reſolved, they were as far to ſeek ; for 
who would do it. This may be ſarcaſtically applied to thoſe who | 
— impoſſible or * means for (he electing any 


« 
. G3 A ſcalded 


86 Proverbs that are 

A ſcalded cat fears cold water. v, in 8. 

He that leaves certainty and ſticks to chance, 
When fools pipe he may dance. 


- They may fit in the chair that have malt to ſell. 
It chanceth 1 in an hour, that comes not in ſeven years. 


"Pla: enim fati cate his ate Dam 7 te Veneris commendet 
 «fiftola Marti. Horat. Every man 1s thought to have ſome lucky 


hour, wherein be hath an opportunity offered him of being happy 


all his life, could he but diſcern it and embrace the occaſion. Ac- 


caſca in un punto quel che non accaſca in cento anni. /ral. It 


falls out in an inſtant which fall not out in * ande : 


5 years, 


They is chance in the cock's "i 
ange of paſture makes fat calves. 
| Cherty begins at home. 


Sell. love is the meaſure of our N to « our . Many 
ſentences occur in the ancient Greek and Latin Poets to this purpoſe, 


ac; Quares ibi melius efe malunt quam alt 4 i. Terent. * | 


1 2 egomet mihi. ibid. $14 N S * (AAA 


= Sets Sd het, &c. v. Eraſm. Adag. Fa bone a te & toi, by _ 
= a * altri! le tu Pool. Ul. Mi geo v 5616 * avTg 90 


| When good cheats is lacking our - friends wil be pack 


ing. 


Thoſe that cat char ries with great 3 mall have 


their eyes ſprinted out with the ſtones, 
Chickens feed capons. 


e. As I underſtand it, "chicken come to be capons, and 


capon were fuſt chickens. . 
It's a wiſe cbitd knows his own father. 
oy $ 2 716 Foy bn 40rd auer. Homer, ond. 
| Chiles pig but father s bacon. 

Parents uſually tell cheir children, this pig or this lamb 1s 


| thine; but, when they come to be grown up” and ſold, * 
dead take the money for them, | 


 Charre 


tire Sentences. 87 
| Charre-folks are never paid. 
That is, give them what you will they are never contented. 


When the child is chriſtened, you may have 804 Afa- 
thers e 


:Whon a man's need | is ſupplied or his occaſion 5 or er, peo; ve are 


ready to offer their aſſiſtance or ſervice. 


A Children and fools ſpeak truth. 
| The Dutch Proverb hath it thus, You are not to o expe truth From 


any but children, perſons drunk or mad. I vino veritas, we 
know. Enfans & fols ſont Divins. Gal; REO cr 


Children and fools have merry lives. 


For out of ignorance or  forgerfulneſs and inadvertency, they 


are not concerned either for what is paſt, or for what is to come. 


Neither the remembrance of the one, nor fear of the other troubles 
them, but only the ſenſe of preſent pain : nothing ſticks upon them, 


they lay nothing to heart. Hence it hath been ſaid, Nihil [cire 
eſt vita Jucund! ima, to which that of Eccliſiaſtes gives ſome coun- 
tenance : He that encreaſeth knoxuledge encreaſeth for row. 


Children ſuck the mother when they are young, and 


the father when they are old. 
So we have the chink well bear with the link. 


2 "HON eft odor er re Quiliber. Juvenal. This was the Em- 


=y Vejpaſian's anſwer to thoſe who complained of his ſetting . 
e on arine and other ſordid things. e 


After a Chriſtmas © comes a Lent. 


The Church is not ſo gs but the bret may fay 


Service in it. 
The nearer the Church the further from God. 


This i is a French Proverb. Pres de p eye loin * Dieu. 


0 burch-work goes on flowly. 
Let the Church ftand in the Church-yard. 
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; Where God hath his Church the Devil will have his 
chapel. 


Non fi toſto fi fa un \ templo à a i Dio come i Diavolo ci fabrica 
una capella appreſſo. Ha, 


Pater :cfter built Chur cer, and Our father pulls 
them down. 


4 do not look upon the building of Churches as an irgamem of 


| the goodneſs of the Roman Religion, for when men have once en- 


tertained an opinion of expiating ſin and meriting heaven by ſuch 
works, they will be forward enough to give not only the fruit of 
their land. but even of their body for the ſin of their oul and it's 


eaſter to on with one's goods than one”s fins. 


wh Claw a churl wy” the breech, and he will ſhit in your | 
fit. 


-Porfory of a beine temper or education have: no ſenſe of honour 


: or ingenuity, and muſt be dealt with accordingly. * 
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Ungentem pungit, pungentem ruſticus ungit. 
; Which ſentence both the French and Italians in their 8 have 
made a Proverb. Oignez villain qu* il vous poindra. Gall. &c. 
Inſomuch that one | would be nr with Le em to think, that We 1 

pe ſerv! naturd. 


The greateſt clerks are not ä men. 


Por prudence is gained more by pradiee and converlaton chan 
— by ſtudy and contemplation. 7 


p It's the clark makes the Juſtice. 
Haſty climbers have ſudden falls, 


| Thoſe that riſe ſuddenly from a mean condition to great eflate o: 
_ dignity do often fall more ſuddenly, as I might eaſily inſtance in 
many Court- favourites: and there is reaſon for it, becauſe ſuch a 
| ſpeedy advancement is apt to beget pride, and conſequently folly in 


them, and envy in others, which muſt needs precipitate them. 


Sudden changes to extraordinary good or bad fortune are = to turn 
mens brains. A cader va chi troppo alto ale. Lal. 


The clock goes as it pleaſes the * 5 
Can jack- an- apes be merry when his clog 1 is at his 25 
c 
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intire Sentences. 8g 
Cloſe fits my ſhirt, but cloſer my ſkin. 


That is, I love my friends well, but myſelf better: none ſo 
dear to me as I am to myſelf. Or my body is dearer to me than my 
goods. Plus pres eſt la chair che la chemiſe. Gall. 


A cloſe mouth catcheth no flies: 


People muſt ſpeak and ſolicite for themſelves, or they are e not : 
like to obtain preferment, Nothing carries it like to boldneſs and 
importunate, yea, impudent begging. Men will give to ſuch /e de. 

fendendo, to avoid their trouble, who would have no conſideration 


of the modeſt, though never ſo much needing or well deſerving. 


| : * trinciata moſen non ci entra. Tal. 


It $ a bad cloth indeed will take ! no colour. 


 Cattiva e quella lana che non f puo engere Ital. 


; Cloudy mornings turn to clear evenings, 


Nor f male nunc & olim fe erit. 


3 Better ſee a clout than a Hts ___ 4 

Ihey that can cobble and clout, all have work. 
when others go without. 

5 . coals {ſparkle oft. 


When the mind is heated with any paſſion, it will ofen bre ak | 
out in words and expreſſions, Tal. xxxix. 1 : 


You muſt cut your coal according to your cloth. 


Noi facciamo la ſpeſe ſecondo I entrata. Ital. We muſt ſpeod 


according to our income. Selon le pain il faut le couteau. G2% 


I According to the bread muſt be the knife, & Fol eſt qui plus deſ- 


pend que fa rente 2 vaut. Gall. He is a fool that ſpends more 


than his receipts. 8 yay we OY Flaut. Fen, Meſſe 
_ tenus propria vive. Pe 


. Every cock i is proud on 10 own dunghill. 


Gallus in fon 1 erquilinio 7 ARES poteft Senec. in ludicro. The . 
French ſay, Chien fur ſon ſumire eſt hardi, A dog is Rout on his 


own dunglul. 
Let 
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90 Praverbs that are 


Let him that is cold blow the coal. 
In the coldeft flint there is hot fire. 


Cold of complexion good of condition. 


A ragged colt may make a good horſe. 


An unhappy boy may make a good man. It is uſed fometinnes. a 
to ſignify, that children, which ſeem lefs handſome when young, 
Ado afterwards grow into ſhape and comelineſs: as on the contrary = 
we ſay, Fair in the cradle, and foul in the ſaddle : and the Scots, A 


kindly aver will never make a good horle. * 


Jie e Pliny Hehe Proverb 


Company makes cuckolds. 


Compariſons are odious. 


Conceited goods are quickly ſpent. 


_ Confeſs and be hang'd. 


An evil conſcience breaks many a man's neck. 
; He” s an ill Cook that cannot lick his own 7 


; Celuy gouverne ys rand le mil g vin en aſte & ſes i 8 
en- Jeche. Ban. Hei is an ill keeper « ol honey who taſtes i it not. 


God Gale meat, Phy” the Devil PO . 
Salt cooks bear blame, but freſh bear ſhame. 
Corn and horn go together: 


1. . for prices, when corn is cheap cattle are not dear, & Vice 
verſa. | 


Much corn lies under the ſtraw that i is not ſeen. 
More coft more worſhip. 
yl not change a cottage in poſſion for a kingdom 


in reverſion. 


All cover all loſe. 
: Covetouſnejs brings nothing home. ; 


Qui tout convoite tout perd. Gall. & qui Fas empoigne rien 
n' eftrain'd, He that graſps at too much holds faſt nothing. The 
fable of the dog is known, who, catching at the appearance in the 
water of the Shoulder of muiton he had in his mouth, let it drop 


in and loſt it. Chi tutto abbraccia nulla ſtringa. lat. 


A cough will ſtick longer by : a horſe than half a peck 
Good _ 


of oats. 
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Far from Court far from c care. 
* Full of courteſy full. of craft. 


Z | Sincere and e Perlen are leaſt given to > compliment 
and ceremony. It's {uſpjCions he hath ſome deſign upon me who | 
{ courts and flatters me. Chi te fa piu carezza che non vuole, O in- 
gannato t'ha, o ingannar te vuole. al. He that makes more of 
158 * than you deſire or * either he hath cozen'd you or intends = 
to do it. | | 


intire Sentences. 91 
Good counſel 1 never comes too late. 


F or if good, it muſt ſuit the time when it is given. 


Count not your chickens before they be hatch d. 


Ante vidoriam ne canas  triumphum. 


80 many countries 0 many cuſtoms, 


Tant de gens t; rant de guiſes. Gall. 


A man muſt go old to the Gant and young to a 


Cloyſter, that would go from thence to heaven, 


A friend 1 in Court | is worth a penny in a man” 8 PRE: 


Bon fait avoir amy en cour, car le proces en eſt plus court. | 
Call. A friend 3 in Court makes the 2 ſort. | 


; Leſs of your Cour uh and more e of {your Pu: 


Re inaandom. non verbs 


Call me couſin but corn we wt EE 
Curs d cows have ſhort horns. 


D Deus immiti cornua gurt 1 I 


c Providence lo diſpoſes that 25 who have will, want power or 
means 0 hurt. n : | 


Who would keep a cow,. when he may have a pottle 


of milk for a penny d- 
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92 Proverbs that are 
Many a good cow hath but a bad calf.. 


"AvSpoy np Tixva minpale. Heroum filii noxe. Ha- 


t tdp Tot aeides d,, walet winoy)” of WAG oves nar 
— 7 


xs, Tavegt d Te ess ps. Homer, Odyſl. e Hlius 
Spartianus in the life of Severus ſhews by many examples, that men 


famous for learning, virtue, valour, or ſucceſs have for the moſt part 
either left behind them no children, or ſuch as that it had been more 
for their honour and the intereſt of human affairs that they had died 
childleſs. We might add unto thaſe, which he produceth, many 
inflznces out of our own hiſtery. So Edward the firft, a wiſe and 
valiant Prince, leſt us Edward the ſecond: Edward the black 
Prince Richard the ſecond : Henry the ſiſth a valiant and ſucceſsful 
Ling, Hemy the ſixth a very unfortunate Prince, though otherwiſe 
2 good man. And yet there want not in hiſtory inſtances to the con- 
r tary. as among the French Charles Martell, Pipin and Charle- 
nain in continual ſucceſſion, ſo Fo/eph Scaliger the ſon was, in point 
of icholarſhip, no whit inferior to Jultus the father. Fortes crean- 


Bonis, &c. 


l here coin's not common commons muſt be ſcant. 01 
A collier's cow and an alewife's ſow are always well 


ud. 


Others ſay a poor man's cow, and then the reaſon is evident, 
 %hy a collier's is not fo clear. PETE TABIee Fran, Lune 


Much coin much care. 


Creſcentem ſtquitur cura pecuniam. Horat. 


The greateſt crabs are not always the beſt meat. 


Great and good are not always the ſame thing, though our Lan- 
guage often makes them ſynonymous terms, as when we call a great 
way a good way, and a great deal a good deal, &c. in which and 
the like phraſes 2 ſignifies ſomewhat leſs than great, wiz, of a 
middle ſize or indifferent. Bonus alſo in Latin is ſometimes uſed in 
rhe ſame ſenſe, as in that of Perſius, Sat. 2. Bona pars procerum. 
Les grands boeuſs ne font pas les grands journees. Gall 
» axon ns not moſt ͤ i 


| Crabs breed babs by the help of good lads. 


Country wenches when they are with child uſually long for 
Crabs ; or Crabs may ſignify Scolds. i 8 


922 


The greateſt . 


There's 


of 
tri 


intire Sentences. 93 
There's a craft in dawbing ; or, There is more craft 


in dawbing than throwing dirt on the wall. 
There is a myſtery in the meaneſt trade. 
No man is his craft's-maſter the firſt wy. 


Nuno * 4 magſiro. Ital. 


Shameleſs craving muſt have, &c. v. in 8. 


| You muſt learn to creep before you go. 


Soon crooks the tree that your gambre! would be. 


A . is a crooked piece of wed on which butchers bang p 


the carcaſſes of beaſts by the legs, from the Italian word gamba ſig- 


nifying a leg. Parallel to this is that other Proverb, It _ 


pricks that will be a thorn. Agro a teneris ' afſueſcere multum eft.. 


BW Each crefs hath i its infeiprion. 


Croſes and lid ions come not by chance, they * not t 
of the earth, but are laid upon men for ſome juſt reaſon. Dives 


0 
* 


| — ay, that _ times we may read the fn 1 in ie * N 


No mu Yo Oy 
| It's ill killing a crow with an em; BY fling. 
| Tue crow thinks her own bird faireſt, 


A of Fro, fus ſui puleher, & forum exique r pulcbrum. Se the | 
Ethiopians are ſaid to paint the Devil white, Every one is partial to, 


and well conceited of his own art, his own compoſitions, his o-] ³ ⸗ 
children, his own country, &c. Self-love is a mote in every one's 
eye; it influences, biaſſes and blinds the judgments even of the 
moſt modeſt and perſpicacious.+ Hence it is (as Ariſtotle well ob- 


ſerves) that men for the moſt prat love to be flattered. Rhetor 2. & 
A tous oiſeaux leur nids ſont beaux. Call. Every bird likes: 0208S. 


neſt. A ogni "_ Na belli i ſuoi grollatini. tral. 


A crowis never the whiter for waſhing herſelf often. : 


No carrrion will kill a crow. 


Cunning is no —:. 4 | 


It is part of Bias's 8 it will not hinder a man's Aight 


when the enemies are at hand, 


Many 
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| Pots; that are 
_ Many things fall between the cup and the lip 


Multa cadunt inter cal? cem fuprimagur labra. 
ox welaty mins xuanG Y N & pg. Citay 


tur ab A. Gelliv. De la main a la bouche io perd Barone ſa ſoupe. 


Gall, Between the hand and the mouth the broth is many times 
ſhed. Entere la bouche & le cueillier vient Souvent — deſtour- 
bier, G all. | TIE | | 


What cannot be cured muſt be endured.” 


Ls VIus w fe patientia quicquid corrigere eſt 2 Horat on 


A lad. cuſtom is like a. good cake, better broken 


than kept. 
. curs'd cur muſt be tied Mort. 


A meſchant chien court Tien, Call. 


Cuſtom | is miother nature. „ 
* culs muſt have def ſperate e cures. : 


v. 


H that Milt act be culed 5 his own dane, muff 
be ruled by his ſtep-dame. _ 
He dances well to whom Fortune pipes. 


Aſai ben balla à ob Fortuna ſuona. Ja The French kave 2 
proverb. Mieux vaut une once de fortune qui une livre de ſagefle. 
Better | is an ounce of * F ortune _ a pound of good forecaſt. | 


They love dancing well that dance among thorns. 


When you go to et, take heed whom you fake 


by the hand. 


It's as good to be in the dark as dank light, 


Jone's as good as my lady in the dark. v. in I. 
One may ſee day at a little hole. I 
The better day the better deed. 


A bon j jour bon oeuvre. Gal. 
Dieenda bond ſunt bona verba lie. 


He 


intire HFentences. 95 
He never broke his hour that oy his day. or 


To day a man, to-morrow a mouſe 
To day me, to-morrow thee. 


Aujourd huy Roy, demain rien. Gall. 
1 longeſt day muſt have an end. 


Il weſt fi grand; jour qui ne vienne a diene Gall. Non vien 1 
di, che non venga ſera. Tal. | 


| Be the day never o long, at length cometh even- 
1 775 
"Tis day ſtill while 1 Son ſhines, 

Speak. well of the dead. 


| Mortuis non conviciewtuld & De mortais nil nift boniuns Ne. 5 
gue cum mor tui non mordent i 2 * at mo. n. 


A 41 and feels no cold. 


| He that waits for dead mens ſhoes may go o bein 8. 
nough bare-foot. 


A longue dere tire * d Aitruy mort elfe Gall. tt 
hath but a cold ſuit who ofigs for another n man's death. 


3 Alter « death the Doctor. 


This is a F cench Projert; Apres a mort le medecin, parallel 


to that ancient Greek one, Ms] H n ovuRRYy 1's. 
Poſt bellum auxilium. We find it in Puintilian's Declam. (Ad 


virib, paſti, with another of the like import; Quid quod medicina 
mortuarum ſera eft? Duid quod nemo aquam infundit in cineres ? 
After a man $ houſe i is butnt to ſhes, it's too late to pour on water 


5 Who gives away his goods, before he is dead, 
Take a beetle and knock him on the head. 


Chi dona il ks 1 inanzi morire is 5 EIS A aſſai patire. Teal. 


He ke gives away his goods. before death, Prepares himſelf to 
u | 


the 
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„ e that could know, what would be dear, 


N ed be a merchant but one year. { 
; 

Such a merchant was the Philoſopher Thales, of whom it is re- N 
ported, that to make proof, that it was in the power of a Philoſo- ; 
pher to be rich if he pleaſed, he foreſeeing a future dearth of Olives, ] 

the year following, bought __ at MEN rates all chat kind of fruit 
= Th then in mens hands. oo 3 
1 6 Out of debt out of danger. 

"EuSas Au E uud, 6981 Ar. Happy he at 0 owes nothing | ar 
= | g 5 
. Deſperate cuts muſt have, Ec. v. in C. 85 = pe 
There's difference between _— and ſtark blind lor 2 
mad. J eſe 
This prove b may have a double ſenſe. If you read it fark mad, | 40 
it ſignifies, that we ought to diſtinguiſh, and not preſently pronounce _ mc 
him liark mad that ſtares a little, or him a rank fool who is a little 1 
iüimpertinent ſometimes, &c. If you read it fark blind, * n * ＋ 
the ſame ſenſe with that of Horace, AE A 
55 Ei inter Tanaim medium fecerimgue 22 * T 
and is a reprehenſion to thoſe who put no difference between ex- : 
treams, as periect blindneſs and Lynceus' O light. - 9. 


He that would eat a good dinner let him eat a good | T1 


_ breakfaſt. He 

/ Dinners can't be long, where 8 want. „ 
3 He that ſaveth his dinner will have the more for his 7 0 
„ „ 1 
1 = 
: This is a French 33 Qui Ss fon diſne 4 a mieux 3 Th 

ſouper. He that ſpares, when he is young, may the better ſpend "I'Y 

when he is ola. Mal * gu tout diſne. He _ ill Who eats 2 

all at dinner. 1 | i, Th 


An c ounce e of diſcretion is worth a pound o wit. 


The Ss fay, An ounce of good farting: &c. el „ W 
Xins Sanaſuly 1 gperay Joy. Nazianz. Gutta fortune pe 8 - 
 dolio An. E 


8 1 wil not make my a; cut my table cloth. 


Les 
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It's a fin to bely the Devil. 
Give the Devil his due. 
He that takes the Devi! into his boat muſt carry 
him over the Sound. 

He that hath ſhipp'd the Devil muſt aid the beſt 
of him. 

Seldom hes the Devil dead 1 in a ditch. 


We are not to cruſt the Devil « or his Children, though thay ſeem | 
never ſo gentle or harmleſs, without all power or will to hurt. The 
ancients, 1n a Proverbial Hyperbole, ſaid of a woman, Mulieri ne cre- 
das ne mortuz quidem, becauſe you might have good reaſon to ſul- 
(ona that ſhe ſeigned; we may with more reaſon ſay the like of the 
evil and diabolical perſons, when they ſeem moſt mortified. Per- 
chance this Proverb may allude to the fable of the fox, which 
eſcaped by feigning himſelf dead. 1 know no phraſe more frequent 
in the mouths of the French and Italians than this. The Devil is 
dead, to ſignify that a difficulty is almoſt conquered, a journey al- | 
moſt finiſhed, or as we fay, The neck of a buſineſs 1 is . Sy 


| Talk of the Devil and hell ether e come or . 


As good eat the Devil, as the broth he 1 is  boild i in. 
The Devil rebukes = 


25 e accuſat 5 Aliorum medicus ipſe ulceribus . 
The Devil's child the Devil's luck. - 
He muſt needs go whom the Devil drives. 


He had need of a long ſpoon, that eats with the De- 
" Off, 


The Devil ſhites upon a great heap. 
Tne Devil is good when he is 1 


The Devil is never nearer than when we are e talking 
of him. 


The Devils meal 18 half bean. 


6 * farine du diable n'e e que bran, or 5 en va moitie en bran. No 
a 


What 18 s gotten over the DeviPs back is ; ſpent under 
his belly. 


| Mab parta mal dilabuntur. What is ; got by eppreion or ex- 
tortion | is N times 8 ſpent i in riot and T. 


Every | 


” — 3 — — — + 
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Every dog hath his day, and every man. his hour. 


All the dogs follow the falt bitch. 
Love me and love my dog. 


Qui aime jean aime ſon chien. Gall. | Spe volte h ha riſpetts 
al cane per il padrone, e 


Ile that would bang! his dog gives out firſt, that he's 1 
„ wee, 
1 that i is abet to Ks any thing 1 — envorthy, -c or of 
: evil fame, firlt bethinks himſelf of ſome res Provence. | 
The hindmoſt dig may catch the hare. TT ö 1 
He that keeps another man's ag ſhall have nothing = 
left him but the line. e | fa 
This is a Greek Proverb, "Os 4 Tpiqe ae 101 ub In 
you INVITES pave. The meaning 1s, that he who beſtows a be.. 
nefit upon an . perſon loſes his coſt. For if a dog break WF « 
looſe he preſently gets him home to his former maſter, _ the 5 
cord he \ was tied with. | | | H 
What! ? keep a bog and bark ace 5 1 5 
That * muſt I keep ſervants and do my work myſelf. | * 


5 There: are more ways to kill a dog than hanging. HE: 
Hang a dog on a crab-tree, and he'll never love ver- | It's 
| Juice. 0 5 | To. 


This is a 1 and nogatory ſaying, for a 09 once hanged 
is paſt loving or hating. But generally men and bealts ſhun thole ice 
3 things, by or for which they have ſmarted. Ey 86 dy &Tv- 


5 who 
nou dySporos Tools TeTols HKS — I hela. | tence 
["_ in Ampelurgo apud Stobaum. 3 

Et mea qymba ſemel waſta percuſſa orecellh, = | fon | 


Num * læſa eſt, horret adire ens. ON. 


5 fl ha before they bite. 
It an ill dog that deſerves not a cruſt. 


Glide. 


* canis pabuls. | "Ala. 1 aver T7; Brouſs Eraf. in 
A gool 
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A good dog deſerves a good bone. 
It is an ill dg that is not worth the whiſtling. 


Better to have a dog fawn on you than bite you. 
He that hes down with dogs muſt rife up with fleas. 


Chi con cane dorms con pulce ſi leva. Ital. Gb ſe couche avec 
= les chiens le leve avec des Poces. Gall. 


Give | a child til he craves, and: a 42 while his tail B 
doth. wave, and you 11 have a fair dog but a foul. 
Þ <; ; , 0 
The dog that licks aſhes truſt not with meal. 


| The Italian ſay this of a a cat, , Gatto che les cenere non = filar 
(SO | 5 


Into the mouth of a bad dy often all a good bone. 


Souvent a mauvais  chien tombe un bon os en n gueule, Gall. 


Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 


 Fojunus raro 3 fomachu onbaria temnit. 
A la faim il n'y a point de mauvais pain. Gall. 'To him who is 
| hungry any bread ſeems good, or none comes amiſs. L. Afino | 
| chi na fame mangia d' ogni ſtrame. Ital. 


It's $ an i eaſy thing to fad a ſtaff to beat a _ 5 or 7 


ſtone to throw at a dog. 


' Qui veut t battre 5 chien trouve aſſes de baſtons Gall. Mal- 


facere qui vult nuſquam non cauſam invenit. Pub. Mimus. He 
| who haha mind to do me a miſchief, will eaſily find ſome pre- 


WH tence. Mixes megparrs th Ts Total j; bd To do evil, 
a flight pretence of uccatuun will erve mens turns. 4 yu achoi- 


ſon le oup prend le mouton. Call. 


An old dog will learn no tricks, v. in 0. 
Do well and have well. 

Draffe is good enough for ſwine. 

He that” s down down with him. 


od | "Hs. Drawn 
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»» Drawn wells 


Salty mens parts, are improved and advanced by uſe and exerciſe. 


broken with the wind, is thought to be unhealthful and peſtilential, 


Fare ſeldom dry. 
have ſweeteſt water, 


Puteus 2 FREY: iatur melior emadit. S Spiele 270A a Beall 
Vis lat. Baſil. in cpiſt. ad Euftachium 3 All things, eſpe- 


Standing waters are apt to corrupt and putrify : weapons laid up 
and diſuſed do contract ruſt, nay the very air, if not agitated and 


: eſpecially in this our native country, of e it is ſaid. * 


words ſwim: and Pliny hath an elegant ſaying to this purpole, 


5 tineaut. Vi non ebrietas def 5 . ? operta recludit. 


ventoſa, 1 non * enge. 7 OTHER | 


Golden dreams make men awake hungry. 1 


After a dream of a wedding comes a We 5 0 
Draffe was his errand, but drink he would have. A 
Drunken folks ſeldom take harm. 


This is fo far 8 being was. ha on as contrary, of my c own 8 ” 


obſervation, I could gives divers inſtances of ſuch as have received 
ED very much n when WORE. POE OLE TD 


ot 

Ever drunk « ever r dry. _ 
Parth; quo Was bibunt ed a fu tiunt. ; H 
What ſoberneſs conceals drunkenneſs reveals. = 
Pal 


Nu f in corde fobrii oft i in ore ebrii. T3 by Lap TY, 4. N vh- 


quiſoc £71 Tis yawTINs Ui T8 wedvoy]C@. 7 HA . M 
&Soneooyians. Eraſmus cites to this purpoie a ieutence out of . 7 


rodotus, "Oiys x&]io S emmAGsoty mn, When wine ſinks, Ir 


Vinum uſque adeo mentis arcana prodit, ut mortifera etiam inter ps. 
cula loguantur homines, & ne per jugulum quidem redituras woces cor. 


He that kills. a man, So he is drank, mu be 
hang'd, when he is ſober. 
The ducks fare well in the Thames. 

Dumb folks get no lands. 


This is parallel to that, Spare to freak and ſpare to ſpeed, an 
— former, A us mouth catcheth no flies. het 


EARL 
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TARLY up and never the nearer. e - 
Early ſow early mow. 7 * 
It early pricks that will be a thorn. d 


Soon crooks the three that * gambrel would be 


| The early bird catcheth the worm. Es i 
A penny-worth of eaſe is worth a penny. 1 
The longer Eaſt the ſhorter Weſt. VVÿF CON 


Tou can't eat your cake, and have your cake. 1 


| Vorrebbe mangiar la forcaccia & trovar la i in taſca. 1, 


Eating and drinking takes away one? J ſtomach, 
En mangeant p appetit ſe perd. To which the unh haves an- 


other ſeemingly contrary. En mangeant I appetit vient, parallel 
to that of ours, One ſhoulder of mutton draws down another.” 


He that will eat the kernel muſt crack the nut. 8 7 1 


Qui PETER 2 vl nucem hate, fee No gains without 
| pains. 


i Madam 3 crack the nut and eat the kernel, 
Eaten bread is forgotten. 
; ir s very hard to ſhave an egg. 


oe | Where nothing is nothing e can be had. 


An egg will be in three bellies in r Ge hours. 
Better half an egg than an cy ſhell, 1 


Better half a loaf than no bread. 


4 


I ing makes il begging. 
Tu ow, by enticing and fatery, draw on oben to be. as 5 
H 3 N All 
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All ekes [or helps] as the Geni-wren ſaid, when ſhe 
piſs d in the ſea. 


Many littles make a mickle, the whole Ocean is made up of 
drops. Goutte a goutte on remplit la cuve. Gall. And Goutte 
A - gontte la mer $ egoute. * by drop the ſea is drained. 


Empty veſſels make the greateſt ſound. 


The Scripture faith, A ſoo!'s voice is known by multitude of 
words. None more apt to boaſt than thoſe who have leaſt real 
worth; leaſt whereof Juſtly t to wo” T he deepelt tireams flow | 


L With leaſt noiſe. 


Empty hands no hawks allute. 3 
A right Engliſhman knows not when a thing 18 well. 


Whoſo hath but a mouth, ſhail ne'er in England ſut- 


fer droughth, v. urs. 


For if he doth but open it, it's a chance but it as rain in. True : 
it is, we ſeldom ſuffer for want of rain: and if there be any fault in 


the temper of our air, it is its over-moiſtneſs, which inclines us to 
the ſcurvy and conſumptions ; diſeaſes the once ſcarce en, che - 


other but rare in hotter Countries. 


3 All's well that ends well. 


E Xitus a a probat 


There s never enough where nought leaves. 


| This is an ralian Proverb, Non vi è à baſlanzs ſe niente au- | ; 
vanza. It is hard ſo to cut the hair, as that there ſhould be no 


Want and nothing to ſpare, 


Enough is as good as a feaſt. 
Aſſer y a, f trop n' y a. al. 
* Better be envied than pitied. 


This is a ſaying in moſt language, although it hath tle of 


the nature of o Proverb in it. e pA Bir 5 en 
| TEPER. Herodot. in Thalia. AA 2 pci aroy A | oix11ip- 
UN 70 Pindar. Piu toſto invidia che compaſione. EE 

0% 


| Every thing hath an end, and a pudding hath two. 5 


Q 2 


3 
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Eſex ſtiles, Kentiſh miles, Norfolk wiles many men 
beguiles. 


For ſtiles Eger may well vie with any County of Bae it 
being wholly divided into ſmall cloſes, and not one common field 
that I know of in the whole County. Length of miles I know not 
what reaſon Kent hath to pretend to, for generally ſpeaking, the 
| farther from London the longer the miles; but for PE in n the 
Law and wrangling, Norfolk men are Juſtly noted. 


ET Where every hand fleeceth, &c. v. fleeceth. 

Evening orts are good morning fodder. 4 
1 Evening crowns the day. 
Isa vita il fine, & | di Joda la ſera. Jral. The end or death com- 


mends the life, and the evening the day. Dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo Merengue funera debet. Ovid. 


3 of two evils the leaſt; is to be choſen. 


This reaſon the Philoſopher rendered, why he choſe a ile wife | 


E Ele is no robbery. 
A bad excuſe is better than none at all. ; 
5 Experience o the miſtreſs of fools. | + 7 * 


Experientia — os | Wiſe men learn by others 
harms, fools by their own, like Epimethens, os £741 | x&K2y | 
toe Yonge. 


What the e oy ſees not the heart rues not. 


Le coeur ne veut douloir ce que Þ oeil ne peut veoir. Gall. 
"Therefore it is not good to peep and pry into every corner, to be 

two inquiſitive into what our ſervants or relations a or lay, leſt we 
create ourſelves unneceſſary trouble. 


: Better ge out than always aking for watching.] 
He that winketh with one He, and ſeeth with the o- 

r 
I would not truſt him, though he were my brother, 


This 3 18 0 a PhyGognomical obſervation. 8995 
4 He 
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© gas ex Eupclide, Timidi nunquam ſtatugre tropæum. 
n' aura belle amie. Gall. For, Audentes fortuna juvat. 


Fair feathers make fair fowls. 
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He that hath but one eye ſees the better for it. 
Better than he would do without it: a ridiculous ſaying. 

X Good face, &c. v. band. 


Faint heart neer won fair Lady. 


Ax Gr N &Fvparies avdpes rde rer ene; 
Ja couard 


Fair clothes, ornaments, and dreſſes ſet off perſons, and make 


them appear handſome, which if ſtripp'd of them would ſeem but 


Plain and homely. God makes, and apparel ſhapes. I panni ri. 


I fanno le ſtanghe, veſti una colonna & par una donna. Ital. 


Fair words, Rc. v. words. 
Fair and ſoftly goes far in a day. 


* Pas W. pas on va bien loing. Gall, Chi va piano va ſano & 


anche lontano. Ital. He that goes ſoftly goes ſure and alſo far. 


He that ſpurs on too faſt, at firſt ſetting out, tires before he comes to 


his journey's end. Feſtina lente. 


Fair in the cradle, and foul in the ſaddle. 


commends the life, and the evening the day. 


The fun ile i ooneft lined. 


A fair face is half a portion. 


Praiſe a fair day at night. 


Or elſe you may repent, for many times clear mornings turn to 


cloudy evenings. La vita il fine e 1 di loda la ſera. The end 


| This may be applied to women. The handſomeſt women are 


| ſooneſt corrupted, becauſe they are moſt tempted. It may alſo be 


applied to good natures, which are moſt eaſily drawn away by evil 


company. 


„„ 


2 OOO —œ—ñq2 —— . — — — — ——— — — ——Ü—U— çä . — 2 
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Men ſpeak of the Fair, as things went with them 


there... 
If a man once fall, all will tread on him. 


Dejea arbere. quivis  ligna colligit. 7 1 ſequitur fortunam Sy 
odit damnatos. juven. NEU the tree 1s fallen every man 1 to 
* it with his hatchet. Gas... 


There 8 fa hood | in fellowſhip. > 3 


Common fames ſeldom to blame. 


A general report is rarely without ſome ground. No "BRA 


without ſome fire. dige, ' dig d a 57¹t— 


v w Actor en 'Cuor, Ode vd Tis N evTh. Hefiad. 


'F 


. 
Too much familiarity br ceds contempt. rg 


Nimia familiaritas contemptum parit. E arid; opti mis bar tres 


ff me oriuntur; e veritate "ERS; * Saniliaritate Me apt 2 


e invidia. Plutarch. 


* Fancy paſſes yeauty.” 


Fancy may boult bran and think | it flour. 
You can't fare well, but you muſt cry roaſt- meat. 


Saſſe bonne farine fans trompe ny buccine, Gall. Boult thy 


"Ot Srlarles G WU They that are thirty drink ſlent- 
ly. Si corvus tacuiſſet haberet 


Plus dapis & ix mulls minus invidieque. Herat. 


Far fetch'd and dear bought is good for Ladies. 
Vache de hols a Jai aſſez. Gall. 


Far folks fare well and fair children die. 


| 5 50 meal, and eat good paſt, without report or trumpet's blaſt. 


People are apt to boaſt of the good and wealthy condition | of 


L their ar-off friends, and to commend thelr dead children. 


It's good n before one's own fire. 
— man, far from his good, is near his harm. 


"Pp Qui eſt loing du plat eſt prez de ſon dommsge. Gall. Far from 


the 
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- | marfy a rich man, nga ill conditioned. 


Little knows the fat ſow what the lean one means. 
The father to the bough, &c. v. in B. 
Where no fault is there needs no pardon. 4 


Every man hath his faults ; or, He is 4-2-4 that i is 


It's A. to fear the worſt, the beſt will fave elk. 
| No feaſt to a Miſer's. 


6 Little difference between a feaſt and a bell y-full. 
Better come at the latter end of a feaſt, than the be- 


FE Feeling hath no fellow. 
No fence againſt a flail. II fortune. 


: reſting or bearing them off. 
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: No man loves his fetters though 4 gold. 


5 defirable than . 


The fineſt lawn ſooneſt les. OY 
The feſt ſhoe often hurts the foot. 
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the diſh andn near to his loſs ; for commonly they, chat; are far from 


the diſh, ſhed their broth by the way. 
As good be out of the world as out of the faſhion. 


Fat drops fall from fat fleſh. 


Fu. ſorrow 1 is better than lean ſorrow. 


5 Bene: have a rich hucband EA a ſorrowful life thas a poor huſ- > 
ban 


and a ſorrowful life with him, ſpoken to encourage a maid * 


fault. 
= witiis ne mo ms fine naſeitur. Sou fun patimus » manet. 


They that feal li e. hide] can find. 
n n' eſt banquet que d' homme chiche, Call. 
ginning of a fray. 


Some evils and li aſl 0 violently that there 3 is ; 0 : 


"Next t to ; boakth wad neceſlary food, no good! in this world more ” 


There 
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There is no fire without ſome ſmoke. 
Nul feu ſans fumbe. 8 


Fire and water are good ſervants, but bad maſters. 
Firſt come firſt ſerved. 


Gi premier arrive au moulin, premier doit mouldre. Gall. 


* 10 8 ill fiſhing before the net. One wvuld rather think 
_. | after the nei. | u 
No fiſhing to fiſhing i in the ſea. 5g 


I fait beau peſcher en eau large. Gall. Ir's 90d dung in 
; large waters. 


Fiſhes are cult away, that, are caſt into o dry ponds. 
It's good Heins in troubled waters. 


n ny y a peſche qu en eau troab's; Gall. In troubled waters; ; 
 thatis, in a time of — . when all — are in co 
: fuſion. c ; 


Piech 5 4 new come «guſt ſmell, 28 that they 6 
' are three days old. = 


IL hoſte & le poiſſon pale trois jours * Gall. Piſtis ne- 


quam eſt niſi recens, Plaut. Ordinary friends ate welcome at firſt, 
but we ſoon grow weary of them. 


1 The beſt Jg ſwim near the bottom. 
5 Still he fiſheth that catcheth one. 


Ton hour peſche qui en prend un. Gall. 


When flatterers meet the Devil goes to dinner. 
Where every hand fleeceth the —_— goes naked. 
E All fleſh 1 is not veniſon. 


This is a French Proverbs Toute chair n' eſt pas venaiſon. 


Feb ſtands never ſo high but a dog will venture his 

Z legs. 
A for will "Wh an ebb. © 
— ER 1 3 No 
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No flying without wings; or, 
He would fain fly, but he wants feathers, 


Sine pentiis volart 7 facile ft Plaut. i» Pœnulo. Nothing 


of moment can be done without neceſſary helps, or convenient 
means. Non fi puo volar ſenza ale. tal. 


How can the fole —— when the horſe and marc 5 


trot. 


„ P fool and his money are ſoon parted. 


o fool to the old fool. 


| Every man hath a foo! in his ſleeve. 


Foals will be meddling. 


A fool may ask more queſtions in an hour, than * 


wiſe man can anſwer in ſeven years. 


A. fob may put ſomewhat in a wiſe body's 8 head. 


A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot. 


Defot j juge brieve ſentence. Gall. A foolih judge paſſes a quick 


- C:ntence. | | 


As the fool thinks fo the bell tinks, or clinks. - 


Fools ſet ſtools for wiſe folks to ſtumble at. 


Fools build houſes, and wife men buy them. 
Fools make feaſts and wite men cat them. 


15 fols bet la feſte & les ſages le mangent. Gall. The ſame f 


| almolt word for word. 


Fools lade water and wiſe men catch the fiſh. 
The. z Ai not _ with his bable for the Tower 
of London. 


1 every fool ſhould 1 wear a bi ble fewel would be dear. 


i tous les fols portoient lex marotte, on ne ſeit de quel bois g 


eſchaufferoit. Gall. 


Send a fool to the market and a fool he will! return a- 
gain. 


The 3 ſay, Chi ; beſtia * à Roma beſtia 8 He that 


5 goes a beaſt to Rome returns thence a beaſt, Change of place 


"age 
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changes not mens en or manners. Cælun non animuin mutant | 


gui trans mare CHYTIRE. 


Fortune favours four or, fools have the be luck. 


Fortune favet fatuis. -Ir 5 but equal, Nature n not, chat 


5 Fortune ſhould do ſo. 


Ie $ good to go on : foot when a man hath a horſe i in 


his hand. 
Al aiſe marche a a pied q qui mene ſon cheval | par . bride. Gall. 


Fr bearunce! 18 no acquittance. 


In the forebead and the eye the lecture of the mind & 


doth lie. 


” ultus index. ani mi. 


5 To forget a wrong 18 the beſt er revenge. 


| Delle i ingiurie il remedio d e lui (cordarſ. Tal. sn of ani- 
= mi * voluptas Ultie. Juvenal. 5 


| Ir $ not good praiſing a ford all a man be o over. 


” ore-warn'd fore-armed. Premonitks, 1 


: Forecaſt is better than work- hard. 
Every one's faults are not written in their forebeads. 


The fox preys fartheſt from his hole. 
To avoid fuſpicion. Crafty thieves fleal far from home. 


: The fox never fares better, than when he 8 bann'd [or 


curs d. 1 


5 me  fbilat at nibi FRI 


1tje domi, quoties nummos Sener, in arc. Horat. 


It's an ill ſign to fee a fox lick a lamb. 
When the fox en beware of Your geeſe. 
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Eire, quoth the fox, when he piſsd on the ice. He ſaw 
il. ſuob' d, and thought there would be fire ere long. 


This is ſpoken i in deriſion to thoſe which have great expectation 
from ſome fond deſign or ondertaking, which is nothkely to ſucceed. 


Fie upon heps (quoth the fox) becauſe he could not : 


reach them. 


The fox knows much, but more he that catcheth ſim. 
i Every fox muſt pay his own skin to the flayer. 


Tutto le volpi nl trouvano in 8 Ital. En fin les reg- - 
an ſe trouvent chez le pelletier. Gall. The crafty are at length - 


D ſurpriſed. Thieves moſt commonly come to o the > gallows : at laſt. 


What's freer than a gift! ? : 
Is goed to have ſome friends both in heaven and z 


hell. 


5 He i 18 my friend, that grindeth at my mill. 


That ſhews me real kindneſs. 


A friend i in nad is a friend ndeed. 
Prove thy friend &re thou have need. 
All are not friends, that ſpeak us fair. OE 

8 He s 2 good friend that ipeaks well on us s behind o our 


backs. 
No! longer foſter no longer friend. 


As a man is friended, ſo the law 1 is ended. . 
Where ſhall a man have a wary. friend than he brings 


from home? 


fri ends may meet, but mountains never r greet.” 


. cum monte non miſcebitur : . cum 1 Two 


| havghty perion, will ſeldom agree *ogether. Deux hommes le 


revcyntrent bien, mais jane deux montagnes. Gall, 


Many kinsfolk. few friends. 


| One's kindred are not always to be accounted one's \ friends, 


though in our Language they be ſynonymous terms. There ia 2 
Friend that ſicker gloler than a brother- 


| One 
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One God no more, but friends good ſtore. 


Tie Oed & 7 N S _ Unus * fed Aur es amici 


parandi. 
Wherever you ſee your friend truſt yourſelf. 


A friend i is never known till one have need. 


Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. Cic. ex Ennio. 
Scilicet ut ſulvum ſpectatur in ignibus aurum, 


Tempo;'e e fic duro eft inſpicienda fides. Ovid. 


Adee raids reg - innodar , Friends ſtand * 
far off, when a man 1s in adveruty. | 


e d the Friar never bv. 
When the Friar $ beaten, then comes Fames. 


Mie » winger ol ovppaxt's. oi We ad bene partes 


1 peracta veniendum. 


; The Friar preach'd na icaling when he had : ag 


pudding 1 in his ſleeve. 


II frate W che non ſi doveſſe eobbare & lui havene r 


1 nel ſcapulario. Ital. Tae — with the E ng Pp, Only y_m 
inſtead of pudding. + 


To fright a bird i is not the way to catch her. 


Qui veut ene 6 un oiſean qu' il ne Lo afarouche. Gall. The 


| fame with the Engl. 


: The frog cannot out of her b 
Fel and fraud both end i in foul. 


A A faxing ordinary i in the mouth of Sir Thoma: Aerie, 1 I 00 


lor. 


Take away fewel take a way 8 


Remove the tale bearer and contention ceaſeth. Sine co. | 


& Libero friget Venus. 


The 


a. 


: 
[+ 
F 
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The fa belt way about's the neareſt way home. 


What is gained in the ſhortneſs may be loſt in the goodneſs of 


the way.  Compendia . ſunt diſpendia. 


Fields have eyes, and woods have ears. og 


Bois ont oreilles, & Ag oeillets. Gall. Some hear and 
ſee him whom he heareth and ſeeth not; For fields * , 


and woods have cars, ye! wot. Heyweord. 


=Ouch a galfd horſe on the back, and hel kick 


[or wince.] 


- Try your skill in gall art, and then i in 1 gold. 


In Care periculum, ſabaudi fe. Cans olim notati ſunt, ae 85 
FTirini vitam mercede locabant. They were the firſt mercenarß 
ſoldiers. Practiſe new and doubtful experiments in * — | 

1 Ae, or upon tings « of {mall value. 5 


5 You may gape long enough, ere 5 bird fal i in x your ; 


mouth. 


He that gapeth until he be fed, well may he eye 


until he be dead, 
C ef folie de beer one on . 5 Gall. 


No gaping apainſt an oven. 105 
Make not a gauntlet of a hedging-glove. a 


What's a Gentleman but his pleaſure. 5 1 
; A Gentleman without living, is like a pudding with- 


Out iewet. 


= Gentry ſent. to market, will not buy one buſhel of 


Corn. 


 Gemiil: ty without bats is worſe than aide beagery. ; 


Giff geffe was a good man, but he is  foon "_ 
E 6 gafe 1 is one | good turn for another. 


Lock 


ne 
6 


. 
e 
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Look not a gift horſe in the mouth. 


It ſeems this was a Latin Proverb in Hierom's time, Eraſmus. 
quotes it out of his preface to his commentaries on the. epiſtle to the 


3 Epheſians, Noli ( ut coulgare oft proverbium ) equi dentes inſpicere do- 


nati, A = donato non guardar in bocca. /ta/. A cheval don- 
ne il ne faut pas regarder aux dens. Gall. It 1 is allo? in other mo- 


dern Languages. 


| There's not ſo bad a Gill but there's as s bad! a Will. 
Giving much to the poor doth increaſe a man's ſtore. 
_ Give a thing and take a thing, Sc. 
Or, give a thing and take again, 


And you ſhall nde 1 in hell's wain. 


Plato mentions this as a children $ ita in his. time. Toy 


36385 Jodislor dpaipsors 8% 33, which with 1 us alſo continues | 
a Proverb among chudren to this . 


Better fill a utter 8 belly than his eye. 


ta yeux plus grands que la Pane Gal. Piu toll 4 dale il 
ventre che P occhio. Ital. 


A belly full of . will never - ſtudy villngly, his. 
the old proverbul Verſe. 1 


22 venter non wult dere lbenter. 


- Min doth wht Kain; and Got what he will, 
When God wills, all winds bring rain. 


2 andecungu 2 modi propitins f. La ou Dieu veut il 
pleut. Gall. Fa 


: God ſends corn, and the Devil mars the ſack, 
God ſends cold after clothes. 


: Afier dothes: i. e. . according to the prope $ clothes. Dies don. 
a ne le froid ſelon le Gap. Gall, 


God i is where he was. 
5 Spoken to encourage People in any diſtreſs, 


— : Not 


3 


Some good things I do not love, a . long mall, 
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Not God above pets all mens love. 


Out 3B & zue d den adorns ard Tr dx. 
Deæs. | 8 


Cod knows well which are the beſt Pilgrims. 

What God will, no froſt can kill. | 

"IS me with whom thou goeſt, and and Pl. tell thee what 
thou doeſt, FE 


La mala compagnia J quell as mena huomini a la furca. Ital. 


Gold goes in at any gate except Heaven's, * 
Philip, Mid? s father was tel to ay, that * dd not 


„ 


doubt to take any caſtle or cittadel, let the aſcent be never ſo ſteep J 
and difficult, if he could but drive. up an. aſs 1 with, gold to the 

All is not ot gold that gute. 8 

| "ant ce qui uit n' eſt pas or. Gall. Men b de qual che : 0 

luce. Teal... Front! aulla fides. Javen. 33 8 es 

SE > | = col 

A man may buy gold too dane; = 


Though good be good, hed better 1 is better, or better 
. 


That's my good that * me good. 


a ſmall beer, and a good old woman. 
Good enough is never ought. 
A good man can no more harm than a ſheep. 
Ill gotten.goods ſeldom proſper. 


Della robba di mal acquiſta non ſe ne l Teal. 
2 Vien preſto conſumato l' ingiuſtamente acquiſtato. De mal 

© venu Þ agneau & à mal retoume le peau, Gall. To naught it 
de that came from naught. Kan Alen is dryer. He 

od. Mala lucrh equalia damnis. Male parta malt Aale, 
and, De male queſitis ix a ferting. bare. Juven. 


That 
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That that's good ſauce for a gooſe, is good for a gan- 
_ 


This is a woman's Proverb. 


There s meat in a x gooſe s eye. 
As deep drinketh the gooſe, as the gander. 


: Gooſe, and gander, and goſling are three an but 


one thing. 


| A Go beats not at a bunting. 


Aquila » non capit muſeas. 


Orte Will ff; favour will blaſt. 
While the graſs grows, the 1 ſtarves. 


Caval non morire, che herba de venire. nal. 


: Graſs grows not upon the high-way. | 
; Gray a green make the worlt medley. 


Turpe enex. miles, turpe ſenilis amor, Ovid. An old lecher is 


compared to an onion, or leek, which hath a white head but a 
green tail. 


Gray hairs are deaths bloſſoms. 
Great gifts are from great men. 
The Gull comes n the rain. 


H. 
| © miſtreſs hackney maid. 


Oro y Nomen rela- 3 Beese Cic. Epig. He. 5 
1 Nualis hera tales ped: feque. Et, Tas Sao 46 ai xuves | 


ps har. . Catulie dominam imitantur. Videas autem ( inghit 


Eraimus ) & Melitzas, opulentarum mulierum delicias, faftum, laſ- 


i n fotgmque Jere morum . reddere. 


Had 1 fiſh i is good without muſtard; 
Half an acre is s good land. 
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116 Proverbs that are 
No halting before a cripple. 


For fear of being detected. Il ne faut pas clocher devant un 


boiteux. Gall 


Half an egg, Sc. v. egg. 

Half ale .v. leaf. 

8 Help hands for I have no lands. 

He is handſome that handſome doth. 

| Half an hour's hanging hinders five miles riding. 
Ir s better to be happy than wiſe. 


E. meglio eſſer ſortunato ls vis. Teal. Gutta fortune pre 
 dolio ſapientigæ. Mieux vaut une once de fortune qu' une libre de 


ſageſſe Gall. An ounce of X $000: fortune is better han 4 | pound of 9 


- wiſdom. 


N auf is he whoſe friends were e born before him. 


TY 1. e. Who hath rem non labore parantan fed 7 eliftam. 


” H man 1 dole, or Happy man by his OY 


5 Happy 1 is the child whoſe father went to the Devil. 


For commonly iy; ho firſt raiſe great eltates, do it either 17 
ofury and extortion, or by fraud and cozening, or by Unttery and 


miniſtering to other mens vices. 


Some have the had. ſome flick i the gap. 


Hap and half-penny goods enough, i. e. Good luck | 


1s enough, * a man hath not a penny: left 
him. 


. Set hard heart againſt hard ha. 


June cede mals. fed contra audentior it. 1. re male animo fi 


5 bone utare . 


Herd with hard makes not the tone wall, 


Duro con 1 non 6 mai buon muro. Teal. Though I have 


«i at Ariminum in 1taly an ancient Roman bridge made af. hewn 


ſtone laid together without any morter or cement. 


Hard fare makes hungry bellies. 5 
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It's a hard winter, Sc. v. winter. 

It's a hard battle, Fc. v. battle. 
Where we leaſt think, there goeth the hare away. 
Harm watch, harm catch. 


King Harry lov'd a man, i. e. valiant men love ſuch 


as are ſo, hate cowards. 


Moſt haſte worſt ſpeed. 


Come s' ha fretta non fi fa mai niente che ſtia bene. Ural. Qui f 
trop ſe haſte en cheminent, en beau chemin ſe tourvoye ſouvent. 
Gall, He that walks too haſtily often ſtumbles in plain way. 


Qui nimis propere minus proſperè e, & Nimium properans ſerius ab- 


folvit. Et Canis feſtinans cæcos parit catulos. Et Feſtina lente. 


Tarry a little that we may make an end the ſooner, was a ſaying 
of Sir Amias Paulet. Teſts & bene non ſi conviene. Tal. Haſti- 
ly and well never meet. | 


| Haſte makes waſte, and waſte makes want, and want 


_ makes ſtrife between the good man and his wife. 


As the man ſaid to him on the tree-top, Make no 
more haſte when you come down than when you | 


went up. _ 
Nothing muſt be 45 2 bit killing of fleas, 
Haſty chmbers, &c. v. clmbers. 
A haſty [or angry] man never wants woe. v. . 
. js People will never make good Midwives, 


Hlaſty gameſters overſee. 


No haſte to hang true men. 
It's good to have a hatch before the door. 
_ High flying hawks are fit for Princes. 
Make hay while the ſun ſhines. 
A great bead and a little wit. 


This 1s only for the inch ſake become a Proverb, for certainly 


the greater, the more brains; 3 and the more brains, the more wit, 
= rightly conformed. | 


| Better be the bead of. a hs than the ail of 8 0 


5 Better be the head of a dog than the tail of a lion. 
Meglo è eſſer os ho di lucertola che coda a dragone, Tal. 
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He that hears much, nt ſpeaks 
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Better be the head of an aſs than the tail of a horſe. 
Better be the head of the yeomanry than the tail of 


the gentry. 


E meglio eſſer teſla di luccio che ceda di ſturione. Bal. Theſe 
four Proverbs have all the ſame ſenſe, viz. Men love priority and 
precedency, had rather govern than be ruled, command than obey, 
er than be led, though in an inferior rank and 8 


= He that hath no head needs no hat. 


Wi n' a Point de telle wa que faire de pee Gall. 


4 man is not fo ſoon healed as burt. 
You muſt not pledge your own health, 1 


 Hlealth is better than wealth. 
| . more you heap, the worle you cheap. 


5 The more you rake and ſcrape, the worſe facceſs you have; « or 5 
the more "TOP you are and ſtir you _ the leſs yu uu. 


8 not all, hall be 


welcome both 1 in bower and hall. 


Para poco, aſcolta affai, & r non a fallirai. Val. 


Where the bedge is loweſt commonly men n leap 0 over. 


5 Chaſenn joue au Roy deſpouille. Gall, They that are once 
down hal be ſure to by trampled « on. „ | 


T ake beed; is a good read. 


Or as another Proverb hath it, Good ale heed doth (urcly ſpeed. 


Bbundan cautela non noce t. 


N One pair « of heels is often worth two pair 0 of hands. 


= * for cowards. The French thr. Qui n' à coeur ait jam- 
bes; and the /talians in the ſame words, Chi non ha cuore habbi 
gambe. He that hath no heart let him have heels, So we fee, 
Nature hath provided timorous creatures, as Deers, Hares, and 


N with good — to ſave ne by flacht. 


hy 


1 
bs. 
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They that be in hell think there's no other heaven. 
Every herring muſt hang by his own gil. 


Every tub muſt ſtand upon its OWN bottom. Every man muſt give 


an account for himſelf. 


Hide nothing from thy Miniſter, Phyſician, and Law. 


yer. 


Al confeſſor medico & advocato non fi de tener il vero celato 


Ital. He that doth ſo doth it to his own harm or loſs  wronging 
| thereby either his ſoul, * or eſtate. 


Look not too bigh, left a chip fall i in thine eye. 


Noli altum fapere. Mr. Howel hath i it, How not too o high, &. 
according to the Scorti/ Proverb. 1 5 


The higher ſtanding the lower fall. 


Tollwttur in altum ut lapſu eu. ruant.. The higher flood 


| hath always the lower ebb. 
The bight tree hath the pitt fall. 


'C elſe graviore caſu decident turres. Horat. 


Up the bill favour me, down the hill beware thee. 
E very man 1 for himſelf,” and God for us all, 


Opn: un per k & Dio per tutti. Lal. 


If is hard to break a hog of an ill G . 
Ne'er  tols a hog for an halt- -penny-worth of tar. 


A man may ſpare i in an ill time: as ſome who will rather die 


than ſpend | ten groats in Phyſick. Some have it, Loſe not a n &e, 
Indeed tar is more uſed about ſheep than wine. 5 


5 A man may bold his tongue in an \ ill time. 


Amyclas 57 lentium per didit. Its a known ſtory, that the Auen, 


: having been often frighted and diſquieted with vain reports of the e. 


nemies coming, made a law that no man ſhould bring or tell any ſuch 


news, * it 7 that, when the enemies did come 


1 4” Ee | indeed, 
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indeed, they w were ſurpriſed and — There is a time to \ peas as — 
well as to be lent. Z | % 


« if Who can in bold that they have not in their hand, i. e. a | | 
"1 r 5 

= Home | is home though i it be never ſo homely. „ 

5 | Olxos oO, TH delgog E there we have greateſt. | 

=_ freedom. V. E / af. Bos alienus ſubinde * Jus. Rs EL Sd 

=_ 5 1 dor 

= - An honeſt man's word is as good as his bond. = 

w_— An honey tongue a heart of 1 i 13 

N Honours change 7 manners. - | . By 

_ x Hh mutant mores. As — "depreſſech a debaſeth 6 It 

4 man's mind. So great place and eſtate advance and n it; but = 5 T« 

| Ih many times corrupt and put 4 it * e 5 ry 
1 . Where honour ceaſeth, there knowledge decreaſeth, 

\| * Homes alit artes. "Nob enim wirtutem p ampletitur Ban 2 . | I 

_ 1 tollas ? On the other I Ont D _ 

w_ 7 3 3 

\ MS Sint Ane non | deerunt Flacee þ SY 5 a = 

4 = Virgiliumque tibi vel tua rura dabunt. Io 

| | A book well loft to catch a Salmon. „„ 

II faut perdre un veron pour peſcher un n Saulmon. Gall T 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. „ 

Spes alunt exules. Fpes ſervat ſaw. "Avi 4 xc. c aa | —_ 

Fals Ari; 18 

| Spes bona dat wires, animum quoque ſes bona frmat.. 0 1 

Vivere „ vidi = Moriturus erat. | Ht A 

Hope alt 5 hive wall quoth Hickwell = 

| You can * make a horn of a pig 's tail. 1 v 4 

TFarallel hereto is that of 4pofolius, "Ops de Twniay s S MM y 

An aſs's tail will not make a ſieve. Sa guovis * non fe Mer” i 0 

| curius. | | Th 


Hari and oray hairs do nec by years. — 
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Who hath Borns in his boſom, let him not put them on 
his head. 


Let a man hide his ſhame, not publiſh it 


It's a good borſe that never Kumbles, and a good. 


wife that never grumbles. 


n nyafi bon cheval qui ne bronche. Gall. 3 bonus 


dormitat Homerus. | 


| A good horſe cannot be of a bad colour. 
A good horſe often wants a good ſpur, 
It's an ill horſe will not carry his own provender. 
| It's an ill horſe can neither whinny nor wag his tail. 
Let a horſe drink when he will, not what he will. 

A man may lead a Horſe to the water, but he cannot 
make him drink unleſs he will. 


| 'On ne fait bende a 1 Ale quand il ne veut. Gall. * On a” | 
beau mener le boeuf a “ eau s' il n' a ſoif. Gall. In v vain do you 


; lead the « ox to the water, if he be not thirſty. 


15 A reſty horſe muſt have a | ſharp ſpur. 
A Card horſe is good, Sc. v. card. 
The common horſe is worſt ſhod. 

A ſhort horſe, Sc. v. ſhort. 


The beſt horſe needs breaking, and the pied child. 


needs teaching. 


Where the horſe lies down, there ſome hair will be 


found. Fuller's Worth. 
The horſe that's next the mill, Sc. v. mill. 
A galPd horſe will not endure the comb. 
Touch a  galld horſe, Sc. v. gall'd. 


u tignoſa 1 non ama il pettine. „l. Jamais tigneux n' aime le 


pigne. Gail & Cheval 1 n' a cure qu“ on P efrille, Tay. 


| You may know the borſe by his harneſs. 


They are ſcarce of arſe fe where two and two cite 
on a dog. : 


A ſhort 
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A ſhort horſe is ſoon wilp'd, and a bare arſe ſoon 


kiſs'd. 
The horſe that draws his halter is not quite eſcaped. 


Non a ſcappato chi ſtraſcina la catena dier Lal. Il nr eſt * 


. eſchappee qui traine ſon lien. Gall. 
Truſt not a horſe 8 heel, nor a dog 8 tooth. 


4 2 'nis ; pedibus procal recede. 


"He that hines the eo att debates; - 
The fairer the hoſteſs the fouler the ene. 


Belle hoflee © eſt un mal pour la bourſe Call. 


Hot ſup, hot ſwallow. 1 3 
It chanceth in an hour, Sc. v. chancetn. 
Better one's houſe too little one pd than too big alt 


the year after. 


Fn When "by _— buy is on fire, beware of | 


thine own. 


8 - Tu aa res agitur ano cum proximus ardet. 


A man's houſe is his caſtle. 


ther too high or too low. 


Chi fabrica la caſa i in Pau, 5 che e troppo alta © 6 troppo baſla 


tal. 


5 that buys a houk _ wrought, hath ay a 


pin and nail for nought. 


e cites fie & fs d flee Gall. A houſe 
ready made and a wife to make. lence we * Fools build 5 
houſ es and wiſe men buy them. % 


This is a kind of l Proverb, Jura public fone privats 155 


| domũs. 


He that builds a | bh by the high-way fide, it's ei-. 
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When a man's houſe burns it's not good playing at 
cheſs. 


A man may love his houſe well, and yet not ride an 
the Lge: 


A man may love his children and relations well, and Fot not 
cocker them, or be fooliſhly fond and —— to chem, | 


ku Huge winds blow on high hills, 


Feriu intque \fummas fulmi na montes. Hort. 


, Hunger | Is the beſt ſauce. 


Appetito non vuol ſalſa. Teal. n n'y a . ue d' appetit. 
Call. This Proverb is reckoned among the Aphoriſms of Sacrates, 
Optimum cibi condimentum fames. jou Potis. Cic. bd. 2. de — 


: Hunger will break through ſtone walls 
Hungry flies bite ere. 


The horſe in the Fable with a called back aefired the flies that 
_ were full might not be driven aways MI hungry ones would : 
. then take their Places. ee 


Hungry dogs, Sc. v. dogs. 
They muſt hunger in froſt that will not work i in heat. 5 
A hungry horſe makes a clean manger. 


Hunger makes hard d bones ſweet beans. 


Eraſmus relates as a common Proverb (among the Dutch I ſup | 
poſe) Hunger makes raw beans reliſh well or taſte of Sugar. Manet 
hodieque vulgò tritum proverb ium Famem efficere ut crude etiam fu- 
be ſaccharum ſapiant. Darius, in his flight drinking puddle- water 
defiled with dead carcaſſes, is reported to have ſaid, that he never 
drank any thing that was more pleaſant, for ich the ſtory, 
Neque enim fitiens unquam biberat: he never had drank thirſty. 
The full ſtomach loatheth the honey- comb, but to the hungry, 
every bitter thing is ſweet. Prov. Tos | ein ae ved. 
dla: ot vegCor. | : 


| All are not hunters that b blow the horn. 


EVERY 
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* Jack muſt have his Gill. 


Chaſcun demande ſa forte. Gall. Like will to like. It ought 


to be written 7y/l, for i it ſeems to bea nick. name for of aa or Ju- 
liana. 


A good Fack makes a good Gill. 


e dux bonum yy" comi tem. Inferiors imitate "i man- 


ners of ſuperiors; ſubjects of their Princes, ſervants of their maſters, 
children of their parents, wives of their * Fran- a -. 


cunt, exempia ne, e 


- Jack would be a eden. if he could but ſpeak 5 


French. 


5 This was a ih, when the Gentry nals 3 up their 1 
5 to ſpeak French. After the conqueſt, the firit Kings endeavoured 


do aboliſh the Engl, iſp Language, and introduce the French. 


= More to do with one Fack-an- _apes, than all the ben 
Fach would wipe his noſe if he had it. 
Jack Sprat would teach his Grandame. 


thts barbam doces ſees. 


Of idleneſs comes no goodneſs. 
| Better to be idle than not well occupied. 


P reftat otioſum He quam nihil agere. Plin. epiſt. Better be idle 
than do that which is to no purpoſe, o or as > good as nothing; ; much 5 


more than chat which is evil. 


An idle brain | is the Devil's s ſhop. 
Lale folks have the moſt labour. = 
ale folks lack no excuſes. 
No jeſting with edge to, or with bell ropes. 


Trreſca con i fanti & laſcia ſtar i n. a Play with children, 
and let the ſaints alone. 


When 
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When the demand is a. jet, the fitteſt anſwer is a ſcoff. 

Better loſe a jet than a friend. 

Ill gotten goods, Sc. v. goods. 
Ill news comes a-pace. 
AM weeds grow a- pace. 


W herbe croiſt tous jours. Gall. Pazzi creſcono ſenza in- 
affargli. Ital. Fools grow without watering. A mauvais chien la 
queue luy vient. Gall. Herba mala preſto creſce. Lal. 


Il will never ſaid wet % = ns Hog 
An inch breaks no ſquares.” Some add, in a burn of 
— thorns. N N 


Pour un 8 n ' avant 1 arriere. Gall. 


— 


An inch in a mid is as is good as an ell. . 
Jone S as good a m ae >: in the dark. 


- Aw 4 8 win mace n auTh. e hens this 7 
to another ſenſe, wiz. I here is no woman chaſte where there is no 
witneſs ; but I think he miſtakes the intent of it, which i is che lame | 
: with ours. When candles © are out * cats are gray. 
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N. 0 1 without annoy. 


Extrema e luQtus . E Uſque ated REY 9 fo incera vo- 
luptas, & ollicitumg; eau. letis interwenit. 


ö Strike while the iron is hot. 
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mu 
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lust ehe 1] ferro 8 & caldo biſogna batterlo. Ital. Il fait bon battre 
le fer tandis qu il eſt chaud. Gail. roy mult then be plied when Z 
may are in a good humour or mood. 


He that hath many irons in n the fire, ſome of chem . 
will cool. . 
Ill luck is worſe than FE money. CE. OW 

He that will not endure 1 to wh muſt endure to ſmart. 
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& Pro Del Calauriam. Neptune —— with Latona Delos for 


: Calauria. „ 


= Keep ſome til furthermore come. 
f The kettle calls the pot black arſe, 


1 11 lavezzo fabeffe de la . Ital. 


1 All the keys hang not at one man's girdle. 

A piece of a kid's worth two of a cat. 
Who was #ilPd by a cannon bullet was curs'd i in l 5 
mother's belly. ; - 

Ne that kills a man a he's 8 v. in D. 
The Kin calls the oven burnt-houſe. 
It's good to be near of kiz to an eſtate. 
A King's favour is no inheritance. 


A King's cheeſe goes half away in parings. 
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„ 


A me and i'll ka thee. 


Da mihi mutuum teſtimonium. Cic, orat. pro Flacco. Lend me an 
oath or teſtimony. Swear for me and I'll do as much for you. Or 
claw me and I'll claw you. Commend me and Ill commend you. 


La padella dice al paiuolo vati in 1a; che tu mi non tinga. Teal. ; 


Kifſing goes by favour. 5 x” 


Better kiſs a Mons than be troubled: with him: b 
He that k1ſſeth his wife in the market-place ſhall have 


enough to teach him. E DE. 


If you can kiſs the miſtreſs, never kiſs the maid; 
To kiſs a man's wife; or wipe his knife, is but 4 thank. 


leſs office. 


Many kiſs the child for the des 1 FF £ 
A carrion kite will never make a good hawk. 


Ons ne n faire dane buſe un eſprenvier. Gall, 
— kinsfolks, Sc. v. friends. 


| * and fools divide the world. 


When knaves fall on, true men come by their goods. 


Bs 
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Les larrons & entrebatent, les larcins fe deſcouvrent. Gall. When 
Highway- -men fall out, robberies are diſcovered. 


| Knavery may ſerve for a turn, but honeſty 1 is beſt at 
long-run. 
The more knave the better luck. 
Two cunning knaves need no broker; or, A _—_— 
WW 
| Its as hard to pleaſe a bebe as 4 
0 It i is better to knit than bloſſom. 


A in tes thoſe that. bear che faireſt bloſſoms, as double Sow- 5 
er'd cherries and peaches, often Done no o fruit at all, ſo in chil- 
dren, Oc. 


knight. 


; Where the knot is Jooſe, the firing Ali I 
"Oy" that _ one another aut 22 


F A* waer dann make agood nas. 
: A ragged colt e. x | | i 
6 A * 8 


le that hath ſome land muſt have ſome labour. 
8 Noſweet without ſome ſweat; vichout pains no gie. 


Land was never loft for want of an heir. 


Ai ncchi non mancano n Hal. Tu. n nevet want 
ikundred.. 


One leg of a lords worth. the whole body of a kite. 
8 He that comes /aft makes all faſt. 


Ie dernier ferme la porte, ou a laſſe 0 ouvente, Gall. 
Bettr late than, never. 


x - 
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| Il vaut mieux tard que jamais. Gall. Meglio tarde che non 
mai. Tal. 


le s never too late to repent, 
| | Nunguam ſera eſt, de. 
. Let them laugh that win. 


Pt Merchand qui perd ne peut rire. Gall. The 8 chat loſe 
7 cannot laugh. Give loſers leave to ſpeak, and I ay, Give win. 
. leave to laugh, for if you do not RT take it. 


ZA that buys ws belted he « can fold it, ſhall repent 
—_ him before he have ſold it. . 
| | They that make /aws muſt not break them. 


Patere 1 quam 1705 tal Mi. 
In commune jubes fiquid cenſes we tenendum, 
Primus juſſa ſubi, tunc obſervantior @qui 
www On Pupmites, nec ferre vetat cum viderit ipſum 
—_—_ | Autorem Harere . bi. Claudian. 


* Better a lean jade than an empty halter. 
Never too old to learn. 


Nola etas ad perd, hend 2 Y Ambroſ. 


The leaf boy always carries the greateſt fiddle. 


All lay load upon thoſe that are leaſt able to bear it. For they 


chat are leaſt able to bear are leaſt able to reſiſt the n of 
the burden. | 


Better 1 than lack: 
| Leave 1 18 light. 


les an eaſy matter to ask leave, but the expence of a [little breath; 
and therefore ſervants and ſuch as are under command are much to 


blame, when they will do or neglect. to do what they O's not, or 
ought, without auking it. 1 


While the leg warmeth the boot harmeth. 
He that doth lend doth loſe his friend. 
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Qui preſte al amis perd au double. Gall. He that lends to his 
friend loſeth double, i. e. both _y and friend. 


Learn to lick betimes, you know not whoſe tail you 
you may go by. 

Shew me a liar, and I'll ſhew you a thief. 

Life is ſweet. 

While there 8 life there“ 8 hope. 


Infin « que ve Gato v 8 ſperanza Teal. Aeon, dum anima of hors wy 


| Whe Tull. 18 Attic. Eides & C doc. E ο 5 Favovri;- 
| hen all Kane fled out of Pandora' s box, "ous remained there 
ill. | 


There 8 * in a mulcle, 1. e. There i 18 ſome hopes 
though the means be but weak. 
Life lieth not in living, but in liking. Oe PENSION 


| Martial ſaith, Non eft vi vere, hea « valle vita. i 


Light gains make a heavy purſe. 


Le petit gain remplit la bourſe. Gall, They that ſel for ſmall pro- 
fit vend more commodities and make quick returns, fo that to in- 
vert the Proverb, What they loſe in the hundred, they gain in the 
county. Whereas they who ſell dear ſell little, and many times 
loſe a good part of their wares, either ſpoil'd or grown out of uſe 
and faſhion by long keeping. Pocoe ſpeſſo __ il borle to. Tal. 
Little and often fills the purſe. 3 


Light burdens far heavy. 


Petit far deau 8 i la tongue, or reit choſe de bing poiſe 
Ga, 


Light cheap lither yield, 


That that coſts little vin do little ſervice, for r commonly the beſt | 
Is beſt cheap. | 


Lightly come lightly oo. 3 
The light i 18 nought for fore eyes. . 


4 * Eil malade le lumiere nuit. Call He that doth evil hateth 
„ K | There's 
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There's lightning lightly before thunder. 


A heavy purſe makes a /ight heart. 
The lion's not half ſo fierce as he is painted. 
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Minuunt preſentia 1 is a true rule. Things are repreſent. 


ed at a diſtance, much to their advantage beyond their juſt — 1 
and merit. Fa: ame is a ing — 


Every one as they like beſt, as the good man ſaid 


when he kiſs'd his cow. 


Like will to like (as the Devil ſaid to the Collier.) 
Or, as the ſcabb'd Squire ſaid to the mangy Knight, 


when they both met in a diſh of butter'd fiſn. 
"Oe ſwile N i ſuo finite. „al. Chaſcun dreh ſon 


bend able, or, demande ſa forte. Gall. Caſcus caſcam ducit, i. e. ve. 
6 tulus anum. * a. ſimilis fir imilem 9 


; Like lips like lettuce. 


| | Similes . 14. b A thiſtle is a fallet fit for an aſos 
mouth. We uſe when we would ſignify that things happen 10 


people which are ſuitable to them, or which they deſerve: As 


when a dull ſcholar happens to a ſtupid or ignorant maſter, a  fro- 
ward wife to a peeviſh husband, &c. Dignum patella 8 
Linke prieſt, like people, and on the contrary. Theſe Proverbs are 
always taken inthe worſe ſenſe. Tal carne tal cultello. Ital. Like 
 Reſh like knife, 


Like faint like offering. 
| Like carpenter like . 


Trim tram, like maſter like man. 


Qu mailtre tel valet. Gall. Tal Abbate tal i monachi. Lal 


A Liquorifb tone is the purſe s canker. 
A liquoriſb tongue a _ lecherous tall. 
- A 42 pot's ſoon hot. 


Little perſons are comment cholerick, 


: Lin things are pretty, Relecs _ Fi a. 
Many 
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Many littles make a mickle. 


E Y xev 2) 2 om pings XaTH 310 &; dd 773 


iet, * * werye x 70 D Heſcod. 
Alle parum pure agnus acer uus exit. 
De petit vient on au grand, and. Les petits rajſſeaux font les 


grande rivieres. Gall. All ekes, c. The greateſt number is made | 
up of unites; and all the waters of the ſca, of drops. Piuma 2 
piuma le pela Þ occha. Lal. * by an * goois i 


P \uck'd. 


Little Pitchers have great cars. 


ce que by enfant oit an fouyer, ell bien toſt cogneu Jacques au 
| \onſtier. That which the child hears by the fire is otten known 


as far as Mouſtier, a Town in Savoy. So that it ſeems they have 
long tongue;, as well as wide ears. And therefore (as Jen. well 
ad Maxima debetur puero reverentia. | 


| By little and little the poor whore finks her barn, 
Little ſaid ſoon amended. 


Little ſtrokes fell great oaks. £ 0 V . 


| Mubtis i@ibus Zee queyeus. I. frokes fl, ve. adult 


overcomes all difficulty. Wexddes ouCesv EO Minut: 4 
phevia imbrem parit, N aua Ailla Jaxum excavat. 


| Quid magis eft * faxo? quid * 174 2 
Dura tamen molli ſaxa cavantur aqua. Ovid. 
Annulus in digito ſubter tenuatur habendo; 
Stillicidi caſus lapidem cavat, uncus aratri 
Ferreus occulte decrefeit « vomer in armis. Lucret. 


Pling reports, that there are to be found flints worn n by the fer of 


Piſmires. Which is not altogether unlikely; for the Horſe ants 


eſpecially, I have obſerved to have their roads or foot-paths ſo worn 


by their travelling, that they may eaſily be obſerved. 


A little good is ſoon ſpent. 

A little 2 drives a light mill. 

Live and let live, i. e. Do as you would be done by. 
Let ſuch penny-worths as your 'Tenants may live 
under you? Sell ſuch bargains, c. 

Every thing would live. 

Ty that live longeſt mult go fartheſt for wood. 


1 Longer 8 


* 
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Longer lives a good fellow than a dear year. 
As long lives a merry heart as a fad. 
One may live and en. 


Non ſi finiſce mai d' imparare. Ital. — ad roh 


 $iSaoni ©, A famous ſay ing of Solm, © 
Diſcenti i offidue multa ſenecta venit. 


And well might he ſay ſo, for Ars "ye vita a brevis, as nner, 
Ln bis 8 


i They that live longeſt mull fetch fire fartheſt, 
They that live longeſt muſt die at laſt, 
All lay lead on the willing horſe. 


On touche tous s jours ſur le cheval qui tire. | Gall. The hor 


that draws is moſt whipp' d.. 


Half a loaf | 18 better than no o bread. 
5 Ir s a long run that never turns. 


I.lue longeſt day, Sc. v. day. 
8 Land look'd for comes at laſt. 


Look to the main chance. _ 
Look before you leap, for ſnakes 8 Fivect flower: 3 


ö 

| Look not too high, Sc. v. ; high. f 
Where the knot is /ooſe, Sc. v. knot. 
No great loſs, but ſome ſmall profit. 


| As for inſtance, he, » whoſe ſheep die of the rot, | fave the Skins 


and weoll, 


It's s not Io that comes at laſt. 

All is not 4% that is in danger. 

In love is no lack. 

Love thy neighbour, but pull 1 not down hs "> 
Better a louſe in the pot than no fleſh at all. 


The Sole Proverb faith a mouſe, which | 1s better ſenſe, for a 


mouſe i is fleſh and edible. 


He muſt toop that hath a low door. ER 
Low 


5 


o 54: ww CO cftua 
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Lol fit richly warm. 


A mean condition i is both more ſafe and more comfortab'e, chan 
a ge: eſtate. 


The lower mill- Henk bb as well as the upper. 
III Zuck is worſe, &c. v. Ill _ Gn 
What is worſe than ill /uck ? ER” os 
| Give a man /uch, and throw him into the ſea, =» 
The honeſter man, the worſe luck. v. honeſter. 
Thieves and 8 have the beſt luck, if they do but 
eſcape hanging. 
He that's ſick of a fever lurdes muſt be cured by the 
FFF 
No law for Hing. A man may lie without danger of 
the law. | 


"a ovUn ner be mad, you are of ſo many minds. | 


There 3 are more maids than 8 and more men 
than Michael, i. e. little Mal or Marv. 

Maids ſay nay and take. 

Who knows who's a good maid * P.. 

Every maid is undone. 
Look to the main, Sc. v. look. 

Make much of one, good 1 men are ſcarce. 

Malice is mindful. 


Man propoſes, God diſpoſes, 


Homme propoſe, mais Dieu 4. Gall. Humana cilia; 4. 


vinitus OR: 7 


| 4 man's a man though he hath but a | hoſe on's head. 
He that's manr'd with boys and hors'd with ann 
have his meat eaten and his work undone. 


Many hands make light lor quick] work. 


 Multorum manibu grande levatur onus. : 
_—_— Ne 
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copay d Ts £800 &uavoy. Homer. Unus wir nullus wir. 
Muds  Xee9s deevis pd: Furipid. 


He that hath many irons, Sc. v. irons. 
Many ſands will fink a ſhip. 


We muſt have a care of little things, leſt by deprees v we fall inte 


— great inconveniences. A little leak Wns, in — will link 2 


; aha 


- Many littles, 92 y „ little. 
80 majly men fo many minds 


Tante teſte tanti  cervelli. Tal. Autant de teſtes autant @ opi. 
nions. Call. Veet homines tot ſententiæ. Terent. | 


- There are more mares in the wood than Gricell. 


You ney know by the market folks how the market 
goes. 


He that cannot abide a bad market deſerves not a good | 


N 
5 Forſake not the WET 5 the toll. 


No man makes haſte to the mar et, where there's 8 no. : 


thing to be bought but blows. 
| The maſter” s eye makes the horſe is. 


SS occhio del padrone ingraſfa il cavallo. 1 TL'oeil du mail- 


tre engraifſe le cheva), Gall. Kai T8 Tlipos Y AS 4b 


de ſlæ ł dv EN, O % 58 epwuleis 71 2 i 
lives, O 7s den, b ν] ton, O 4% Al e po- 


Ind ds woi's . delsn; Td Te Iam] iονn ken. Ariſl. 


DOeconom. 2. The anſweis of Perſes and Libys are worth oblerving. 
Tue former being asked, what was the beſt thing to make a horſe 
fat, anſwered the maſter's eye: the other being demanded, what 
Was the beſt manure, anſwered the maſter's footſteps. Not im- 


pertinent to this purpoſe is that ſtory related by Gel/ius. A fat man 


_— upon a Jean horſe asked, how it came to paſs, that himſelf 


was fat, and his horſe fo lean. * anſwered becaule [ feed melt, 5 


| but my ſervant my horſe. 


That is not always 1 in x the Maw that i is  Hweet 1 in | 


-. he mouth.” : 
Who that may not as he will, Sc. v. will. 
Every may be hath a may not be. 
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Two ill meals make the third a glutton. 
Meaſure 1s a treaſure. 
After meat comes s muſtard. 


When there i is no more uſe of it. 


Meat is much, but manners is more. 
Mauch meat much maladies. 
1 Surfeiting and diſeaſes often end fall tables. Our nation in 
former time hath been noted for exceſs in eating, and it was al- 


moſt grown a Proverb, That Ex. _ dig their ag with 
their teeth. 


Meat and mattens binder no man's journey. 


1 other words, Prayers and provender, ec. 


He that will meddle with all us may go ſhoe the 


goſlins. 


ce deine f per tutto, diceva colui che ferrwa roche. Tl. 


. of little meddling © comes great eaſe. 


1r 8 merry in dhe hall when beards wag all. 


| When all are eating. feating, or making good chear. By the 
way we may note, that this word chear, which is particularly with 
us applied to meats and drinks, ſeems to be derived from the Greek 
word Xa lignifying joy: As it doth alſo with us in | thoſe words - 
chearly and chearful. N : 


Merry meet merry part. 

Be merry and wiſe, 

The more the merrier, the fewer the better chear, 

Merry is the feaſt- making till) we come to the reckon- 15 

A - 

As ng lives a merry, Sc. v. hows” 55 

Can Jack- an- aßen be merry, c. v. clog. 

Who doth ſing ſo merry a note, Cc. v. ing 

Mickle ado and little help. 


gbr on overcomes 9 wy 


— — — — — 
* a — ; FR 
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never came alone, & Ayres perere Kink on bien, When one begins 
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No mil no meal. 


0 guy wv Hauber dolls Rev ye. 22 fugit molam fugit fa 
rinam. Mie u pat, WT hate. He that would have 
honey mult have bees. Eraſmus faith, they commonly ſay, * 
that would have eggs muſt endure the cackling of hens. It is [ 


ſuppoſe a Dutch Proverb. 


Much water r goes by the mill, the miller knows not 


of. 


Ah acqua paſl per il molino che il molinaio n non ede Teal 


An honeſt miller hath a golden thumb. 1 3 
| In vain doth the mill clack, if the miller his hearing 8 


lack. 


: Every miller draws water to his own mill. 


r ean au n or, Tirer eau en ben moulin. Galt. | 


: Tutti tira r — al ſuo molino. Lal. 


| The hork natt the ll ewricn all the giſt. 


My mind to me a kingdom i is. 


A penny- worth of mirth is worth a pound of . 0 
Miſcbiefs come * the pound, and go uy "If the 


OUNCE, 


oy mali vengeno a carri & ſoggino a a onze. nal. 


Better a miſchief than an inconvenience. 


That! is, better a kw miſchief that i is ſoon over, aha a con 


ſtant grief and diſturbance. Not much unlike to that, Better eye 
out than always aking. The French have a Proverb in ſenſe 


contrary to this, II faut laiſſer ſon enfant morveux plus toſt que luy | 


_ arracher le nez. Better let one's child be ſnotty than pluck his noſe 
off. Better endure ſome {mall i inconvenience than remove it with 


2 great * 


p There s no feaſt to the mark v. feilt. 
| Misfortunes ſeldom come alone. : 


The French lay, Malheur ne vient jamais aul. One misfortune 


once 
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once to loſe, one never makes an end. & Un mal attire l'autre. 


One miſchief draws on another, or one miſchief falls upon the neck 
of another. Fortuna nulli obeſſe contenta eft ſemel. 


Miſreckoning is no payment. 
23 brings lies to town. 


This isa good obſervation, lies and falſe report 2 moſt part 
from miſtake and miſunderſtanding. The firſt hearer miſtakes the 
firſt reporter, in ſome conſiderable circumſtance or particular; the 
ſecond him ; and ſo a at laſt the ruth f is loſt, and a lie palles current. 


Money will do more thun my lorc's Peter, N 
It's money makes the mare to g. 


Pecuniee dad omnia. Appupralls aoſxelor ulxv, &c. : 
1 danari fan correre i cavalli Ital. 


15 Prate i is but prate, it's money buys land. 


2 _ 18 potent, but — 1s een Po 


Amour fait beaucoup, mais argent fait tout. & Amour fait 


rage, mais argent fait * Gall. Lo makes FO | and 
7 money makes marriage. | 


God makes, and apparel ſhapes, but mono makes 4 


the man. 


Prem vir. * n ipedla evi. 7 anti quantum babeas fs. Horat, 


Tell money | after your own father. . 
Do as the myſt do, and feweſt will ſpeak evil of thee. 
The moors not ſeen where the ſun ſhines. 2 
A mote may choke a man. 


A child may have too much of his mother's bleſſing. 


| Mothers are oftentimes too tender and fond of their children ; f 
who are ruined and ſpoiled by their ee and cs. 


| . The mouſe that hath but one hole i is eaſily taken. 


Triſto e quel topo, che non ha ch) un ſol pertuggio per fa 
varſi. Ital. ſouris qui n' a qu' une entree eſt incontinent hap- 
pee, Gall. Mus non uni Hdit . Good nag at two your 
PE Os | | wg: 
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10 ing two ſtrings to one's bow. This ſentence came originally 
from Plautus in Truculento, v. Eraſm. Adag. 


A n5ſe in time may bite in two, Sc. v. time. 
God never ſends ai,, but he ſends meat. 


This proverb is much in the mouth of poor people, who get 


| children, but take no care to maintab. chem. ; 


Mach would have more. 


Malta artentibs 45 dfurt multa., Horat. 
Cre erunt & opes & oprunt fucrioſea Cupido, 
Ut guo þYſideant plurima plura petant. 
87 ic quibus iutumuit Juffuſa wenter ab unda. 


e plus font SHE lau * es Ovid. F aft 
Muck and MOREY £9 together. 


'T Ll that are flovenly and dirty aally grow rick, not they chat | 


: are nice and Curious in Their diet, Howes, and cloths. 3 


rrder FT out. 


This! 18 obſerved very often to fall out in \ the immediate ſenſe, as 


if the Providence of God were more than ordinary manifeſted in 
ſuch diſcoveries. It is uſed alſo to ſignify, that any Enavery or 
crime or r the like will come to light, 


Men muſe as they uſe, meaſure other falls corn * their 


OWN buſbel. 


When a muſician hath forgot his note, he makes as 


though a crum ſtuck 1 in his throat. 


'Arvele Ldals Big. When a 8 man or muſician is 


out or at a lots, to conceal it he coughs. BI 7 wopchijg. 5 
Some, ſeeking to hide a NPE. 1 with a "ug, render themſclyes 


doubly eee 


He loves, mittton well, that dips his bread 3 in te vocll 


Ip. 


ing that ſuch an advantage would make j it more  vendible. 
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” FF one's name be up he 885 lie in bed. 5 


Qui a bruit te ſe lever matin peut ir juſques a diiner, 
. Gall. Etiam en liberi 3 Suet. 


Ie that hath hath an ill name is half hang” LP 
HE Take away my good name and take away my life, + * 
Naꝛugbt is never in danger. 5 
Near is my petticoat, Oc, v. petticoat. 

Nees ty hath no law. 6 


PArdyuy ny See deal „ Is 'neceſta_ non ha lege: 
: Hal. 1 telum n:cfitas. Cic. ae Aaic. 


Neceſſ ity is cole- black. 


They need much whom nothing v will content. 
: Need makes the old wife trot. 


Wins la trottar la verekia. hal, \Beloign ai vieille trotter. 
Call. All the ſame, word for e 


Need will have i its —_ 


Need makes the naked man run for the naked quean 
ſpin.] 


A good neighbour, a good good- morrow. 


Qui A bon voiſin a bon matin. Gall. Chi ha cattivo vicino ha 
i mal matino. Tra. Allquid mabli ropter icin mnaſum. Plaut. 


in Mec. Ih dan, yeruv Gow T' dyads wy dap 
Heſiod. Themiſtocles, having a farm to ſell, cauſed Li * 


proclaimed it, to add that it had a good neighbour : rightly ju ag: = 


Love thy neighbour, Sc. v. in 4 


2 Neighbour-quart 1s good quart, 7 e. Giffe gate is 
good fellow. 


He dwells far from neighbours ſor hath ill neigh- - 
| bours] that's fain to Jun himſelf. 4 


Proprio laus PPD in ore. Let another man n praiſe thee, and 
not thine own on; a a ſtranger, and not thine own — 


Here? 8 


r e mn dds : 
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Here's talk of the Turk and Pope, but it s my next 
neighbour does me the harm. 

\ You muſt ask your neighbour if you ſhall lve i in 
The rough net's not the beſt catcher of birds, 

New lords new laws. 


De nouveau ſeigneur nouvelle meſnie. Gall. 


Every one has a penny to ſpend at a new Alchouſe. 


A new broom ſweeps clean. 

No penny no, Cc. v. penny. 

No mill no, Cc. v. mill. 

No ſilver no, Sc. v. ſilver. 

Dos living man all, &c. v. all. | 
One may know by your noſe, what pottage you love. 

| n man's noſe will not make a Thoeing horn. 


Non cuivis bomin cmtingt adire Crinthun, Horst. 


5 Where wbt i is a little doth eaſe. N 
Where notbing's to be had, the King muſt loſe his 
"n 


| Ninno da quello che non ha. Tral. Le Rey per & ren qu it; - 
n' y a que prendre. Gall. JV 


| One year a nurſe and ſeven years the worſe. 


| Becauſe feeding well, 2nd doing inne ſhe becomes liquorſh and : 
: gets a habit of idlenefs. N 


Fair fal nothing once ce by the year. 


11 may ſometimes be better to have nothing ta ſomething. ts 
ſaid the poor man, who in a bitter ſnowy morning could lie ſtill 


in his warm bed, whenas his neighbours, who had ſheep and other . 


_ cattle, were fain to get up betimes and abroad, to one after and ; 
fecure them. 


| AN 
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O. 


A N unlawful oath is better broke than kept. 
He that meaſureth oi ſhall anoint his fingers. 


Qui meſure F huile il sen oingt les mains. Gall. 


To caſt oil in the fire is not the way to quench 3 
Old men are twice children. 


ats gibts 3, yiohe. And chat not in wepen ol the 
mind only, but alſo of the body. 8 


Old be or young die. 


Never too old to learn, v. learn. 


” ny and wiſer, 


Di ulus 75 prioris poſterior dj dies. Senec. 3 ita 3 
: bend ſubdutd ratione ad vitam fuit, quin res, tas, uſus ſemper ali- 


| quid apportet os. S Co Terent. e 4 S = 
ae. 


5 You can t catch old birds with chaff. „ 
Amnoſa wuþer non capitur lag ue. 


If you would not live to be old, you muſt be hang d 


wien you are young. 
Voung men may die, old. men Wy Y 
The old woman would never have look'd for her 


daughter in the oven, had ſhe not been there her- 
ſelf. 


2 1 Ia madre non foſle 1 mai ſtata nel forn, non vi i cercarebbe la 
 figlia, Ital. The fame to a word. 


-An old ape hath an old eye. 
An old dog biteth fore. 


Un vicll chien j jamais ne jappe en vain, Gall. 


of 


Ha. 


O mares luſt or new cruppers 
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Of young men die many, of old men eſcape not any. 


De Giovane ne muoiono di molti, di vecchi ne ſcampa nefſuno. 


An old fox needs kn 5 craft. 
An old ſack asketh much patching. 


: Old men and far travellers may lie by authority. 


n a beau, mentir qui vient de loin Gall. 


Bett ter keep under an old hedge, than creep under a 
new furze- buſn. 


As the old cock crows, 0 crows the young [or ſo the 


young learns.] 


Chi di — naſce e convien che rozole. Hal. Some have it, 


Ls The young pig qrurits like the old fow. 
An old thief deſires a new halter. 
5 Old cattle breed not. ; 


This 1 believe 5 is a true 1 for probable it is, that all ; 


terreſtrial animals both birds and beaſts have in them, from the be- 
_ ginning, the ſeeds of all thoſe young they afterwards bring forth, 

which ſeeds, eggs if you ſo pleaſe to call them, when they are US 
| ſpent, the female becomes effxte or ceaſes to breed. In birds theſe 
feeds or eggs are nes and Van Horn hath diſcovered them alſo 


in beaſts. 


An old naught wil never be 1 
An old dog will learn no tricks. 


Ir 's all one to phyſick the dead, as to india old men. Ne eu- 


/ iaTpever X) νο re0eT Gr raum Rer. Senis mutare 
lingua m is an abſurd impoſſible thing. Old age is intractable, mo- 
roſe, ſlow, and forgetful. If they have been put in a wrong way 


at firſt, no hopes then of _— them. 5 Ffittacus „lt 
ferulam. 1 5 | 


An aldh man is a a bad full of banks.” oy 


The old withy tree would have a new ** hung at 
1 


That 
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That that s one man's meat's another man's 8855 


L' un mort dont * autre vit. Gall. 


One ſwallow makes not a ſori ing, nor one woodcork 
a winter, 


This is an ancient Greo elk Proverb. "IEP" Elbe. Nicom. bb. Y 
| Meet xeadoy tap 4 v 


TE: One ſhoulder of mutton. dr aws down another. 
En mangeant Pappetit vient. Call. 


One man's breath's another man's death. 


One man may better ſteal a horſe, than another look 


over the hedge. 


If we once conceive a goo opinion of a man, we will not be 


perſwaded ne doth any thing amiſs ; but bim, whom we have a pre- ; 


2 judice againſt, we are ready to ſuſpect on the ſlighte > occaſion. 
Some have this good fortune, to hive all their actions interpreted 


well, and their faults overlooked ; others to be i] beheld and ſuſ- 

pected, even when they are innocent. 80 parents many times are 
obſerved to have great partiality towards ſome child; and not to 

be offended with him {or that, which BY would ſeverely Pain is 


1 their other children. 


| One beats the baſh and another entcheth the bird. 


| 11 bat le bulſſon ſans prendre P vifllon. G. al. Ali main fa 
ciunt, alii metentem. This Proverb was uſed by Henry the fifth, 
the ſiege of Orleans: when the citizens, Geieged by the El Sy 
would have yielded up the town to the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
in the Eugliſb camp, and not to the King. He ſaid, Shall I beat the 
buſh and another take the bird? no ſuch matter. Which words did 


ſo offend the Duke, that he made peace with the French, and With- _ 


drew from the EH. 


One doth the ſcath and another hath 162 ſcorne 5. e. 


One doth the harm and another bears the blame, 
Scath ſignifies loſs or harm. 


Opportunity makes the thick. 


Occaſs o facit furem. Therefore, matters, ſuperiors, and onſs- 
| keepers ought to lecure their monies and good: under lock and key ; 
: __ not give their ſervants, or any others, a tempration to 


it 
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It is good to cry Ule at other mens coſts. Ule that is 
Chriſt maſs. 


It's time to ſet 1 in when the oven comes to the dough, 


1. b. Time to marry when the maid woes the man: parallel to 


that CHeſbire Proverb, It is time to yoke when the cart comes to 


the . 1 horſes. 


All's out is good for prifoners but naught for the f 


eyes. 


EY good 85 PR? TION to ba out, but bad for the eyes to he out. 
Th 1s & droll uſed by yore fellows when one e tells them, all the : 


drink i is out. 


God "FE us ot our 0wn when rich men g to dinner. 
Let him that 94wns the cow take her by the tail. 
Tis good chriſtening a man's own child firſt. 

.'T he Ox when wearieſt treads fureſt. 


Fe oh 2 fei eum. Thot that are - flow are eue. 
POE, Pp. 


Small ck 6; v. ſmall 

o Pain is forgotten where gain follows. 
Great pain and little gain make a man ſoon weary. 
Fo Without Pains no gains. 


Di lleriuus omnia | wendunt. 


; 1 8 good enough for the babe, unleſs the pak was: 


better. 


Ir There ſuppoſed, that if the Pariſh be very bad hs ks mult 
be in ſomè fault: and therefore any thing is good enough for that 
Parſon whoſe Pariſhioners are bad, either oy reaſon of his ill ex- 


ample, or the neglect of his . 
Fat paunches make lean pates, Se. 


Fi Ruis venter non gignit ſnſin tenuem. This Hicron mentions 


100: - 
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in one of. his Epiſtles as a Greek Proverb. The Greek | is more 
elegant, 


IIa ci vas i NU 8 s Ti Re vy. 


All the honeſty | is in the parting. 5 
Patch by patch is good husbandry, but patch upon 
patch is plain beggery 3 or, 
One patch on a knee, c. 
Two patches on a knee, &c. 


Patience with poverty is all a poor man's remady. * 
Patience perforce is a medicine or a mad dog. f 
Patience is a plaiſter for all for CS. So tr 


— 
5 4 wp * — . 
ECTS FRE A 2 — — 


Paul's will not always ſtand. 5 wo 
A fair paton never ſhamed his WY 
A good Pay- maſter needs no ety 1 . ſtarts not at 
nes” 
Once paid never craved. 

He that pays laſt never pays t twice. „ 1 
| He that cannot pay, let him pray. i 8 
They take a long day that never . 
le that would live in peace and reſt, muſt hear d 

1 fee and BY the beſt. 


Oy, voy, & te tais, ſi tu veux vivre en paix. Gall. Ode, rede, 
tace, Sevuoi viver in pace. Ital. 


Y 


Pen and ink is wit's plough. Te 
A penny in my purſe will bid me drink when all the- 
friends I have will not. 


. —::.. ——— ˖—˖— . * *» — a at 
EU Ay pe Rees pet 2 2 * 9 


Penny i in pocket's a good companion. : Cop. 

No penny no pater-noſter. * 

That penny is well ſpent that ſaves a groat. 0 S 
Bonne la molt qui ſuave le denier. Gall, The half penny is 

well ** that ves a „„ 

: Penny and penny lad up will be. many. _— 


Who will not keep a penny ſhall never have many 


The real fur is made up of pence: and be that i is prodigal 
Ps of 


1 I'll not buy a Pie in a poke. 
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of a little can never gain a great deal: beſides by his ſquandering 2 
little one may take a ag, of his ORE 


. Near is my petticoat, but nearer is my ſmock. 


Mu chemiſe m' eſt plus proche que ma robe. Gall. Tocca piu 
Ia camiſia ch' il gippone. Ital. i. e. Tunica pallio propior. Ardb- 
Je N your &vnpun. Theor. Some friends are nearer to me 
than others: my Parents and Children than my other Relations, 
_ thoſe than my neighbours, my neighbours than ſtrangers : but 
above al Tam next to myſelf. Plus pres eſt la chair que la che- 


. miſe. Gall, 205 fleſh 1 is nearer than my ſhirt. 


I 2 Ack do not Es 4 prepare for the kirk. 


— 


The Fr ench lay, Chat en poche. i. e. 4 cat in a poke. 


Pig love that lie together. 


A familiar don ven breeds ſrendhip among them who : are 5 : 


of the molt bale and ſordid natures. 8 


When the Pig? $ proffer'd hold up, the . 


Never refuſe a good offer. 


"i that will not ſtoop for a Pin, ſhall never be worth 6 


a point. 


He can ill Pipe, that wants his upper lip. 


Things cannot be done without neceſſary helps and inftruments. 


| No longer pipe n no longer dance. 
Piſs not againſt the wind, _ 


Chi piſcia contra il vento fi bagna la calle. "Hat, He that 2 
3 piſleth againſt the wind wets his ſhirt, It is to a man's own pre- 

Judice to ſtrive againſt the ſtream; he wearies himſelf and loſes | 
ground too. Chi ſpuda contra il vento {i ſpuda contra il viſo. 


| Ital. He that ſpits "gant the wind {pits1 in his own face. 


? The pitcher doth not go ſo often to the water, but 


& comes home broken at laſt. 


| Tant ſouvent va le pot a T eau que  anſe y denen Gall 
Yew Jepe tranſi t al invenit, ol, Trag. 8 
Fooliſh 


. N a 8 vey 8 0 


5 1 
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Fooliſh pity ſpoils a city. 
Plain dealing's a * but they that uſe it die beg- 
1 

He plays well that wins. 4 
As good play for nothing as work for nothing.. 
He that plays more than he ſees forfeits his * to 
r 
He had need riſe betimes that would pleaſe every 
Dory. 

8 He that would pleaſe all, and himſelf too, undertakes 
what he cannot do. 8 


104% 8 3 Zeds 305 ay rails adus in POT 


bs Pils ware is half fold, 


Choſe qui plaiſt eft © a demi vendu. Gall,  Mercantia chi piace ? 
mera venduta. Ital. ee 


1 Short pleaſure Jong lament. v. in 18. 
Plenty makes dainty. 5 
The plow goes not well if the plow-man holds it CS 
_. 
He that by the plow would thrive himſelf muſt cither 
hold or kg 8 
There belongs more than whiſtling to going to plow. 
A man muſt plow with ſuch oxen as he hath. 
He 1s poor indeed that can promiſe ances, 
Poor folks are glad of N 
Poor and proud, fy, fy. 
The Devil wipes his tai with the poor man” 3 pride. 
A poor man's table is ſoon ſpread. _ 
Poſſeſſion is eleven points of the law, and they ay there 
are but twelve. © e 
A cottage in poſſeſſion, Ge. v. cottage. 
If you drink in your pottoge, you'll cough | in your 
grave. 
2 When poverty comes in at the doors love wy out 


at the windows. 8 
— _ Plain 
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Plain of poverty and die a begger. 
Poverty parteth good fellowſhip. 


f Pour not water on a drowned mouſe. 
i. e. Add not afflidlion to miſery. 


Praiſe a fair day, Sc. v. fair. 
Praiſe the ſea, Sc. v. ſea. 
Prayers and provender hinder no man's journey. 
5 hey ſhall have no more of our prayers than we of 
their pies (quoth the Vicar of Layton.) 8 
He that would learn to pray, let him go to ſea. 


Qui veut apprendre a a prier, Aille ſouvent ſur la n mer. Gall. 


Prettineſs makes no pottage. 
Pride will have a fall. 
Pride feels no cold. 0 
Pride goes before, "IO follows aw” 
It's an ill proceſſion where the Devil carries s the croſs. 


'A proud mind and a begger 8 paris agree not well to- MN 


eher. 15 
There's nothing agrees worſe than 2 proud mind and : 
„ bengers purle.. 

As Proud ce come behind as go before. 


4 man may be . that is in high a and people of 2's 
mean condition may be as 5 proud as the bighe. * | 


It's good beating proud folks, for they'll not com- 
A. 


5 T he Prieft forgets that he was clerk. 


Proud upſtarts remember not the meanneſs of den former e con- 
dition. 5 55 


5 He that ich into every cloud may be frricken 
with a thunder- bolt. 
Proffer'd ſervice [and ſo ware] Rinks. 


 Merx ultronea futet, apud Hicronym, E ale, faith „ Quin 


ve 
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vulgo etiam in ore eft, ultro delatum obſequium pl rungue ingratum 
Ve. So that it ſeems this Proverb is in ule among the Dutch too. 

Merchandiſe offerte eſt a demi vendue. G. Ware that is prof- 
fered is fold for half the worth, or at half the price. 


All promiſes are either broken or kipe 
This i is a dam or droll, uſed by them that break their word. 


The properer man [and lo the honeſter] the worle 
luck. 


| Aux bons meſchet il. Gall. 


Better ſome of a pudding than none of a PI: 
There's no deceit in a bag pudding. 
| The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 5 
_ +» Pull hair and hair, and you'll make the carle ball. 


Cauda piles equine 3 vellere. There is a potable tory 
; of Sertorius mentioned by Plutarch in his life. He, to perſwade his 
ſoldiers tuat counſel was more available than ſirength, cauſes two 
| horſes to be brought out, the one poor and lean; the other ſtrong 
and having a buſhy tail. To the poor weak horſe he ſets a greet, 
ſtrong, young man, To the ſtrong horſe he ſets a little weak fel- 
low, each to p'uck off his horſe's tail. This latter pulling the hairs 
one by one, in a ſhort ſpace, got off the whole tail: whereas the 
young man, catching all the tail at once in his hands, fell a tug- 
ging with all his might, labouring and ſweating to little pur pose; 5 
till at laſt he tired, and made himſelf ridiculous to all the com- 


pany. Piuma a piuma ſe pela l' occha. Tal. H Feather N teather 
the ole! is plucked. 


Like puniſhment and equal pain, both key and = 


hole do maintain. 
Let your purſe be your maſter. 
Me Je tenus propria Vive, | 
| All is not won that is out in the purſe. Wy 1 : 5 
He that ſhews his purſe longs to be rid of it. 7 


Be! it better or be it worſe, be rubd by him that bears * 
"ns — 2 


L 3 . That's 
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That's but an empty Purſe that is full of other mens 
money. 


: 28 K at meat, quick at work. 


Bonne. beſte & \ efchautſ en mangeant. Gall. A FR beat 
will get himſelf on heat with eating. Hardi * hardi man 


your: Gall. 


5 We muſt live by che quick and not by the PE 
Any thing for a quiet life. 


| Next to love quietneſs. 5 | 
< MALL rain lays great duſt. 


Pete 105 abat grand vent. Small rain, or a little rain lays 


- 12 wind. Gall. So faid a mad — who CIR.” in bed be- 8 


d his farting wife's back. 


Af rain comes FIR See: . 


| Raiſe no more ſpirits than you can conjure 3 


Thou art a bitter bird, ſaid the Raven to the Sterling, g 


| Raw leather will fetch. 
There's reaſon in roaſting of eggs. 


: Ef n modus in r rebus. 15 


5 No receiver no 5 


The receiver's as bad as the thief. 
Aller, | ares 2 6 Hbd hu, 9 's les Phogh 
He that reckons without his hoſt muſt reckon again. 


Chi fa conto ſenza I hoſte fa contodue volte. „al. Wi . 
fans lon hoſte, 11 lui convient | comprer deux ow. Gall. 


Even 
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Even reckoning keeps long friends. 2 


A vieux comptes nouvelles diſputes. Gall. Old reck ings | 


breed new diſputes or 885 Conto ſpeſſo & amicitia lor ga tal. 


ANever refuſe a good offer. 


If J had reveng'd all . I had not worn my ſkir 4 W 


ſo long. 
'Tis brave ſcrambling at 4 rich | man 8 dole. 
N Soon ripe ſoon rotten. 


Cit maturum citꝰ putr idum. 04 puerulum præcoci ſapien tia. 


Apul It is commonly held an ill fign, for a child to be too for- 
Ward and rife-witted, v:z. either to betoken premature death, ac- 
cording to that motto J have ſomewhere ſeen under a coat of arms, 


+ cadit ante ſenem gui Zr on ante diem; ; 


or or to "WAVE as early a decay of wit and parts. is trees: that 
"bear double flowers, wiz. Cherries, Peaches, &c. bring forth no 
fruit, but ſpend all in the bloſſom. Wherefore as another Proverb 


hath it, Tt is better to — than dlaſſom. Præſto maturo, 0 
* marzo. Ital. | 


yy Why mould! a TY man teal * 
| Men uſe to worthip the rf ing ſun. 


 Plures n * orientem quam 3 They has : 
are young and rifing have more followers, than they that are old 


and decaying. This conſideration, it is thought, withheld Queen 
Elizabeth, a prudent Irincels, from ng her lacrenor, 


All's loſt that's put in a riven diſh. 


All | is loſt that i is beſtowed upon an ungrateful perſon ; 3 he c re- 


5 members no courteſies. | Peres quod facis ingrato. Senec. 


5 ith loves i wall: that licks the ſpit. LO 
5 Many talk of Robin Hood, that never ſhot in his bow. 


And many talk of little Jobn that never did him 


5 know. 3 
Tales of Robin Hood are : good enough for fools. 


That is, many tall of things which they have no il! in, or ex- 


 Frrience of, Robert Hood was a famous robber in the time of King 
= L 4 5 | Richard 
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Richard the firſt: his principal haunt was about VShirezwood ſoreſt in 
Nottinghamſhire. Camden calls him, prædonem mitiſimum. Of 
his ſtolen goods he afforded good penny-worths, Lightly come 

Iightly go. Molti parlan di Orlando chi non viddero mai ſuo 
brando. Ital. Non omnes qui citharam tenent citharg di. 


Spare the rod and ſpoil the child. 
A rogue's wardrobe is harbour for a louſe. 
A rolling ſtone gathers n no mos. 


| Fare wolutum on Aci Ty og * Hes 00. 5 
7 gux& vs vd Pietra moſſa non fa mulchio. al. 


pierre ſouvent remuce n' amaſſe pas volontiers mouſſe Gall. To — 
which is parallel that of Fabius, Qu. Planta que Jepius tranfer- 135 


tur non OP. A Plant often removed cannot thrive. 
Jing was not built i in one day. 


= Nome m a eſte baſti tout en un jour. Gall. & Grand bien ne : 
. Ho Fm en peu d heures. A great eltate 1 13 98 _ in a few : 


| Name not a 1 in his houſe that hang'd himſelf, 
No roſe without a thorn. 5 


Nulla eft /i fone, ncera 2 


The faireſt roſe at laſt i is withered. 
The rough net, Sc. v. net. 
At a round table there's no diſpute of place, 


This 1 not a dne among n yet 8 I find it 


both among our Englip Collections, and likewiſe the French and , 


Italian, I have let it paſs. A tavola tonda non fi contende Gel 10 8 
co. Ital. Ronde table oſte le — Gall. 


He may ill run that cannot go. . 


Ae that runs faſteſt gets moſt 8 EY 
There's no 10 general rule without ſe ome exception. 


AN 
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N old ſack, Ge. v. old. 
Set the ſaddle on the right horſe. 


This Proverb may be variouſly applied; either 1 Let them 


bear the blame that deſerve 1 it: or — Let them bear the * 5 
| that are beſt able. 1 5 


Where ſaddles 4 lack; better ride on 4 bed, than 
the bare horſe· back. 


Arbre ne. 5 


Sadneſs and gladneſ facceed each _ 
It's hard to /ail o' er the ſea in an egg ſhelf, 
A young ſain! an old devil. v. young. 


A good ſalad is the prologue to a bad Oye 10. 
There 8 a ſalve for every „ 


28 A ogni coſa & rimedio fuora qu aln morte. Teal There 2 
remedy for every thing but — | 


: Save ſomething for the man that rides on the white 
horſe. ” 


L For old age, wherein the head grows white. | It's fomewat a 
harſh Metaphor to N age to a horſe. -” „„ 


5 Some ſavers in a houſe do, well. 


Every penny that's /aved is not gotten, | 
Of /aving cometh having. 


Learn to ſay before you ſing. 


He that would ſail, without danger, muſt never come 4 
on the main ſea. 


Saying and doing are two things. 


Du dire! au fait y a grand trait, Gall. 


| Fay well and do well end with one letter, 8 ay well i 
; gods but do well is better, 


* 


4 Seldom ſeen ſoon fatgoiten. f 
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One ſeab#'d ſheep will marr a whole flock. 


Un a pecora infra n MOSS, una ſetta. ral. I ne faut 


qu' une brebis W pour purer tout le troupeau. Gall. 


Gres totus in agris unius ſeabie cadit 
Et porrigine porci. Juvenal. 


Scald not your lips in another, Ge. c. v. another. 


A. ſcalded cat fears cold water. 


820 ſrottato d' acqua calda ha paura poi della fredda. lie. T 
| Chat eſchaude craint !]! eau froide. Gall. 5 


A ſcald head i is ſoon broken. 


DE A ſcad horſe 1s good — for a feabb'd dire. 


| Dignam patella qerculum 


5 Among the common people Scapgin 18 a doctor. 


Ex % Py xbpul 47% = autem Lk ” 


wil mum avicule gens. * canorum. 


| Who r more e ready to call her 3 ſeald, than : 


the erranteſt ſcold in the pariſh * "EY 


Scos ning is catching. 
He that ſcorns any condition a action, or employment, may come 


to be, nay often is driven upon it himſelf. Some word it . 
Hanging's ſtretching, mocking S catching. „ 


| Scratch my breech, and PII claw your elbow. 
8 EN” k 1 Ka me and I'll ka thee. When 0 | 


ſerving perſons commend one another. Manus manum | fricat & 
Manus manum lavat. Differ not much i in ſenſe. 


* Praiſe the ſea, but keep on n land. 


Loda il mare & tienti a terra. mM 


The ſecond blow makes the * 
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Sceing is believing. 
Chi con Þ occhio vede, col cuor crede. Tal. 


Seek till you find, and you'll not loſe your labour. 
Seldom comes a a 

To /ee it rain is better than to be in it. 

The ſelf-edge makes ſhow of the cloth. 

Self do, ſelf have. 

Self-love's a mote in every man's eye. 

Service is no inheritance. 

A young ſerving- man, Ge. v. young. 
It's a ſhame to ſteal, but a worſe to carry home. 
Shameleſs craving muſt have ſhameful nay. 


-& hon demandeur bon refuſeur, Gall. 


It's very hard to ſhave an egg. v. egg. 
A barber learns to ſhave by ſhaving fools. 


5 A backe de fol on apprend I raire. Gall. Ala barba de — 
il barbier impara a radere. Ital. He is a fool chat will ſuffer a : 


: young beginner to a firſt upon bim. 
Irs il ſhaving againſt the woll. 


He that makes himiect a Beep ſhall be eaten by r the i 


wolf. 


Chi pecora fi fa E kg 4 mangia. Thad. Qui ſe falt brebis 


le loup le mange. Gall. He that is gentle, and puts up affronts 
and injuries, ſhall be ſure to be loaden. Veterem ferendo injuriam 


invitas novam. Terent. 2 "us cadunt — Te. 


Shear ſheep, that 10 them. 


Ihe difference is wide that the ſbeets will not decide. = : 


He that hes his purſe, Ic. v. — 
Hang him that hath no ſoifts. 
A bad ſhift, Sc. v. bad. 


A good ſhift may ſerve long, but i it will not ferve e. 


. var; 
Cloſe fits my ſhirt, Ge. v. cloſe, 
bitten luck's good wk 


The 


90 
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The wearer beſt knows where the h wrings him. 
Every ſhoe fits not every foot. 


It is therefore an inſtance of abſurd application, undem calceum | 
omni Pedi induere. Or, Eodem collyrio omnibus mederi. 


Who goes worſe ſhod than the ſhoe-maker*s wife ? or, 


Who goes more bare than the ſhoe-maker” J wife 
and the ſmith's mare. 


"THE ſhoe will hold with the ſole. 


Ia ſuola t tien con la Scarpa Ital. „ The fol holds with the 


tas man will ſhoot at the enemy, but few wil go : 


to fetch the ſhaft. 
Keep thy ſhop, and thy — will keep thee. 


7 Short and ſweet. 


| Sermon proixitas Faftdie. Cognar, E Fi icino. 


- Short acquaintance brin gs repentance. 
A. ort horſe is ſoon curried. 

Short ſhooting loſes the game. 

_ Short pleaſure long lament. . 


De court plaifir long repentir, Gall. 


_ A ſort man needs no ſtool to give a great lubber x 


3 on the ear. 
ſtomach makes Port devotion. 
75 0 ＋ r out of mind. 


This is (I ſuppoſe) alſo a Dutch 8 Fo or E * faith, 


Jan omnibus in ore eſt, qui ſemotus fit ab oculis eundem quoque ab | 
ani mo Jemotum ee. Saas Peres non erit. 


Silence 18 conſent. Chit tace confell. Tral. 


Ae 3 73 G een e Nu od. Euripid, Dui la- 


cet conſentire videturs * Jui . Aſſez conſent qui 
ne mot dit. Gall. 


White 


1 1 9 


1 
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White Silver draws black lines. 
No /i [ver no ſervant. _ 


"SW Suiſſe have a Pravech among themſelves, parallel to this. 
Point d' argent point de Suiſſe. No money no Suifſe. The Suifſes 
for money will ſerve neighbouring Princes in their wars, and are 


as famous in our days for mercenary ſoldiers, as were e the Carians 
of old. 


Who doth ing fo merry a note, as he that cannot 
change a * a 


Cantabit Vacuys coram u wiator. 


” The brother had rather ſee the h her rich than make 
RS © 


As good /it ſtill as riſe up and fall. 
£ It the Shy falls we ſhall catch larks. 


80 Se reh il cielo ſi pigliarebbon di molti weell Trl. Site 
= ciel tomboiles cailles ſeroyent F Gall. | 8 


=> A broken leeve, &c. v. broken. 
Good to ſleep in a whole kin, 5 
The /uuggard's guiſe, Loth to go to bed and loth ; 
, me. * 

Sluts are good a to make ſlovens pottage. 
A ſinall ſum will ſerve to pay a ſhort reckoning. 
- ſmall pack becomes a ſmall pedler. 


Petit mercier, petit panier. Gall. 


| Better are ſmall fiſh than an empty diſh. 
The ſmoke follows the fair. 
No ſmoke without ſome fire. 1. e. There i is no ſtrong 
rumour without ſome ground for it. Cognatus 
hath it among his Latin Proverbs, Non eſt fumus - 
aubſque igne, though it be no ancient one, 
_ Smotty folks are ſweet, but ſlavering folks are weet, 
Others have it, 
Slavering folks kiſs ſweet, but ſnotty folks are vile 
Ride /o efth, that we may come ſooner home, N 


„ too * to pare when the bottom i is bare. 
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Soft fire makes ſweet malt. 

Something hath ſome ſavour. 

Soon hot ſoon cold. 

Soon ripe, &c. v. ripe. 

Soon crooks the tree, &c. v. crooks. 

Sorrow, and an evil life, maketh ſoon an old wife. 
Sorrow comes unſent for. Mala ultro adſunt. 
Sorrow will pay no debt. e „ 


Sorrow is always dry. 


5 A turd's as good for a os as 2 pancake. 


Truy aime mieux bran que roſes. Gall. 


Every „ to her own trough. | 


In ſpace comes grace. 


Better ſpared, than ill ſpent. 
| _ - Better ſpare at the brim, than at the bottom. 


N Ever ſpare and ever bare. 
Spare the rod, &c. v. rod. 
What the good- wife ſpares the cat eats. 


Sos in funds parſ imonia. 'Seneca Epil. 1. WY my 27 


cd. eic o. Heſiod. 


=. : Spare to ſpeak, and ſpare to ſpeed; 


Speak fair and think what you will. 
He that ſpeaks laviſhly ſhall hear as by. 


Qui pergit ea | Ju v dicere, ea gue 2 non wult audiet. Terent. 


| Speak when you are ks to, come when vou are 


call'd. 
Ad confilium nd aceſſeris antequam = woceris. | 
; Great ſpenders are bad lenders. 


| Raiſe no more ſpirits, &c. v. OY 
5 Spend and God will ſend. 


A qui chapon mange chapon lui vient. Gall He that eats 5 good 7 


meat ſhall have * meat. 
7 A man 


r 


A man cannot pin and reel at the ſame time. 
You muſt ſpoil before you ſpin. 

That is well /poken, that is well taken. 

The worſt ſpoke in a cart breaks firſt. 

No /port no pye. 

Sport is ſweeteſt, when no ſpectators. 


8 Do not Ipur a free horſe. 


Non opus aui, Jubdere aalen * Ovid. 


A ſpur | in the head's worth two in the heel. 


It's a bad fake will not ſtand one year in the hedge. 
Nothing ſtake nothing draw. 


Standing pools gather filth. 
Standers — ſee more than 'gameſters. 


Plus in aliens quam in e negotio vident leni 


He that will cal an egg will ſteal an ox. 
He that will ſeal a pin will ſteal a better thing. 
When the feed is ſtoPn the ſtable door ſhall be ſhut. 


| Serrar la falla 3 s how benin 1 buovi. N II eſt 
temps de fermer J eſtable . les chevaux en ſontalles. Gall. 


Mee? ab n ovupaxia. 
Ebenen accepto claudenda et janua dan, J. Sat. 13. 
: Serd clypeum poſt vuluera ſumo. Ovid. 
' HegwnSevs 2 lila Te es], lala. Lucian. 


Bleſſed be St. Stephen, there's no faſt upon his even. 


Ne that will not ge over the file muſt be thruſt thro? 
the gate. 
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The till De eats up all the draught... e . > 


Whoſo lacketh a ſtock, his gon s not worth a chip. 
Store is no lore. 


Stretch your arm, Sc. v. arm. 
Strike while the iron, &c. v. iron. 


He muſt ſtoap that hath a low door. oP 


After a form « comes a calm. 
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Doppo il cattivo ne vien il buon tempo. Ital. Apres la pluye 
vient le beau temps. Call. . Big 


No friving againſt the ſtream, 


| Contra torrentem niti. Nles⸗ 14e N. (Ch 
Stultus ab obliqus qui cum diſcedere pojſit, 
 Pugnat. in nents ire natator aquas. Ovid. 


Of ſufferance comes eaſe. 

That ſuit is beſt that beſt fits me. 

No funſbine but hath ſome ſhadow. . 

Put a ſtool in the ſur, when one knave riſes another 

comes, vi. to places of profit. 5 
The that walk much in the _m will be tann'd at laſt, 

Sure bind ſure find. 


Bon * che mal aventure. Gall. 2 cantela non 


3 * you'll catch no fiſh. 
No feveet without fome ſweat. 


| Nob pain ſans peine. Call. : 


"a meat muſt have Wire b l 
He muſt needs ſwim, that's held up by the chin. 


Ceiuy peut bardiment nager a qui r on ſouſtient le menton. 1 
Call. | 
Put not a | naked foord i in a mad man' dd. = J 


ns er, 3 N For ney will abuſe it to het: own and other = - | & 


1 that Brikes with the fourd thall be beaten with | = 
the ſcabbard. n 
- _— = 


MAKE 
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TAKE not thy tail broader than thy wings. i. 
e. keep not too many attendants. 

A tailor's ſhreds are worth the cutting. 

Good take heed doth ſurely ſpeed. 

A good tale, ill told, is cr in the telling. 

One tale is good till another is told. 


Therefore a good Judy ought to hear both parties. Dui 1 


aliguid parte nne a Herd, * lieet Aatuerit baud OY = 


| fuerit. 
The greateſt talkers are always the leaſt doers. 


oo A7 Serra“ 'E ads AN He Non verbis fed _ 
. falls opus eft. Nec mihi dicere Nee, nec TR eſt Mi. UN. > 
LL erba en Hermodorus. | | 


| He teacheth ill, who teacheth all. 
Nothing dries ſooner than tears. 


Niente pio toſto ſe ſecca che lagrime. „al 


8 When I have thatch?d * houſe he would throw me 


down. : 


Ef 66 vc, x 00 BuI1's 2 ud Fees. 1 have 
taught thee co dive, and thou ieekeit to drown me. 


: He that thatches his houſe with turd ſhall have more 5 


teachers than reachers. 
Set a thief to take a thief. 
All are not Shieves that dogs bark at. . 
Save a bhief from the gallows, and he'll be the firſt 
| hall cut your throat. 


-  Diſpiccha P impicciato che een poi te. Tal. Ote⸗ un 
vilain du Libet il vous y mettra. Gall. 


Give a thief rope enough, and he'll hang himſelf. 
— , 
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One may 7hink that dares not ſpeak. 
And it's as uſual a ſaying, Thoughts are free. 


1 uman " can take no cognizance of thoughts, unleſi they dif- 
cover themſclves T ſome overt actions. ; 


Wherever a man dwells, he ſhall be ſure to have a 
thoru- "__ near his door. 


No place, no codon is exempt from an trouble. Nibil eft ab 
omni farte beatum. In medis Tybride Sardinia t. I think it is 
true of the thorn-buth in a literal ſenſe, Few places in England 
where a man can live i in but he ſhall have one near him. 85 


le that handles thorny ſhall prick his fingers. 
5 bought lay in bed and beſhit himſelf. 


2 


Certo fu appiccato per ladro. ltal. 1. 8. Truly or r certainly x was 
8 hanged for a thief, 


72 W ene e Ks * 
5 Three may keep counſel, if two be away. 


The French ſay, Secret de Deux ſecret de Dieu, ſecret de trois 
ſecret de tous. The Italian in the ſame words, Tre taceranno, | 
fe due vi non ſono. 


WY f you make not much of three-pence you'll n ne er r be 
_ . worth a groat. BE 
Tickle my hroat with a feather, and make a fool of 
PR, - Ra. 
* He that will /hrive muſt riſe at five: He that hath 
Fßhri ven may lie till ſeven. 
The bunderbolt hath but his clap. 
Tidings make either glad or fad. 
Time flecth away without delay. 


Cito pear preterit tas. Hai: irrevecabile tempus.. 


i A mouſe i in time may | bite in two a cable. 
7. Time and tide tarry tor no man, 


Time 
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Time and ſtraw make medlars ripe. 


Col tempo & la paglia fi maturano meſpoli. Lal. Avec le temps 
& la paille l' on meure les mefles. Gall. 


Take time when time is, for time wil Lach 
Timely bloſſom timely ripe. 
A tinker's budget's full of neceſſary tools. 
Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 


Alſſez y a fi trop ny a. Gall. Ne guid nimis. Mnd\2y d yay. 
This is an Apophthegm of one of the ſeven wiſe men; tome attri- 
bute it to Thales, ſome to Solon. Eft modus in rebus, ſunt, & c. 
Hor. L' abondanza delle cole 1 ingenera faſtidio. Teal. 


7 00 700 will in two, Cheſh. $6.66 Strain a thing to 5 
much and it will not hol. 

Touch a galbd horſe, &c. -v. gall d. 

He that travels far knows much. 
Traſh and trumpery is the high- way to bergen. 
Tread on a worm, Sc. v. worm. 

There's no tree but bears ſome fruit. 
8 Such as the tree is, ſuch 1 is the fruit. 


Telle racine, telle fucille. . "De fruftu arberem cg co. 
Matth. xii. 34. The tree is Known by its fruit, TED 


, If you truſt before you try, you 7 repent before 


"0 die. 


7 In ge xt lar xte, earty A Lcd οα Fiege. ; 
Therefore it was an ancient precept, Mepuynoo 4Ti5tiy. Non 


vien ingannato ſe non che fi  fida. Tral. There! is none deceivel £ 
| but he that truſts, 


: In truſt i is tenen e | * 24. 3 5 
Speak the truth and ſhame the Devil. ” 
Truth may be blamed, but it ſhall never be ſhamed, 
Truth finds foes where it makes none. 


 Objequiun amicoss weritas odium parit. 'Teren 4. 


* Truth hath always faſt bottom. — — 
"2M 2. 5 All 


3 
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All truth muſt not be told at all times. 


Tout vray n' eſt pas bon à dire. Gall. 
: That i is ſrue which all men y. 
2 ox Popuir, Vox Dei. 


Fair fall truth and day-light. „ 
Leet every tub ſtand on its own bottom. 


Chaſcun ira au moulin avec ſon propre ac, Gall. Every oi one 
N muſt Zo to the mill with his own lack, 7, e. bear his own burden. 


A turdis as s good for a ſow, v. ſow. 

Where the Tur.'s horſe once treads, the graſs never 
rows. 

_= One good turn asks another, 


_— Qui plaiſir fait plaiſir requiert. Gall. Gratia gratiam parit. 
 Xaew dei izle . Sephacl. He that would have friends muſt 


© ſhew himlelf friendly. Fricantem refrica, T)y FUD avlituar. 


It is meet and comely, juſt and equal to requite kindneſſes, and to 
make them amends who have deſerved well of us. Mutual offices 


of love, and alternate help or RNS; are the fruits and iſſues of 
true friendſhip. 


Swine, women, and bees cannot be ire d. 

For one good n another doth itch, claw my el- 
bow, Re. 

All are not !urners that are diſh-throwers. 

As good Fwenty as nineteen. 

If things were to be done twice, all would be wiſe, 


2 2 Wo heads are better than one. 


> E. 47e ves ee nus vir alla vir. 


Tuo good things are better than one. 
T7 wo eyes ſee more than one. 


Deux yeux deren, 1550 clair qu un. . Gall. Plus vident oculi | 


quam oculus. 


Tivo 
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Two of a trade ſeldom agree. | 
Two ill meals, &c. v. meals. 
Between wo ſtools the breech cometh to the ground. 


Tener il cul ſu Fe ſcanni. Ital. Il a le cul entre deux ſelles, 
or, Aſſis entre deux ſelles le cul a terre. GH. Tout eſt fait neg- 


ligement la ou ' un F autre s attend. While one truſts another 


the work is left undone. 


: Two dry ſticks will kindle a a green one. 
| Ti wo to one 18 odds. 


Noli Pugnare "Ads: Catull. & Ne Hercules 8 ad verſus 


duos. It is no uncomely thing to give place to a maltitude. Hard 


do reſiſt the ſtrength, or the wit, or the importunity of two or more 
combin'd againſt one. Hercules was too little * the Mara and 


Cancer together. 


Two cats and a mouſe, two wives in one houſe, wo 


dogs and a bone never agree in one. 


Deux chiens ne } accordent point a un os, Gall. 


Good riding at Two anchors men have told, 
Por if one break the other may! hold. 


1 1 fultus, Ex! 0% de Avifid Ayer 


Vet, Je N, ty N vn ods tx vide de 


cg Fat So d tt. dar. It's good, in a formy or r Winter 
nignt. to have two anchors to caſt out of a ſhip. | 


Nuo dogs ſtrive for a bone, and the third runs away 


With it. 


. 


E chat ſtays i in the valley ſhall never get over | 


the hull. > 
N would fight, but diſcretion n run away. 
You cannot make velvet of a fow's car, 


M3 „ 
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Venture a ſmall fiſh to catch a great one. 


II faut hazarder un petit poiſſon pour prendre un grand G. 
Butta una ſardola per ems un luccio. Lal. | 


Venture not all i in one bottom. 
TYPO venture — have. 


Chi non s' „ arrifchia non guadagna. a/ Qui ne 5 ae 


n' à cheval ny mule. Gall. Quid enim tentare nocebit * & Conan- 
40 Græci * pare funt. 85 


5 Where vice is vengeance follows. 


ars antecedentem ſeeleſtum defer ped pur na claus Hort. 


Unbidden gueſts, &c. v. in G. 
Better be unborn than unbred. 
Make a a virtue of My: 


1 favio fa della neceſſ ta virtu. "el. TW tale rdxlu 

vice, & Avaſuaiogeayar. Eraſmus makes to be much of the 
ſame ſenſe, that is, to do or ſuffer that patiently which cannot 
well be avoided. Levius fit patientia, Quicguid corrigere eft nefas. 
Or to do that ourſelves by an act of our own, which we ſhould 
_ otherwiſe ſhortly be compeiled to do. So the Abbies and Convents, 


Wich reſigned their lands into King Henry the & anos hands, 
made a virtue of neceſſity. 


_ Ungirt unbleſsd. 
Better be unmanner " than troubleſome. 
 Unminded unmoned. 


Fa Uje makes perſGneſe, 
| Yu promptos fac 7. | 5 
Uk legs and have legs. 95 


Once an 2 and ever a cuſtom. 


Io borrow on uſury brings ſudden begger v. 


Cin. uſura cur vit quam Heraclitus. The pay-days recur be- 
fore the creditor is aware. Of the milchiefs of uſury I need fay 
nothing, there having been two very ingenious treatiſes lately pub- 

liſhed upon that ſubject, ſufficient to convince * diſintereſted _-_ 
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ſon of the evil conſequences of a high intereſt, and the benefit that 


would accrue to the commonwealth 1 in general, by the depreſſion of 
intereſt. 


W. 


70 ſafe wading it in an unknown water. 

\ It's not good to wake a fleeping dog; ; or lion. 
. 
| Good ware makes quick markets. 


 Proba mers r fact empterem reper it. Plaut Pœn 


When the wares be gone, ſhut up the hop windows. 
One cannot live by ſelling ware for words. 
Mar muſt be wag d by TOE men. 

Mars bring ſcars. 
- No marvel if «voter be lue. 


| "Live, . | inclining to cold, whence comes the word luke 
warm. | 


Foul water will quench fire. 

Where the water is ſhallow no veſſel will ride. 
It's a great way to the bottom of the ſea. 
There are more ways to the wood than one. 


The ea. muſt go to the wall. 


Les mal ellen devers le vent. Call The worſt clothed are till 
Pot to che wind ward. Ga 


Weak men had need be witty, 
Wealth makes worſhip. 


| The wearer beſt knows where the ſhoe, Sc. V. ſhoe. 


Never be weary of well-doing. 
It's hard to make a good web of a bottle of hay. 
There goes the wedge where the beetle drives it. 
One ill weed marrs a whole pot of pottage. 
An illFpun weft will out —_ now or eft. 


Weft, i i. e. Veb. This is a — Proverb. Fs 
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Great weights hang on ſmall wires. 

Tutte le gran facende fi fanno di poca cola. 10 
Welcome is the beſt cheer, 


Zeviev d Te JU GC eis O. In muneribus res tr fartfin ima 
mens N. ue omnia vultas —_— boni. 


That that! 18 at done is twice 26” 


Well, well, is a word of malice, Chg. 


13 other Fe if You ay wel, el they will as, whom 


1 you threaten. 


If well and them cannot, then ill and them can. 

Yorkſh. 3 e 
A whet is no let. 

As good never a abit as never the better. 

A covite wall is a fool's paper. 


- Muro bianco carta da matti. Ital. Game put "this in a rhyme; 
He i is a fool and « ever ſhall, that writes his name upon a wall. 


885 Two 3 in a hens will never agree. 
A young whore an old ſaint. 


4h Once a whore and ever a whore. 


Nui ſemel ſcurra nunquam paterfumilias. Cic, Ora 22 
9¹i Lali t iterum lud. . 


Wide will wear but narrow will tear. 
Who fo blind as they that wil not ſee? v. in B. 
Who ſo deaf as they that will not hear 5 


n n eſt de pire ourd que celuy quir ne veut ouir. Gall. 


He that will not when he may, when he wills he 8 
ſhall have nay. 


Nothing | is impoſſible to a willing mind. : 
Mill is the cauſe of woe. I 


They 
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They who cannot as they coil, muſt will as they 
may 3 or, muſt do as they can. 


Chi non puo fare come vo lia faccia come poo Ital. and 
Chi yon puo quel che vuol, que che puo voglia. Quoniam id — 
| quod VIS non prteft, 'velis id quod Polſis. 5. Terent Andria. 


Puff not againſt the wind. 
| It is an ill wind blows no body pr oft 


A quelque cheſs malheur eſt bonne Ga 7 K is good 
for * | 


The wind keeps not always s in one : quarter. 
Good wine needs no buſh. 


7 A buon vino non biſogna fraſca. Val. A bon vin 11 ne faut 
point d' — . Vir ino N hederd Paper nih! * 


: p. | | 
When the wine is in, the wit IS out. 


hy 8 eff t, ae vino unlran Plin, lib. BY. 
ap: 1. Vin dentro, ſenno fuora. tral. 


The Fwecteſt dine makes the ſharpeſt vinegar. 


Vinegar, i. e. Vinum acre. Forte e Þ aceto di vin dulce. 114. 
Corruptio opti mi eſt peſſima. | | | 


Mink at ſmall faults. 
It SA hard winter when one wolf eats another. 


This i is a French Proverd, Mauvaiſe eſt la faiſon quan d un loup 
mange P autre. 


inter! is Summer's heir. 
5 He that paſſeth a winter's Any eſcapes a an enemy. 


This i is alſo a French n Qui paſſe un jour Fl hyver bade ; 
un de les ennemis mortels. . YG 


Winter finds out what Summer lays up. 
2 ices Peace, by peace =: 3 
ike 


* 
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IWiſe men are caught in wiles. 
A wiſe head makes a cloſe mouth. 


Some are w!/e and ſome are otherwiſe. 


Send a wiſe man of an errand, and ſay nothmg to 
him. 


Wiſhers and woulders are never good houſholders. 
If «ſhes were butter-cakes, beggers might bite. 
If zzhes were thruſhes, beggers would eat birds. 
It WO would _ beggers would ride. 


81 ka aits lawn vrais paſtoureaux ſeroyent rois. Call. It 


wiſhes might prevail, are. trot would be 29 . 28 


It will be long enough 0 e re you wiſh your fin full of 


holes. 


I never fared worſe than when I wwiſh*d for my "WERE 1 85 
l iſb in one hand and ſhit 3 in the other, and ſee which 1 


will be full firſt, 


5 Hs Bought wit 18 beſt. 


'> on das mens 3 ae rue 92 9 Fat- 


e zapdiav. Nazians. TlaShud)]e ea 25 


 menta documents, Salam ſerd . pœ nit. t. 


Good wits jump. 
Wit once bought is worth twice caught: 
A wonder laſts but nine days. 


A wooll-ſeller knows a wooll- buyer. Perth. 
A word is enough to the wiſe. 


A buon intondicor poche . al. A bon entendeur il ne 
faut que demye parole. Gall. So the Italians ſay, A few words; 
we ay, one word; and the French ſay, half a word 1s enough to 


. the aaa and N 


Many go out for wool! and come home horn. 


iet are but wind, but blows unkind. 
runde 40 279. 
Mord. 


mntire Sentences. "= "PA 


IVords are but ſands, It's money buys lands. 
Fai air words makes fools fain, 1. e. glad. 


Douces promeſſes obligent les fols. Gall I facti ſono maſchii, 
le parole femine. I“. Deeds are males, words are females. 


Few words are beſt, 


poche parole & buon regimento. Tal. A fool s voice is known 
by multitude of words. Nature hath furniſhed man with two ears 


and but one tongue, to ſignify, He maſt Bear twice to much as he 


ſpeaks. 
Fai air 7 words butter no parſnips. 
Re opitulandom non verbis : the ſame i in other terms. 


Good words fill not a ek. 

Good words coſt nought. 
Good wrde cool more than cold water. 
5 Soft words hurt not the mouth. 


Douces o- n be ne ſeorchent pas la lang, Gall Soft 
words ſcald not the tongue. — | 


Mord have long tails; and have i no tails. 
Soft words break no bones. 
Soft words and hard arguments. 
Many words hurt more than ſwords. 
An ill workman quarrels with his tools. * 


Meſchant ouvrier ja ne trouvera bons outils, Gall.- 


He that kills himſelf with working muſt be buried 1 un- 


der the gallows. 
The better wor man the ware husband. 


Though thi bs no 83 yet it is an 1 generally 


true (che more the pity) and therefore, as I have found it, I put 
it down. 


Account not that work Nlavery, Tha 9 in penny 
ſavoury. 
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All work, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy. 


The wor 14 was never fo dull, but if one won't ano- 
ther will. 


It's a great journey to the world's end. 
I wot well how the 97/4 wags, he is moſt lov'd 
that hath moſt bags. 


Tis 200 % £vJov dies £101 ul ode. Felicium multi vg - 
nati. It was wont to be ſaid, Us: GAUL 101 opes, but now it may 
{as Eraſmus complains) well be inverted, Us: er ibi amici. 


Tread on a Worm and it will turn. 


Hate & maſea 1 Erest Ad eben- 1 - eise : 


NO Ineſt & formice & ſerpho bilis. The mcaneit or weakeſt 


perſon is not to be provoked or deſpiſed, No creature ſo ſmall, 
weak, or contemptible, but, if it be injured and . will endea- 
vour to Ng itſelf. 


Every thing is the worſe FI wearin 
He that e worſt may till holds the candle, 


Au plus debile la chandelle a Ja main. Gall. 
| The worth of a thing 15 beſt known by the want. 
Bien perdu bien connu, or Choſe perdue et lors continue. | Gall 


_ Vache ne {cait que vaut fa queue juſques a ce qu' elle Þ ait perduè. 
The cow know 5 not what her tail 1 is worth, till ſhe hath loſt 1 it 


e xhat wreſtles with a turd is ſure to be beſhit, whe- 
ther he fall over or under. 


„ That is, be that contends whb wile perfats will get nocking but 
ban by it. One cannot touch pitch without being defied 


= 


as the old ew's. 


1 A 8 ſoon goes the young 1 Kin to the market, 


"ht toſt meurt veau comme vache. Gall. Col colo muore 
1 Capretto come capra. Ital. 


Tung 
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Young men think old men fools, and old men know 
young men to be 10, 


This i is quoted by Camden, as a ſaying of one Doctor Metcalf: | 


It is now in __ people's mouths, and likely to paſs into a 
_ Proverb. | 


A young faint an old Devil. 
Dej jeune Angelote v vieux Diable. Gall. 4 Tarts ad Tartarum, f 


A young ſerving- -man an 1 old begger. 


Chi vive in corte muore a bogs Ital. 


A young 1 an . 88 v. in W. 
Dung men may die, but old men muſt. v. in O. 


If youth knew what age would crave, it would both 2 
28 and ſave. 


Proverbial 


 Provirbial Phrafes 5 A of Space! + 


that are not intire Sentences. 


A. 


; * bring an 2 to a Grange. 


To hike a noble to nine- .pence. we 3 it of a _—— 
thrift. Ha fatto d' una lanza una ſpina, & d' una calza una bor- 
ſeita. Ital. He hath made of a lance a thorn, and of a pair of breeches 


a _ paralle; to ours, He hath thwitten a mill- PE to a F 25 
Pric WE | | 


To commit as many abjurdities as a clown in cating 


of an e 


ain of far enough. Cbeſb. 


of chat which 1 is never likely to happen. 


Afraid of him that died laſt year. Cheſb. 


Afraid of the hatchet leſt the helve ſtick i in's arſe. . 
Cbeſb. 


Afraid of his own ſhadow. 


More afraid than hurt. 
They agree like cats and dogs. 


They agree like harp and harrow. 


This hath the ſame ſenſe wich the precedent. Harp and har- 


row are | coupled, chiefly becauſe they begin with the lame letter. 


I hey | 
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They agree like bells, they want . but hang- 


in 


He is paced like an Alderman. 
The caſe is alter d, quoth Plowden. 


Edmund Plowden was an eminent common Lawyer in Queen 


Elizabeth's time, born at Phxavden in Shropſhire, o of whom Cam- 


den gives this character, Vitæ integritate inter e ſux profiſſis- 
ms nulli ſecundus. Elizabeth. Arn. 1584. And Sir Edward Cooke 


calls him the Oracle of the common Law. This Proverb is uſually _ 


applied to ſuch Lawyers or others as being corrupted with larger fees 


_ ſhift ſides, and pretend the caſe is altered; ſuch as have bovem in 
: lingua. Some make this tie occaſion of the Proverb : P/xwaen be- 
ing asked by a neighbour of his, what remedy there was in Law | 


- againſt his neighbour for ſome hogs that had treſpaſſed his ground, 

7 e he might have very good remedy ; but the other reply. 
ng. that they were his hogs, Nay then neighbour (quoth he) the 
caſe 


is altered. Others more probably make this the original of it. 


Ploæuden being a Roman Catholick, ſome neighbours of his, who bare 
him no good will, intending to entrap him and bring him under the 
| laſh of the Law, had taken care to dreſs up an Altar in a certain 


palace, and provided a Layman in a Prieft's habit, who ſhould do 
Maſs there at ſuch a time. And withall notice thereof was given 


_ Privately to Mr. Phwden, who thereupon went and was preſent at 
the Maſs. For this he was preſently accuſed and indicted. He at 


_ firſt ſtands upon his defence and would not acknowledge the thing, 

Witneſſes are produced, and among the reſt one, who depoled, that 

he himſelf performed the Maſs, and ſaw Mr. Plwden there. 
Saith Phavden to him, art thou a Prieſt then? the fellow replied, 


no. Why then Gentlemen (quoth he) the caſe is altered: N. 
Priefl no Maſs Which came to be a Proverb, and continues ſtil! 


in Shrop/hire with this addition. The caſe in altered ( fuel as den 1 


No Pr wt no Maſt... 


ö To angle with a filver bock. 


Peſchar col hamo * argento. The Italian, by this phraſe 
mean, to buy fiſh in the market. It is alſo a Latin Proverb, An- 


reo hamo piſcari. 2 is the beſt bait ta * all ſorts of yur 
ſons with, 5 


. 


If you be angry you may turn the buckle of your 


girdle behind you. 
To cut large ſtuves of another mar!” 8 leaf. 


To | 
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To cut large thongs of another man's leather. 


De aliens corio Aber alis. Del cuoio d' alu ſi "FO le corregge 


largee. Val. Il coupe large courroye du cuir d' autruy. Gall. It 


may pals for a ſentence thus, Men cut large ſhives of others loaves. 
This ſhould ſeem to be alſo a Dutch Proverb : for Eraſmus ſaith, 
Circumfertur apud noftratium vulgus non 82 mile buic Proverbiun, - 


7 Ex alieno tergore lata ſecari Lora. 


: To hold by the Apron- lune. 
DOT In right of his wiſe. 


To enfexer one in his own language. 


U. Salutaris ita reſalutaberis. 


A bit and a knock [or bob] as men feed apes. 


Arſy verſy. Tecer ere. 
She is one of mine Aunts that made 1 mine uncle goa 


beggin 


A pretty fellow to make. an axle-tree for an oven. 


Cob, 
B. 


7 F 1. knows not a B from a batiledoor. 
His back is broad enough to bear jeſts. 


My Lord Baldwin's dead 


It is uſed when one tells that for news which every body 


| knows. A Suſſex Proverb, but who this Lord Saws was * 
could not learn there. 8 


Youll not 8 he's bald till you ſee his brains. 
Never a barrel better herring. 
| Bale me an ace, nn Bolton. 


Who this e was! know. not, neither is it worth enquiring. 


One of this name might happen to fay, Bate me an ace, and tor 
the coincidence of the firit letters of theſe two words Bate and 
Bolton it grew to be a Proverb, We have many of the like origi- 
nal as wv. g. Sup Simon, &c. Stay quoth Stringer, &. There 


goes a ſtory of Queen Elizabeth, that being preſented with b 800 | 
ection 
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lection of Engl; i Proverbs, and told by the Author that it contain- 
ed all the Exgliſb Proverbs, nay, replied ſhe, Bate me an ace, quoth 
Bolton: which Proverb being inflantly looked for FTIR to be 
| wanting in his Collection. | 


You dare as well take a bear by the tooth, 
If it were a bear it would bite you. 
Are you there with your bears. 
Jo go like a bear to the ſtake. 
He hath as many tricks as a dancing bear. 
If that the courſe be fair, — and again quoth Bun- 
ny to his bear. 
I bear him on my back. 


That is, I renonber his injuries done to me with indignation 
and grief, or a purpole of revenge. 


To bear away the bell. V 
| You'll ſcratch a begger before you die. 


| That is, you'll be a begger, you! Jl ſcratch yourſelf. 


It would make a . begger beat his bag. 
TI not hang all my bells on one horſe. 


That | is, give all to one ſon. 


5 Better believe it than go where it was done to prove 


Voglio | piu toſto crederio che andar a cercarlo Tal, 


The belly thinks the throat cut. 
To have the ben! of one's bow. 
There s ner a beſt among them, as the fellow fad 5 

by the Fox-c ub. 
Between hawk and buzzard. 

I0o look as big as if he had eaten bull-beef. _ 

He'll have the laſt word though he talk %% for it. 


Bilk, i. e. nothing. A man is faid to be bilked at Cribbers 
when he gets nothing, when he can make never a game. 


| 5 3 Bil 
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de tame, and like himſelf 


= Proverbial Phrafes. 
Bill after helve. 


Hell make nineteen bits of a bilberry. 


Spoken of a covetous perſon 
To bite upon the bridle. 


That i is, to fare hardly, to bo cot ſhort or ſuffer want, for a 


huorſe can eat but ſlowly when the bridle is in his mouth. Or elſe 
it may ſignify to fret, ſwell, and diſquiet himſelf with anger. 
Frana mordere in Latin hath a different ſenſe, 7. e. to refift thoſe. 
Who have us in ſubjection, as an unruly horſe gets the bridle be- 
tween his teeth, and runs away with his rider, or as a dog bites 
the ttaff you beck him with. Statins uſeth it in a contrary ſenſe, | 
vir. to ſubmit to the Conqueror, and take patiently the bridle 1 in 
one's mouth. Subzit teges Jrews. momordit. 


9 Though I be bitten Jam not all eaten. 


What a Biſpop's wife? eat and drink 1 in n gloves? 1 
5 T 0 waſh a Blackmure white. 


Allien ns or 1 eubutir ſen RW 9 * 


| bor in vain. Parallel whereto are _ other LETS FROG, 
5 as Laterem Ears, arenas arare. | | | 


You cannot 0 Mack is ; his eye lor nail. 5 


That is, vou can find | no > fault in him, _ him with no 


| crime. | 


Blind. man's holiday, C4 „ twilight, almoſt ue dark, 
As the lind man ſhot the crow. 


He hath good blood i in him if he had but 3 to 


it. 


That is, good parentage, if he had but wad. Groats 3 are great 
oatmeal of which good ** are wont to 1 buck pud- 


* 


Io come bluely off. 
He's true blue, he'll never r tain, 


Coventry had formerly the reputation for dying blues, infurmach 
that true blue came to be a Proverb, to N one that was * 
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To make a bolt or a ſhaft of a thing. 
There's a bone for you to pick. 


Eg m ba dato un offo de wer. Teal. 


To be bourht and fold in a company. 
She hath broken her elbow at the Church- door. 


Spoken of a houſe- wifely maid that grow idle aſter marriage. 
* ſeek a brack where the hedge is whale. 


His brains are addle. 
His brams crow. 

His brains will work without barm. 7 wht. 
He knows which ſide his bread is butter'd on. 
*Twould make a horſe break his WER, ora dog his 
i 
One may as ſoon bregh his neck as his falt there. 

Break my head, and bring me a plaiſter. MO 


Tagla m a naſo & ſoppi me poi nelle orecchie. Lal. 


Spare ma breath ſor wind] to cool your pottage. 
breeches of a bare. ars d man. 


4 afino lanam. 
His breech makes buttons. 


"This is ſaid of a man in fear. We know vehement fear cauſe; 
a relaxation of the /phinfer ani, and unvoluntary dejection. But- 
tons, becauſe the excrements of ſome animals are not unlike but- 
tons or pellets: as of ſheep, hares, &c, Nay they are ſo like, 
chat they are called by the * name; this e _ = from the 
cells of the Colon. | | 


| As they brew &en ſo let them bake. 
Some have it, /o l thew drink, and it Toms to be better ſenſe ſo. 


Jute hoc intriſti tibi omne exedendum eff. Terent. hem. Ut fe. 
nentem fecerit ita meter: Cic. 4 Ort. lib. 2. | 
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He thinks every 1 a boggard, i. . a a bugbear, or 5 


Bud natural, more "ITE than wit. 
_ No butter will ſtick to his bread. 


& His bread 1 is buttered on both ſides, 
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To make a ridge of one's noſe. 


1. e. to intercept one's trencher, cup, or the like; or to offer or 
pretend to do kindneſſes to one, and then paſs him by and do it to 
another, to lay hold upon and ſerve himſelf of — which was intend - 


cd for another. 


= To leave one in the iert or ſuds. 


He hath brought up a bird to PL out his own eyes. 


Kerns red die. ial nate il carve che gh cavera poi : 


- gli occni. He — up a ven, &c. Ital. 


” Hol bring buckle and thong together. 


To build Gy, in the : ar. 


Far caſtlli in aria, 10. 


phantaſm. 


To buy and ſell and live by the loſs. 


To have a breeZe, i. e. a gad- fly, 1 in his breech. 


Spoken of one that fricks about, and cannot reſt in a place. 


The butcher look'd for his knife when he had it in 


his mouth. 


"BE > He hath a plentiful eſtate : he is fat and full. 


T Think this i is a a butcher's horſe, be carries a calf 


ſo well. 


His calves are gone down to graſs 


This is 2 ir for n men wich oer lender . ä 
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N This candle bins within the ſocket. 


That is, he is an old man. Philoſophers are wont to compare 
man's life not ineptly to the burning of a lamp, the vital heat always 
preping upon the radical moiſture, which when it is quite conſumed 
a man dies, There is indeed a great likeneſs between life and lame, 
air —_ as neceſſary tothe maintaining of the. one as of the 0! her. 


: If his cap be made of wooll. 


In former times when this Proverb came | firſt in uſe men gene- 
rally wore caps: Hats were a thing hardly known in England, 
much leſs hats made of rabbets or beavers fur. Capping was then a 
great trade and ſeveral ſtatutes made about it. So that, if b:s cap 
were made of wwooll, was as much as to ſay molt certainly, As ſure 


5 as the clothes on his back. Dr. Fuller. 


They may caſt their caps at him. 


When two or more run together, and one gets ground, he that is 


caſt and deſpairs to overtake commonly calts his hat after the fore- 


| moſt, and gives over the race. So that to Fo their caps at one 1s to 


deſpair of catching c or overtaking him. 


Hegcarries fire i in one hand and \ water in the other. 


Alters manu fert aguam, alter gem. Ti FE ep pope, 


Kc. Plutarch. II porte le ſeu & Þ eau. Gall. Altera manu fert 
lapidem, altera panem oftentat. Plaut. 3 


7 


To ſet a ſpoke i in one's cart. 


To ſet the cart before the horſe. 


 Currus bovem trahit. 1 il carro inanzi aibuoi. - Ae Ia 


1 charrue va unt les boeufß. Gall. 


| The cat's i in the cream-pot. 


This is uſed when People hear a great noiſe Pay nubbub > 


amongſt the good wives of the toon, and know nat what it means; 


but ſuppoſe that ſome ſad accident is happened; as that the cat is 


fallen into the cream- Pot, or che like. 


Before the cat can lick her ear. 
Lou ſhall have that the cat left i in che malt-heap. 
They are not cater-confins. 
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182 Proverbial Phrafes. 


He hath good cellarage. 


That char is char'd (as the g good wife in when the 
had hang'd her husband. 2 


A char in the Northern dialect is any particular buſineſs, affair, 


or charge, that I commit to or entruſt another to do. I take | it to 


—5 be the lame with charge A drr. 


To go cheek by jowl with one. 
To chew the cud upon a thing. 


. e. To conſider of a ching. to revolve it in one's mind: 


ruminate, which is the name of this os, is uſed i in the ame 5 


ſenſe both in Latin and eve. 


| The child hath a red tongue liks its father. 
- I e to ved, and theFgoole to the fire. 


85 1 cannot conceive wh migh 
| meaning of this ſaying. I take 1 it to * ſeuſcleſs and * 


£ A chip of the old block. 


Patris eft fleas. He is his father $ own fon; 3 taken alvays i in 


ak ill ſenſe. 


Like a chip | in a kousge bot, doth \ neither good nor 


harm. 
It goes down like chopp'd hay. 
Pl make him know churning days. 
1 clip one's wings. 


Pena incidere alicui. 


7 He hath a chat for bis knavery. 
He is in the clotb-market, i. e. in bed. 
| To carry coals to Newefh, 2 


Soli * mutuari ; ; cœ lo las; ; ran aquam. Cromum in'Ci- 


iciam, ubi fe. maxim? abundat: Noctua, Athenas. Porter de 
fueilles au bois. Gall. 10 curry leaves to Th wwe. Mlcine 
"FP dare, . 4.53 


t be the dien 4 nor mile ä is the | 
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To et cock on hoop. 
This js ** of a Prodigal, one that takes out the foie 


and lays it upon the top of the barrel, drawing out the whole Fell 
without any intermiſſion, 1 


His . is unfurniſhed. 


| He wants brains, Tall | men are e commonly like high 
| holes, in which the uppermoſt room is worſt furngſheg. 


To have a col 8 tooth i in his head. 
Itis uſually oxen of an old man n that s wanton and petulant, 


ö To cut one s comb. 
Abi is aually done to cocks when gelied to cool one's courage 


. They'll come again, as Goodyer's pigs did, #. e. never. 
Come and welcome, go by and no quarrel, 
Command your man and do it yourſelf. 
Aſc my companion if I bea thief. 


1a the North they fay, Ask my mother 10 father be a thisf. 
Demanda al hoſto 8 eg! ha buon vino. Ita Ask your hoſt if 
he have good wine. | $2 


To complain of caſe. 
To outrun the Conſtable. 


To ſend more than. one's allowance « or income. 


Wino might be a Conſtable for your wit : 
Too mi an, able to ſcald the Deril in » his feathers. 
To cool one's courage. 
He's corn-fed. 
A friend in a corner, | 
I 0 take counſel of one's pillow. 


La nuiR donne conſeil. Gal), _Nou * confilia. 1 nox 
 tupeivn dicitur, dr. 73 dene Tire udaice Ti d- 
Tus Tex yirler, La notte è madre di Haier . Ital. Ihe 


is the mother of thoughts. 
* N 4  Conſels 


184 Proverbial Phraſes. 
Ccunſel's as good for him as a ſhoulder of mutton for 
a a fick horſe. 


What is got in the County is loſt | in the hundred. 


What is got in the whole ſum is loſt in particular reckonings 3 
or in general, what i is got one — is loſt another. 


a Court holy- water. 5 2 
'Eay beniſle de la cour. Gall Fair words and nothing elſe. . 
One of the Court but none of the Counſel. 


All the craft is in the catching. 


To ſpeak as though he would creep into one's mouth, | 
| a hath never a crofs to bleſs himſelf withal. 


"0 4 No money which hath aer a croſs on the reverſe ade. 


— To hive crotchets i in one s crown. 
Lou look as if you was crow-trodden. 


9 7 You look as though you would make the crow a . _ 


RR. TY 

: 1 have a crow to pluck with you. 3 
Lou need not be fo cruſty, you are not fo hard bated. 
Here's a great cry and but a litttle wooll, as the fel- 


low faid when he ſhear'd his hogs. f 
Ala romor & Poca lana. Tel. Alum tondes. Parturiant 
Montes, &c 5 1 


| You cry before you” re hurt. 

Let es cry, ſhe'll piſs the leſs. 

Jo lay down the cudgels, 

His belly cries cupboard. 

To curſe with bell, book, and candle, ; 
To be beſide he cubion, EO 


ferrari 2 2 jane. 3 2 . 


To land for a Ober. 


Proverbial Phraſes. 1858 
5. 


O take a dagger and drown one's ſelf. 
To be at daggers drawing. a 
To look as if he had ſuck'd his dam through a 
hurdle. _ 
To dance to every man” 8 pipe or whiſtle 
To burn day-ligbt. 
Dead in the neſt. 
To deal fools dole. 


To deal all to n * bare nothing to himſelf 


9 Good to 5 on a | dead body” s errand. 
To work for a dead horſe, or, gooſe... 


'To work. out an old debt, or without hope of fature reward, 
1 "vl, gre receu le bras rompu. Gall. The wages had the arm is _ 
broken. Chi paga inanzi è ſervito indietro. /ta/. He that pays 
before- hand is ſerved benind- hand, Ch Paga | inanzi tratto * | 

9 lavor mal fatto. Ital. 


i If thin ia the ei of Dee-mills thou would 
Ml ipend it. 06 


Dee is the name of the river on which the city Chefter ſtands : 


the mills thereon wah a great annual rent, the biggeſt of any houſes 
about that city. 


2: As demure as if butter . not melt i in his mouth. 
some add, And yet cheeſe will not choke him. 


To get by a thing as Dickſon did by his diſtreſs. 


That! is, over the ſhoulders, as the vulgar uſually ay. | There is 


| a coincidence in the firſt letters of Dickſon and diſtreſs: otherwiſe 
who this Dickſou was I know 5 


Hold the 4 0 while I fed in my rage 
To lay a mg in one's 4%. po 


186 Proverbial Phraſes, 

He claps his diſh at a wrong man's door. 

To play the Devil in the bulmong, i. e. corn mingled 
of peaſe, tares, and oats. 

If the Devil be a vicar thou wilt be his clerk. 

Do and undo, the day is long enough. _ 


To play the dog in the manger, not eat yourſelf nor 
let any body elſe. 


A 75 Ths aide aroicis The „ Th 1 nelaxa- 
ins n 126 auTy 11 xetFor sie, 37s Tm imo Super- 
WM gayev em'Tpeme. Lucian. Canis in preſepi. E come il 
cane del oitolano, che non mangia de cauoli egli & non ne laſcia 


mangiar altri. Lal. Like the gardener's dog who cannot eat the ER, 


coleworts himſelf, nor will ſuffer others. 
Degs run away with whole ſhoulders. 


Not of mutton but their own; * in aeriion of a mike 


We ode wid the hare.” 
| To ſerve one a dog-trick. 
It would make a dog doff his doublet. 
A dog's life, hunger and eaſe. 
To doat more on it than a fool on his bable. 
5 Ly not put off his doublet before he goes ta bed, 
I. e. part with his eſtate before he die. 
You need not doubt * 
A dram of the bottle. eee 


This is the Seamens phraſe for a  dranghy of any wine, or 
ſtrong waters. 


'To dream of a dry ſummer. = 
One had as good be nibbled to death by duck gr eck- : 
| e to death by 2 hen. 1 5 
To take things in dudgeon, or to wear a ken de. 
ger by his 1 | | 

To dine with Duke Humphry. 


: That is, to faſt, to CR This Dale Hum- 
TT Her SOA DOES = 
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his minority, Duke of Ghaceſter, renowned for hoſpitality and good 

houſe-keeping. Thoſe were ſaid to dine with Duke Humphry, 

who walked out dinner time in the body of St. Paul's Church; be- 

cauſe it was believed the Duke was buried there. But (faith 

Dr. Fuller) that ſaying is as far from truth as they from dinner, even 

twenty miles off : ſeeing this Duke was buried in the Church f 
Se, Albans, to which he was a great benefactor. 


| She's paſt Hing of her firſt child, 1. e. | the hath had * 
= baſtard. 


T TE dares not for his ears. 
To fall together by the ears. 
I at one ear and out at the other, 


| Dentro da u un orecchia & fuara dal altra. Ta, 


es To eat « one's ; words. 5 
| You had as good eat your a 25 
; 1 le could eat my heart with garlick. 


That is, be in $0 we boon ſome of the ne 
ricans feaſt upon the Grad carcaſes of m_ enemies. 


1 hold of his word a of 2 wet cel by 
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the tail. i 
Ar begs had 22 kes. þ 
1 have eggs on the ſpit. | 
lam very buly. Eggs if they be well roaſted require mack - | 
- turning. 

Neither god 8 nor ied. 


You come with your five 22s a penny, and four of 
them be rotten. 
Set a fool to roaſt eggs, and wiſe man to eat them, 
An egg and to bed. 
rs ham the other half xg and burſt him. 


To _ 
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To ſmell of elbow- ou 


| Lucernam olere. 


Ez . 2/She hath broken hay elbow. Fin Sor 4 


That i is, ſhe Ih: had a b ; 3 meaning of 5 
phraſe ſee in the letter B, at the word broken. 5 2 


Elden bole needs kung. Dorbiſb. 


8 of a lier. Elden hole is a deep pit in as Peak 4 9. 
byſbire near Caſtleton, fathomleſs the bottom, as they would per- 
{wade us. It is without water, and if you caſt a ſtone into it you 
may for a conſiderable time hear it ſtrike againſt the ſides to and 
again as it deſcends, each ron giving a great 88 


To make both ends meet. 
To bring buckle and thong rogerher, 


© T 0 ave the 1 end of the ſtaff. . 
ö He'll have enough one day when his mouth j is full of 5 
, "mouIas. = 

A ſleeveleſs . 


85 Find you without: an excuſe and find a hare without : di 


muſe. 


Vias wovit quibus efugit Taki. This Eneiates was a "Witter : 
in Athens who, getting ſhare in the Government, was very cunning 


- ay. finding out on and pronces to . himſelf from "YA his 


I was by _ 2 when my oe was put out. : 


This Pealg was a natural fol of whom 0 many ſtories. 


To cry with one oe, and hugh with the other. T 
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| F. 4 


O ſet a good face on a thing. 


Aa 


Faire bonne mine. Gall. 


I think his face is made ofa kde, every one that . 
looks on him loves him. 


To come a day after the fair. 


—— — 
4 


Kabi Ths top]ns inen, Poſt fe A veniſti. Plat. in Gorg. 


It will be fair weather when the ſhrews have dined. 
Nie pins his faith on another man's ſleeve. 
Io fall away from a horſe-load to a cart-load. 
Fall back fall edge. 
Farewell and be hang'd, 13 muſt part. 
_ Farewell froſt, Nothing got nor nothing loſt. 
| He thinks his fart as ſweet as musk. 
8 He farts frankincenſe. 
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| "This is an ancient Greek Prowl, Be n Self. 
0 love makes even a man's vices, infirmities, and imperfections to 
| pleaſe him. Suus cnlgue crepitus bene olet. 


He 3 a very fart a thunder-clap. 
All the fat's in the fire. 


— 
— _- — — 
— 


To feather one's neſt well. Pops: > 
To go to heaven in a feather- bed. 
| Non eft è terris mollis ad aſtra wia. 
| Better fed than taught. 5 „5 . 
All fellows a at foot-ball. . I. 5 


Tf Gentlemen and Perſons ingeniouſly eee will mingle them- : 
ſelves with ruſticks in their rude ſports, they mult look tor uſage 
like to or rather coarſer than others. 


: Go fiddle for ſhives among old wives. 1 
I Brag 5 « Fight 
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190 Proverbial — 
Fight dog, fight bear. 


Ne depugnes in  alieno ngotio. 
To Hab. with one's own ſhadow. 
ExiapedXev. To fight with ſhadows, to be afraid of — own 


© fancie:, amagining danger where there 1 15 none. 


To fill the mouth with empty ſpoons, 


| To have a finger 1 in the pye. 


He had a finger in the pye when he burt his nail off | 
He hath more wit in his little finger than thou 1 in thy 


Whole body: 


1 To put one's i in the fre. 


rade in | flammam ne manum e 3 put not your 
finger needleſly into the fire. Meddle not with a yore: voluntari- : 


{ ty wherein you need not be Concerned. Prov, xxvi. 17. 


/ 5 To foul one's | fingers with. 
To ve a thing a at his fingers er ends. 


Fe cire tanguam ungues leite. 


1 fingers are lime-twigs, ſpoken of; a thievih perſon 
All fre and tough. 


To come to fetch fre. 


To go through fire and water to ſerve or do one good. 


Probably from the two forts of O by fre and water. 
To add fewel to the fire. 


olan camino addere. 


All is 60 that comes to net. 


Fou fiſh fair and catch a ra 


Neither i, nor fleſh, nor good red being, 


T have other f/þ to 


By fits and ſtarts, as the hog piſſeth. 
To give one a flap with the fox 8 tail, k e. to cozen 
or defraud one. 


He 
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He would flay a flint, or flay a groat, ſpoken of a co- 


vetous perſon. 
To ſend one way with a fea in his ear. 


Lo gi ho meſſo un pulce nel orecchio. Hol. It is not ealy to 


conceive by them who have not experienced it, what a buzzing and 
noiſe a flea will make there. 5 


lbs the faireſt flower i in his crown, or garden. 

To fly at all game. 

More foo! than fidler. 

The vicar of fools is his ghoſtly father. 

To ſet the beſt foot forward. : 
He hath a fair forehead to graft on. 

Better loſt than found. 

Too free to be fat. Cy 

He's free of Fumbler” ball. Spoken of a man that : 
cannot get his wife with child. 1 

5 He may &en 8⁰ write to his friends. 


Weh it of a man when all his is hopes. are gone. 


'To fry i in his: own greaſe, 


Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


Cader dalla padella nelle bragie. Ital. Saulter 40 la poile & ſe 


3 jetter dans les braiſes. Gall. De fumo in famman (which Ammia- 
nu Marcellinus cites as an ancient Proverb ) hath the ſame ſenile, 
_ Emwitata Charybai in Sollam i incidere. Ne cinerem vitam in prunes 


incidas. . 7d ef * 1 xdmys. Lucian. 


You are never well full nor faſting, 


: T* gallows groans for you. 

- To gape for a benefice., 
He may go hang himſelf in his OWN r. 
All your geeſe are ſwans. 


Suum cuigue pulchrum. Ill ſuo folds ral redeci danari. Ital, 4 
His — : worth 13 grazed 


You're. 
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192 Proverbial Phraſes. 


* re 4 man n the gecſe when the gander i is a- 


, What he gets he gets out of the fire. 
To get over the thoulders. 
All that you get you may put in your eye it fee 
never the worſe, 


He beſtows his gifts as broom doth honey. 


| Broom | is fo far from ſweet that it's ans biter. 


1 thought I would give him one and lend him ano- 
ther, 7. e. T would be quit with him. 
Give a loaf and beg a ſhive. 
There's a glimmer in the touch-box. 


Out of God's s bleſſing in into the 1 warm n ſun. 
4 quis ad of Nos. 


Gol in God's name, OR nale no d 
. Go forward and fall, go backward and 1 marr all. 


4 frone precipitium, a ter ergo 2 


TI go twenty miles on your errand firſt. 


"v - To give one as $00d a as he br! ings, or his own. 


Qui que wonlt dicit que non vu. audit. Terent. E ſalutaris 
xa reſalutaberis. : 


One Yate for another, good fellow. v. in O. 
I am a fool, I love any thing that is good. 
To come from little good to ſtark naught. 


Ab eguis 4 aſinos. Mee in morem. Mandrabulus, finding 
gold mines in Samos, at firlt offered and gave to Juno a golden ram, 
afterwards a ſilver one, then a ſmall e one of braſs, and at alt nothing 5 

at all. | | 


v Some good "REY bad, as ſheep c come to the fold. 


Sur bona, funt quædam mediocria, ſunt nala Hara . * 
ii. Oc. Mart. : 


ru 
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TI do my good-will, as he ſaid that threſh'd in his 
cloak. 


This was ſome Kalbe for J have been told, han they are 
wont to do ſo: — have ſeen them hold plough in their Cloaks. 


He did me as much good as if he had id in my 

©... portage, 

To brag of many good-morrows.. 

A gooſe cannot graze after him. 

He hopes to eat of the gooſe ſhall graze on your grave. 
Steal my gooſe and ſtick me down a feather. 

He cannot ſay ſhooh to a gooſe. 

You're a pretty fellow to ride a gooſe a er through 

 » ety ane. - 

' You find fault with a fat poſe. 8 

Lou'll be good when the gooſe piſſeth. 

All is not Goſpel comes out of his mouth. 
He muſt have his grains of allowance. 

55 A knave or a rogue in grain. 2 


That! is, of a ſearlet dye. The Ae vary wherewith they 5 


i dye ſcarlet is called in Greek, xa7* dyoypeciey, hx”, that 


is, granum in Latin, and in = _ 


It goeth againſt the grain. 


The grain, Pecten ligni, e the ak As the fibres r ren. 


To go tranſverſly to theſe fibres is to go againlt the l. 


5 pe her ducks. 
Teach) your en: _ fup 


ſowre milk. 


1 wolare, Debbbinum natare e n ne faut apprendre 
aux poiſſons a nager. Gall. You muſt not teach fiſh to ſwim. 
Teach me to do that I know how to do much better than Yyournly 
Teach your father to beget children. Sus Miner vam. 


= He's gray before he's good. oh 
To greaſe a fat ſow on the Arſe. 


On ne doit pas a gras porceau le cul oindre. Gall, 
= To 
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To greaſe a man m the . 


That i is, to put money into his hands; to fee or bribe him, 


pu either grind or find. 

All brings gr/# to your mull. 

To grow like a cow's tail, i. e. downwards. 
He has no guts in his brains. 


The auf ans of the ban, looked upon when the Dura mater 


is taken off, do much reſemble guts. 


a He has more e than brains. 


| Out of gun- ao. 
H. 


, 0 be hail feld well met with e one. 
It goes againſt the hair. 915 r 


The hair of moſt ne lies one way, ood. 11 s broke them : 
down that way the hair lies, your hand ſlides ſmoothly down; but 
if you ſtroke the contrary. Ways the hai riſes 1 and reſiſts the 
a motion of your hand. | 


| To take a hair of the fame 8 
i, e. J be drunk again the next -_ 
. 0 cut the hair. 


1. e. To divide ſo. exaAtly as that neither part have e advantage: 


/ You halt belles you” re lame. 


To make a hand of a thing. 
To live rom band to mouth. 


In diem vi ver e, or as Perf * Er tempore vi vere. 


Hand over head, as men took the Covenant: © 
Two hands u in a a diſh 1d one in a * 


To 


1 roverbial H 22 1 95 
'To have his hands full. f 


r ay aſſez a faire environ les mains. Got.” 


PII lay my hand o on my half. penny &re I part with it. 
To Dany one's ears. 


Den irt aur L ut Inique mentis alu. Hort. 


They hang together like burs, or like pebbles i ina 


halter. 
To catch a hare with a tabret. 


On ne od Ie lebt an ern Gan. One cannot catch a 


| hare with a tabret. Boye venari "xs wore 


You muſt kiſs the hare's foot, dhe cook. 


5 Spoken to one that comes ſo late that he hath loſt his 3 or : 
| ſupper. Why the hare's foot muſt be kiſs'd I know not; why the 
cook ſhould be _— nA is Tome 008; to et ſome viuals of : 


her. 
15 Set the hare's head nt the nb dee, 
XP Ballance things, ſet one againſt another. 


les either a hare or a brake-buſh. 


Tach METS "Au navi, aut gains. | Something if you 
knew what. | 


To be out of barm' s Way. 
E. go ero off princiia. Terent. 
5 To barp upon the fame firing, 


E cls conilenam recinere 3 3 * baun a aberrare Horat: 


He is drinking at the barre when he ſhould be fol- 


lowing the plow. - 


To make a long harveſt of a little e on. ae” 
— 7'Y == 
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196 Proverbial Phraſes. 


To hear as hogs do in harveſt ; or, with your harveſt 
ears. 


He i is none of the ate. 


Spoken of a flow perſon. There is an equivoque in the word 
Haſtings which is the name of a great family in Leiceſterſhire, 


which were Earls of 3 lens bi — a fair houſe at Ml 
ae 22 Le now much ruined. | 


00 haſty to be a pariſh Clerk. 

| He knows not a hawk from a hand-ſaw-. 
/ To be as good eat hay with a horſe. 

To have his head under one's girdle. 
He cannot hear on that ear. 
He may be heard where he is not ſeen. ES 
His heart tell down to his hoſe « or heels. Animuss 
n pedes decidit. . _— 
He | is heart of oak. 
Hell is broken looſe ys 3 b 
_ - Harrow [or rake] hell, and ſcum the devil. 


9 5 


. To help at a dead lift. 


5 To throw the belve after the hatchet. 
| To be in deſpair. Ad perditam ſecurim manubrium adjicere. 


To fiſh for a herring, and catch a A 
Io be bigh in the inſtep. _ : 
Io bit the nail on the head. 


: 8 au blanc. Gall. To hit che 8 


To hit the bird on the eye. 
Hopjor' 8 chose 


A Hob $ choice 5 hs 11 er wks. 
what is left him, or chooſe whether he will have any part or no. This 


Hobſon was a noted Carrier in Cambridge in King Jamess time, 


who partly by carrying, partly by grazing, raiſed bimlelf to a great 
Ie did much good in the Town; relieving the Poor, and 
building a publick Conduit i in the Ane 


To make a bog o or 4 dog of a thing. 


To 
e a fo tem , Stover 
8 terer un 


Proverbial Phraſes. IT 
To bring one's hogs to a fair market. RY 
10 Bold with the hare and run with the hound. 


Not much unlike hereto 15 that Latin one, Duabus falls ſedere, 
i. e. incertarum ¶ e partium, & ancipiti fide ambabu; ſervire welle, 
v. Eraſm. Liberius Mimus choſen into the Senate by Cæſar, 
coming to fit down by Cicero, he, refuſmg him, ſaid, I would take 
| you in did we not fit fo cloſe [nit ang⁰ẽ federemus) reflecting u- 
on Cæ ſar, who choſe ſo many into the Senate that there was ſcarce 
room for them to ſit. Liberius replied, but you were wont to fit _ 
d upon two ſlools Lauabus * earre] meaning to be on both ſides. 


He'll find ſome hole to creep out at. 
He's all Honey « or all turd. 


wide "Wn 1 
| As honeſt a man as ever trod on ſhoe leather. 


:. ol honeſt man and a yo" bowler. 
"= hook or by crook. | 


O's jure, nin injurid. Terent. | Soit 3 a roi ou a tort. - Gall 
You'll ride on a borſe that was foald of a an acron. . A * 1 
That is, the gallows. 


They cannot ſet their borſes together. 

He hath good ſkill in horſe fleſÞ to buy a _ to 
-- de eon, 

See how we . ſwim, quoth the borſe-turd. 
To throw the houſe out of the windows. 


Ta Artes riſes. dee, 
Hei is ſo hungry he could eat a horſe behind the ſaddle. 
1 
"0 be Jack on both ſides, 


Aenean. A turr-coat, a wer here ak. 


To la the ack with ode, T1 | 
* a „5 To 


198 Proverbial Phraſes. 
To break the ice. 


Romper il giaccio. Ital. gar glacien. To begin any ha- 
Ardous or difficult thing, 


wh Sick of the 7dles. | 
| Sick of the zale crick, and the bely wark in the heel. 


© Belljurark,- . K. belly. ake. It is uſed when People complain 
: of lickneſs for a pretence to be idle 1 no apparent cauſe.” 6 


NN vou ſoon learn to ſhape idle a coat. 


Give him an ich and he'll take an ell. 
He hath ne ink in his pen, i. e. no money in his 
purſe, or no wit in his head. 15 


0 lay the 14 8 the threſhold, 
— l with kindneſs. 


: 80 hs Ape | is ſaid to frangle * young 0 ones cs de ind = 
hugging them. And ſo may many be 

urging their ſick friends to eat this and that and the other thing, 
thereby clogging their ſtomachs and adding fewel to their diſeaſes : 

tondly 1 — a if 8 eat not a white they” I" preiently die. 


Kim Ram. 


It comes by kind, it 1 him nothing, 
A man of a ſtrange Haney. 


Whoſoever is King thou'lt be his man. 


I'll make one, nth Kirkham, when he danc in his . 

dlogs. 
You would kiſs my arſe before my breeches are e down. 15 
She had rather 405 than | pan. 
Kit after kind, 


5 A chip of the old black Qui naiſt de veline i 1 aime à * 
„ Gall. He that was born of a hen loves to be aging.” 


Kit careleſs, your arſe hangs by trumps. | 
As very a knave as ever piſs dd. 


aid to do, who are ſtill - 


tra me * Ital. 
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Knit my dog a Pair of breeches and my cat a cod. 
"PLE. . 
He hath tied a Let with his tongue that he cannot 
untie with all his teeth. Meaning matrimony. 
It's a good knife ; it will cut butter when *tis melted. 

A good fnife, it was made hve miles wy ond Cul 
well. 

| You ſay true, will you fallow my knife? 
It does me Knights ſervice.” 

He got a knock in the cradle. 

To #noaw one from a black ſheep. 
To know one as well as a begger knows his diſh. 
To know one no more than he does the Pope of Rome. 
Better known than ruſted: 5 


"0 have vothing but one” s labour fo one's Pains! 


Avoir r aller pour le 1 venir, Gal. To have one's going 
1 one's ig; 


7 You'll go up the Lake to bel, 7. e. be tang. oY e. — 79 | 11 ö 
At latter Lammas. 1 


Ad 83 calendas, 4 4. never. Era, Ale ul. 
| Cum muli pariunt. Herodot. | = 9 


Help the lame dog over the Aile. 7 
He was lapp'd in his mother's ſmock. 
The /apwing cries moſt fartheſt from her neſt. 
To laugh 1 in one's face and cut his throat. 


As bottled Ale is ſaid to 4 Da una banda 1 m onge, dal y al- 


: He can laugh and cry both in a \ wind. 
To laugb in one's ſleeve. 
Miore like the devil than St. Laurence. 
_ Hell 90 U to Law for the wagging of a ſtraw, 


— 5 04 To 
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To have the Law in one's own hand. 

She doth not leap an inch from a ſhrew. 

Io leap over the hedge before you come at the ſtile. 
She hath broken her leg above the _ * & had a 

baſtard. ee /7 /8& dans 2 

He's on his laſt legs. 

To have the length of one's foot. 

To lick one's ſelf whole again. 

To ict honey through a cleft ſlick. 

To lie as faſt as a dog can lick a diſh. 8 

That's a lie with a latchet, All the dogs i in the town 
cannot match it. a 4% <4 #/7 


. Io tell a man a lie, and give him a reaſon for it it. 


To ſtand in one's ovn light. 
Like me, God bleſs the example. 
| wr the Liow 9 Skin cannot the Fox s ſhall. 


| 8 lowing pellis non 50 ft, rende bs - Condre le peau 2 
de regnard à celle du lion. Gall. To attempt or compaſs that by 
craft which we cannot obtain or effecl * N Dolus an Wrins IN 


5 ur in boſte reguirit. 


: If 1 were as long as he is lither, "he might chatch a 
houſe without a ladder. 8 
To ſend by Tom Long the carrier. 
He Looks as if he had neither won nor loſt. 


He lands as s if he were moped, in a brown ſtudy, unconcern 4. . | 


To hoe one's longing. 


1 the droppings af his at 
He Il not 85 the paring of his nails. 


1 - Eg ſcortarebbe un pedocchio per haverne h pelle. * 8 5 
Would flay a louſe to get the Skin, ”—_— Parat cum lava A. 
dere. Plaut. 


Ware ſkins, 3 Grabber, when he fan the 2 
into the fire. 


There's lee in a budget. 


» n 
” — 


To 3 
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To love at the door and leave at the hatch. 
See for your love, and buy for your money. 


could not get any neither for love nor money. 
To leave one in the lurch. 


M. 


TADGE dad cow gives a pod pal of milk, : 
| and then kicks it down with her foot. ; 
To correct, or, mend the Magnificat. 


LF Ie To cd that which ! is without any fault or error. "ip: 1 
niſficat is the Virgin Mary's hymn, Luke 1. So called from the 
firſt word of it, which is Magnificat. As the other hymns are 
called Benedifus, Nunc dimittis, Te * Sc. c. F or We ſame 1 rea- 
1 5 N Nodum in ſeirpo querere. 


She's a good maid but for thought, word, and deed. 1 85 
There are never the fewer maids for her. : 


| Spoke of a woman that hath maiden children. 
* or my peck of malt ſet the kiln on fire. 


| This is uſed in n Chibire, and the neighbouring Countries. 
They mean by it, I am little concerned in the — mentioned: 
I care not much come on it what wil. ---.- 


5 One Lordſhip i 18 worth all his manners. 


There is an ægui vogue in the word n manners, which if written 
with an e ſignifies mores, if with an o manneria; howbeit in the 
pronunciation they are not diſtinguiſhed ; and Perkaps in wiing 

too they ought not. 


You know good manners, but your uſe but a fow. 
To miſs his mark. 


Aberrare a fene, n non r attingere ſeapu mM, or extra ſeopum jaculre. 
9 She hath a mark after her mother, 
That is, ſhe i is her mother syn davghter Patri 1 fl. 
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The 8 is the better horſe. 


i. e. The woman is _— or as we ſay wears the breeches. 


Fl not go before my mare to \ the market. 


11 do nothing prepoſterouſly : I'll 417 my mare beter me, 


i All is well, and the man hath his mare gain, 
| Much matter of a wooden patier, 


— Wel aus. Mira de lente. A great fir aba E . 


thing of nothing. 


One may ænow your meaning by your paping. 
You meaſure every one's corn by your own buſhel. 


T u miſuri gli altri col tuo paſſert Tal. 


Y To meaſure his cloth by another 8 yard. 
To bring meat in its mouth. 

Meddle with your old ſnoes. | 

I'll neither medale nor 2 ſaid Bill Heaps, when he 


ſpill'd the butter- milk. 


To mend as ſowre ale does in 3 


1 cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd, ſtool. 
To ſpend his Michaelmas rent in Midſummer moon. 


"You'd marry a midden for muck. 

Either by might or by ſleight. 

I can ſee as far into a mill-flone as another man. 
A Scotch miſt, that will wet an agi oman to the 


ſkin. . 


Mock not (quoth aufe ) when his wife call him, 


cuckold. 


i To have a month's mind to A thing. 


In ancient mils we find oben mention of a as mind and 
alſo of a year's mind, and a week's mind: they were leſſer funeral 
ſolemnities appointed by the deceaſed at thoſe tunes, for the 1 re. 


membrance of him. 


Tell 
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Tell me the moon's made of green cheeſe, 
Quid fi corlum ruat ? 


You may as ſoon ſhape a coat for the moon. 
To make a mountain of a molc- hill. 


Ascem ex chaca F ex ant miſcam. 


To ſpeak like a mouſe | in a cheeſe, 

Your mouth hath beguiled your hands. 

Vou'ſt have his muck for his meat. Vorkſh. 

TRE hath a good mne fbi, at his door, 7. e. ke} is rich. 


15. ep as 3 cat ts nails. N — N 
. Lou Had not roms name for nothing. We li 
bfi. _ LR 

| I took him napping, as ; M6 took his mare. RY » 


Who this Moſs was is not very material to know : F ſuppoſe ſome 
ſuch man might find his mare dead, and taking her to be "ly: 
aſleep might lay, Have [ taten you najping * 


Pl firſt ſee thy neck as long as my arm. 
To ſeek a needle in a bottle of hay. 


by may ſce him need, but PII not ſee him bleed. | 


Parent will aſvally ſay this of odianl or ade . | 
meaning 1 will be content to ſee-them ſuffer a little ie OOTY, but 
not any great milery c or . 


As much need of i it as he has of the Pip, or of a cough. 5 


Tell me news. 
More nice than wiſe.” : 

Nichils in nine Pokes, or nooks. Chehh. 2, e. nothing 
| at all. e 


* 
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To bring a noble to nine pence, and nine-pence to no- 
thing. 


Il fait de fon teſton ſix ſols Gall.: To a an Abby to a 
Giange. | | | | . 


He hath a good noſe to make a poor n man 's ſow. 


'n ſeroit bon temp a pauvre homme. Gall. 


1 o hold one's moſe to: the grindftone. 


/ To follow one's noſe, 


To lead one by the noſe. 


| Merar uno per il naſo. Lal. Tis piyos AXE. This 15 an 


ancient Greet Proverb. Eraſmus faith the metaphor is taken from 


Buffles, who are led and guided by a ring put in one of their noſ- 


trile, as I have often ſeen. in * LY we in 1 are wont 
to lead Bears. 1 5 "Wis 


5 To put one's wh out of joint. 
You make his noſe warp 


It will be a noſe gay to him as long as he lives. 


-- it will Rink in his noſtrils, ſpoken of any bad matter a man 
bath been e = : 


gs 1 
0 1 0 cut down an Oak and ſet up a Straw-berry. 


: Cavar un * & piantar una cavicchia, 11 To dig 
vp a nail and —__ a 425 


- To en an car in every man's 11 ; 

Be good in your office, you'll keep the longer on. 
Io give one a caſt, of his office. 

He hath a good office, he muſt needs thrive. 
To bring an old houſe on one's head. 
To rip up old ſores. 

To caſt up old ſcores. 

Once at a Coronation. 8 
ö Mow 
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Never but once at a Wedding. | 
Once and uſe it not. 

One yate for another, Good fellow. 


They father the original of this upon a paſtage between one of 
the Earls of Rutland and a Country- fellow. Ihe Earl riding by 
himſelf one day overtook a Country-man, who very civilly open- 
ed him the firſt gate they came to, not knowing who the Earl - 

was. When they came to the next gate the Earl expecting he 
ſhould have done the ſame again, Nay ſoft, ſaith the Country- 
man, One gate for another, Good Fellow. - 


A man need not look | in your mouth to know how £ 
old you are. 


Facies tua computat anni. 


" To make orts of good hay. 
Y Over ſhoes over boots. 5 


This hath almoſt the ame ſenſe wich that, 4. prrditan 2 


rim  manubrium Ge. 


A ſhive of my 0WN loaf. 

A pig of my own ſow. 

To out-ſhoot a man in bis C11 33 
The kanne ox never trod on his foot. 


1 . lle never knew what ſorrow or r adverſity moan. 
FP. . 


M* ** a page of your « own age: 
"PO e. Do it yourſelf 


| To ſtand upon one's pantgfies.. 
To paſs the pikes. 


| He 1 18 patering the Devil's Pater not er. 


4 When one is crombling to himſelf, and it may he | curing 
5 thoſe that have anger'd or F ilpleated him. 


To 7 one in his own 2 4 
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- To be in a peck of troubles. 
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He is going into the peaſe-field, i. e. n afleep. 


Jo take one a peg lower. _ 


Penny-wile and pound fooliſh. 


Miſpp Up aivoles, duirpor 5 Lees, 7 1 
menſiram aquam bibunt, ſine menſura offam comedentes. He { your 


at the ſpiggot, and lets it out at the bung . 


He thinks his penny good filver. 
To take pepper in the noſe. _ 
/...Lo take phy/i Ck before one be ſick. 


To pic“ a hole in a man's coat. 


He knows not a pig from a dog. 


Pigs play on the Organs. 
: A man fo called at Heg 5 Norton in  Leictybire, © or ner, 


8 Norton. 


Pigs fly in e! air with their tails farwank. 
| To ſhoot at a pigeon and kill a crow, Ks 
Not too high for the pye, nor too low for the © crow. £ 

If there be no remedy then welcome Pillvall. 


To be in a merry Pin. 


| Probably this might come FRO arinking at pins. The Dutch, 
and Engl; in imitation of them, were wont to drink out of a cup 

marked with certain pins, and he accounted the man that could 

nick the pin; whereas to go above or beneath it was a forfeiture. 
Dr. Fuller Eecleſ. Hiſt. kb. 3. P. ** | | 


: As ſurly as if he had piſod on a nete 


To piſs in the ſame quill. 
To ſtay a piſſing-while. 


He'll play a ſmall game rather than ſand out. 


Ale dus ft 4 citharadus oe non pore. 


Let the Plough ſtand to catch a mouſe. 
Io be toſt from pyſt to . 


N 80 to pot. 


I know 
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I know him not ſhould I meet him in my e 
dim. 

To prate like a parrot. 

To fay his prayers backward. 

To be in the ſame Predicament. 

To have his head full of nen, 

Provender pricks him. 

Jo come in pudding time. 

Her pulſe beats matrimony. 


To no more purpoſe than to "beat your heels againſt 


the ground, ar wind. 


To as much purpoſe as the geeſe ſlur upon the ide. 


Cbeſb. 


To as much purpoe as to give a gooſe hay. Cheb. 


0 Q. 


0 be i in a 1 

To pick a quarrel. 

5 Hel be Quartermaſter mhars der he comes. 
To touch the LAS, or to the quick. 


a YH 


10 lie at aus and manger. 


If 1 it ſhould rain pottage he would want his 


"Ur. 
5 He 1 is better with: a rale chan a fork, & vice f 


Moſt men are better with a le than a . more apt ta ; 


pull i in and ſcrape up than to give out "nh communicate. 


1 No remedy but patience. EMS _ 1 18 


Set your heart at ret. 1-43 pico 
| You ride as if you went to 8 the midwife. : 
Lou ſhall ride an inch behind the tail. 

He'll neither do right nor ſuffer wrong 


Give me roaſt-meat, and beat me with the TY or run 
it in my belly. 


1 Fou 5 


* 


155 Pn e 
You are in your roaſt-meat when others are in their 


ſod. 


Priuſquam nactaris excorias. 


To ro che ff pittle. 
To rob Peter to pay Paul. 


n olle a 8. Pierre pour donner a 8. Pol. Gall. 


He makes Rebin Hood's penny-worths. 


i, This may be afed i in a double ſenſe ; either he ſells think for 
half their worth: Robin Hood afforded rich penny-worths of his 
|  plunder'd goods; or he buys things at what price he pleaſes : The 
owners were glad to get any thing of Robin Hood, who otherwiſe 
4 would have taken their goods for —— | 


To have rods in piſs for one. 
You gather a rod for your own n breech, 


Ta porte * baſton dont A "IR regret le bat on. Gall "our? 2h 


aul xard eU dvip day H, Twyor. Head. "Emi 
oaury Thu 0A Sho KEE» In tuun  ipfrus us _ lunam 
 deducis. . 


Right Rar. your ſow is good mutton. 
To twiſt a rope of ſand. 


EN 75. Nu hes aui . 5 


A rope and butter, if one ſlip the has may . „ 
I thought I had given her rope enough, ſaid Pedley, — 2 
when he hang'd his mare. 5 5 
/ He roſe on his right fide. ” 2” 
To give one a Rowland for 3 an Oliver. 


That i is, Quid fro quo, to be even wih one. *. i villen, : 


Guy contre Robert. Gall TY N ws " 
To run through thick and: thin.” 8 85 L 
FH ſnoes are made of running leather. N > 


Th. 
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To run the wild gooſe chaſe. 


To row one way and look another. 


As ckullers do, As 216 vaidnue, dels eg ais mode 
yllesv. Ariſtoph. apud Suidam, Altera manu pu pn, panem 
oftentat alter. Plaut. 


TORE 5 to the mill. 


To come ſailing in a fow s ear. 

To ſcape a ſcowering. | = ts 
Lou make me ſcratch where it doth not ch. . 5 

The /ea complains it wants water. e 


That would I fain "of ſaid blind George of Hollowee. 
To er up one's ſtaff, 


Le. To reſolve to abide | in a a place, 
To fet up his fail to every wind, 


F aire voile Y tout \ vent. Gall. Evannare ad omnem nuram. Na. | 
zianzen. | | LY | | 


. Share and ſhare the. ſome all ſome never a whit 7 


| Leoni na Societas. 


To caſt a \ ſheep? s eye at one. 
Jo caſt an old hoe after one. 
Not worth. ſboe- Buckles. 3 
To make a fair ſhow in a Country Church. 
8. Good to fetch a 2 > man ſorrow and: a dead man woe. 
Cbeſb. 


To pour water into a 5 eve. 


Cc ribre aquam baurire. 


To Ang the ſame ſong. 


8 candem canere. Terent. Phorm. Crambe bis coca. 
Nothing more troubleſome and 1 than tue ſame thing over 
over. 


P 5 Thou 
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Mr. Howel: but rather as 1 am informed by a _ author ; 
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Thou inge like a bird calbd a ſwine. 


Sink or ſwim. 


To call one Sr 5 fomething elſe, i. e. Sirrah. 
To ſet all at fx and ſeven. 


To fit upon one's 5krts. 


To ſlander one with a matter of truth, 


To ſleep a dog's ſleep. | £ 
Slow and ſure. This might r been put among the 


- Sentences. 


I ſmell a rat. 
To drive ſnails : A ſnait' gallop. 


| Tefudineus gradus. Plaut. 7 22 e ler diar. Idem. 


Tell me it ſnows.. 
To take a thing in uuf. 8 
Too have a ſoft place in his head. : 
Fair and /oftly, as Lawyers go to Heaven. 
As ſoftly as foot can fall. 


| Supenſor pede pmere. Quinul. baſes grads i ire. . erent. 


To take a wrong ſow by the ear. 
A ſow to a fiddle. 


| 00 Ades. Ae ad hyram, 


. Is ſow his wild oats. 
As they /ow ſo let them reap. 


tt ſementem feceris ita netes 
To be tied to the ſowre apple tree. 


Bi © To be married to an il husband. 


T0 call a ſpade a 1 


' You never ſpeak but your mouth opens. 
22 and ſpan n new. 


From ſdica an ear of corn,” and the fawn of bihes, faith 


. e 
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Spike is a ſort of nail, and ſpawn is a chip of a boat; ſo that it is 
all one as to ſay, Every chip and nail is new. 


Spare at the ſpicket and let it out at the bung-hole. 
E tien ſu dalla ſpina & Wande cal coccone. Tal. 


He hath /pit his venom. _ 

| Spit in your hand and take better hold. 
You would / faults if your eyes were out. 

To make one a ſtalking-horſe. 


What farve 1 in a cook's-ſhop ? 


Endurer la ſoif aupres d' une fontaine. Gall. Moorir de faim 
5 aupres de meſtier. Gall. This may be made a 1 by putting 
it — Newer Aarve, We 


To go through Pitch with a buſineſs. 
_ To ftick by the ribs. 
He hath ſwallowed a ſtake he cannot Pop. 
The more EO Air the worſe you ſtink. 


[Md and dans, Iv. nheaury Plus feder. fercora mota.. 
i Quanto piu ſi ruga tanto piu puzza il ſtronzo. Ital. The more 


| = you ſtir a turd, &c. 


To Krain at a gnat, and {ſwallow a camel. 
To Jumble at a ſtraw, and leap over a block. 


| Theſe two 3 have the ſame ſenſe: "the former i is uſed ho 
dur Saviour. Matth. xxiii. 24. 


When two Sundays meet, i. e. never. Ad Grecas 
Calendas. b 
To ſwallow an OX, and be chok'd with the tail. 


It hath the fame ſenſe with the two laſt ſave one. 


| through an inch board: 
Hell ſwears dagger out of ſheath, 
the devil out of hell. 


P2 nn 0 on 


A tale of a tub. 
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T. 


O thruſt his feet under another man's table. 


Aliena wviwvere gqued,'d 5 


— de ro gve to ones ft. 
To take one up before he is down. 


Tell you a tale, and find you ears. 
To tell ales out of ſchool. 
To tale like an Apothecary. 


Totterden-ſteeple's the cauſe of Goodwin's ſands. 


This Proverb is uſed when an abſurd and ridiculous reaſon is | 


given of any thing in queſtion ; an account of the original whereof 

I find in one of Biſhop Latiner's ſermons in theſe words: _ 
Mr Moore was once ſent with commiſhon into Kent, to try out, it 
it might be, what was the cauſe of Goodwwin's ſands, and the ſhelf 
which ſtopped up Sandwich haven. Thither cometh Mr. Moore, 

and calleth all the Country before him, ſuch as were thought to be 
men of experience, and men that could of likelihood belt ſatisfy 
him of the matter concerning the ſtopping of Sardavich haven. 
Among the reſt came in before him an old man with a white head, 


and one that was taought to be little leſs than an hundred years 
old. When Mr. Moore faw this aged man, he thought it expe- 
dient to hear him ſay his mind in this matter (for being ſo old a 
man, it was likely that he knew moſt in that preſence, or com- 


pany.) So Mr. Moose called this old aged man unto him, and ſaid, 
Father (ſaid he) tell me if you can, what is the cauſe of the great 


ariſing of the ſands and ſhelves here about this haven, which ſtop 


it up, fo that no ſhips can arrive here. You are the oldeſt man [ 

can eſpy in all this company, ſo that if any man can tell any cauſe 
of it, you of all likelihood can ſay moſt to it, or at leaſtwiſe more 
than any man here aſſembled. Vea forſooth, good Mr. Moore, 


quoth this old man, for I am well nigh an hundred years old, and 


no man here in this company any thing near my age. Well then 
 _ {quoth Mr. Moore) how ſay you to this matter? What think you to 
be the cauſe of thele ſhelves and ſands, which ſtop up Sandwich 


haven? Forſooth Sir (quoth he) I am an old man, I think that Ten- 
tertou- ſtee ple is the cauſe of Goodwin's ſands, For Iam an old man 


Sir (quoth he) I may remember the building of Tenterton-ſteeple, and 
I may remember when there was no ſteeple at all there. And 


before that Tenterton-ſteeple was in building, there was no manner 


therefore, 


of talking of any flats, or ſands that ſtopped up the haven ; and 
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therefore, T think that Tenterton- ſteeple 15 the cauſe of the decay 
and deſtroying of Saxdwich haven, Thus far the Biſhop. 


I'll thank you for the next, for this I am ſure of. 

There's a thing in't (quoth the fellow) when he drank 
the diſh-clout. 

Pell not pull the thorn out of your foot and _u it 

into my own. . . | 

To ſtand upon thorns. 5 CR, 

"Thrift and he are aca fray. : 

When thriſi's in the field, he's in town. 

He ftruck at 77, but down fell 7 om. 

His tongues no ſlander. 

Your — runs before your wit. 


This is an ancient form of Speech ; 1 find it in Ifocrates $ Ora- 
tion to Demonicus, ond 55 5 * 9 75 Nie 


E vols. 


R His tongue x runs on wheels [or at random. Y- 
To have a thing at onc's tongue” 5 end, orat the tip of 
one's tongue. 


: T, ooth and nail. 
| | Manibus pedibijque. Remis wulf. 5 | ; 


To have an aking tooth at one. 
From op to toe. 
_ Topſy turvy. 
I would not touch kim with a pair of tongs, 
7 0 it again, no body comes. 


Nemo nos eee aut impellit. Eraſmus e E Platone ; -who tells 
us that this Proverb continues to this day in common uſe (among 
the Dutch I ſuppoſe) to ſignify, that it is free for us to EE: upon 
wy buſineſs [immorari in re aliqua. 5 . 


To drive a ſubtle trade. 

To put one to his trumps. 

| Pl truſt him no farther than I can fling ham : or, 

than I can /brow a mill tone. 3 * 
. 55 You 
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You may truſt him with untold gold. 
To turn with the wind, or tide. 

To turn over a new leaf. 

To turn cat in pan. 

In the /winkling of an eye. 

To ſtop two gaps with one buſh. 

To ſtop two mouths with one morſel. 


Dua: init parietes eddem felis. Unicd filia duos parare gene. 
This is a modern Proverb, but deſerves (ſaith Eraſmus) to be 
W amongſt the ancient ones. I find it among the French, 


D' une fille deux gendres. To TI himſelf two fons 1 in. law with 
one age cnn | 


To kill 0 flies with one flap. 6 
To kill 7wo birds with one ſhaft ler fone. * 


Do une e pierre Faire deux coups. Gall Diu un' dono fie 30014 amici. 
| Ital. To make two friends with one gift. Pigliar due colombe | 
. una fava. tral. TO take two * with one N 


0 Toe carry two faces under one hood. 


1 a une face a deux vitages, Gall. | Due vil for 0 una a beret 
ta. Hal. | 0 


To have wo ſtrings to one bow. 
I fait bien avoir deux chordes en ſon arc. Gall. This may 


be made a ſentence by adding to it, It 1s good, or fuck like words. 
| 2 ancoris th | 


Two hands in a diſh, a one in a purſe. 
To have thwitten a mill-poſt to a pudding- -prick. 
She's cured of a e with two heels. . 


v. 
. nouriſh a viper in one 8 boſom. 


Ta ti allevi Ia biſcia in ſeno. al Ob-. Auris, 
Jperf.21 x,. Theocr. in hodoep. Colubrum in finu fovere. 
El apud lopum Apologus de ruſtico quodam in hanc rem. 


Nothing 


— r —_—— — 
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Nothing but up and ride? 


To be up the Queen apple-tree. 
No ſooner up, but the head 1 in the Aumbrey, and 


noſe in the cup. 


W. 


To look to one's water. 
To caſt water into the To, Dames. 


A Warrant ſeal'd with butter. 


8 v nutuari. Ke. 


You can't ſce green chert, but your teeth muſt water. 
Fil not wear the wooden dagger. F, 6 loſe my winl- 
nings. 

Wear a horn and b blow it not. 

To come home by weeping croſs. 


This Weeping emf; which gave e to this phraſe, is about 
two miles diltant from the town of . 


5 You may make as good muſick on a wheel-barrow. 
Without welt or guard. 

All ſhall be well and Zack ſhall have have Jil. 
With a We! mare... 


A — 


S 


Levi br achis S molli brachis 


But when, quoth Kettle to his mare ? Cheb 
l piſt whiſt, I ſmell a bird's neſt. 
 Yow'll make an end of your —_ though the cart 
__ overthrow. 
N hiſt and catch a mouſe. 

To let leap a ting. 


1. c. To let ſlip an opportunity. 


She's neither wife, widow, nor maid, 
Your windiuill dwindles into a nut-crack. 
All thus wind ſhakes no com. 5 
P 4 = Either 
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Either win the horſe or loſe the ſaddle. 


Aut ter ſex aut tres teſtræ. N Tels TY N Tpas abies. 
The ancients uſed to play with three dice, ſo that thrice ſix muſt 


needs be the beſt, and threes aces the worſt chance. They called 
three aces ſimply three dice, becauſe they made no more than the 

number of the dice. The ace fide was left empty without any ſpot 
at all, becauſe to count them was no more than to count the dice. 
| Hereupon this chance was called, Fa inan, the euer chance. 


Wind and weather do thy worſt. 
To go down the wind. 
Min it and wear it. 


Io have one in the wind. 


To have wind-mills in his head. 


Keep your wind, Sc. v. breath, 
You may Wink and chuſe. 


Kefbbe ELON  Thrax ad nan compeſttus. 


He ſhews all his wit at once. 


| God ſend you more vit, and me more money. 
You were born when wit was ſcant. 

Your wits are on wooll gathering. 

You have wt enough to drown ſhips in. 

You give the wolf the weather to Keep. 


Ha dato la pecora | in Bande al lupo. Hal. Odem lupo com- 
2 1 | 


To have a ; wolf by the ears. 


This is alſo a Latin W Lupum . tenere. When a 
| man hath a doubtful buſineſs in hand, which it is equally hazar- 


dous to purſue or give over; as it is to hold or * goa wolf vous 
hs the ears. ns 


To be in a ö 
You cannot ſee wood for trees, 


Ii mari aquam queris, 


To 
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To make <vvof or warp of any buſineſs. 

A word and a blow. 

When he ſhould work, every finger is a thumb, 
If any thing ftay let wort ſtay. 

The world is well amended with him. 

To have the world in a ſtring. 

Hie has a worm in his brain. 
Not worthy to carry his books after bm. 
Not worthy to be named the fame day. 


Not worthy to wipe his ſhoes. 


Indipnus qui illi eee wr 
Diſpeream fi tu Pyladi præ ſtare natellam 
Dignus es, aut porcos paſcere Piritboi. Martial. 


Not worthy to carry guts after a Bear. 


Proverbial 
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Proverbial Similies, in which the Qua- 


lity and Subjeft begin with the Jams 


Letter. 


A Sbate as a binde arſe, or as the back of my 


As blind as a beetle or bat. 


| Tahd cœcior. As blind as a mole, though indeed a mole be 


| not abſolutely blind; bat hath perfect eyes, and thoſe not covered 


with a membrane, as ſome have reported; but open, and to be 


found without fide the head, if one {earch diligently, otherwiſe they 
may eaſily eſcape one, being very ſmall and h) ing hid in the ſurr. 
So that it muſt be granted, that a mole fees but obſcurely, yet ſo 
much as is ſufficient for her manner of living, being moſt part un- 


der ground. Mya cæcior. This Fhp/ze was a woman famous 
for her blindneſs. Tzrefa ccior. The fable of Frreſias, and how 


he came to be blind, is well known. Leberide excior. Ef an- 


tem Leberis envia fue fpolium ſerpentis, in quo apparent «ffipies 
duntaxat ocubrun, ac membranula quæ dam tenuiſ/ima gia ſerpentum 


cui preteguntur. A Beetle is thought to be blind, becauſe in the : 
evening it will fly wich its full force againſt a man's face, or any 
thing ciſe which happens to be in its way ; which other inſects as 


Z | Pees, Hornets, &c. will not do. 


whom (faith Dr. Fuller) L conceive Themes, the firſt of that name, 


To bluſh like a black dog. 
As bold as blind Bayard. 
As bold as Beauchamp. 


Of this ſirname there were many Earls of Warwick, amon 


gave 
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gave chief occaſion to this Proverb ; who in the year 1346, with 
one Squire and fix archers, fought in holtile manner with an hun- 


dred armed men, at Hagge, in Normandy, and overthrew them, 
_ Naying ſixty Normans, and giving the whole fleet means to land. 


As briſk as a body louſe. 
As buly as a bee, 
As clear as cryſtal. 
As cold as charity. 
As common as Coleman hedge. 
As coy as Croker's mare. 
As cunning as Craddock, Sc. 
As dead as a door nail. 
As dull as dun in the mire. 
To feed like a farmer, or frecholder. 
As fine as five pence. 
As fit as a fiddle. 
As flat as a flounder. 
As grave as an old gate-poſt. 
As hard as horn. 
As high as three horſe-loaves. 
As high as a hog all but the briſtles. 


Spoken of a dwarf in deriſion. 


. E 1 2 : Is 
rr = — 


As hungry as a hawk, or horſe. 
As kind as a kite, all you cannot eat you'll hide 
As lazy as Ludlam's dog, that lean'd his head a- 


gainſt a wall to bark. 
As mad as a Marc» hare. 


x 7 Yum e 
* a. = #0; 00 


Fænun baber ; in cor nu. 


As merry as che mails, 
As nice as a nun's hen. _ Ts 5 
As pert as a Pearmonger's mare. 5 Nod 

As plain as a pack-ſaddle, or a pike-ſtaff. 

As plump as a partridge. 

As proud as a peacock. 

As ſeaſonable as ſnow in ſummer. 

As ſoft as filk. 
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As true as a turtle to her mate. 
As warm as wooll. 


As 2 as Walthants 8 calf, chat ran nine miles to ſuck 
a bu 


As wiſe as a wiſp, or woodcock. 


As welcome as water into a * or, into one's ſhoes. 
As Weak : as water, 


Others. 


8 angry as a waſh. 

As bald as a coot. 

As bare as the back of my hand. 
As bitter as gall. It/a bile amariora. 
As black as a coal; as a crow or raven; as che Devil, 2 
as jet, as ink, as ſoot. 5 
As buſy as a hen with one chicken. 5 
As buly as a good wife at oven; and neither meal : 
J 
5 He s like a cat, fling kim which way you will hell 
light on his legs. 
She s like a cat, ſhe'll play with her own tail, 7 
He claws it as Clayton claw'd the | pudding, when he 
eat bag and all. : 
As clear as 2 bell. 


Spoken principally of a voice or + found | without any jarxing 1 
narſhneſs, . 


As clear as the Sun. 

As comfortable as matrimony. 

It becomes him as well as a ſow doth a cart-ſaddle. 
i As crowſe as a new-waſhen louſe. 


This is a Seetch and Northern Proverb. dent debe. brick, | 
tively, 


As dark as pitch. 
| Blackneſs is the colour of darkneſs, 
- As 
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As dead as a Herring. 
A Herring is ſaid to die immediately after it is taken out of its 
element the water; that it dies very ſuddenly myſelf can witneſs: 
ſo likewiſe do Pilchards, Shads, and the reſt of that tribe. 


As dear as two eggs a penny. 
17 As like a dock as a _> 


That is, very unlilke. 


As dizzy as a gooſe. 
As drunk as a begger. 


1 This Proverb begins now to be diſuſed, and inſtead of i it people 
are ready to ſay, As drunk as a Lord: ſo much hath that Vice 
— more is the pity) F ny the 8 and r of 


late ä ks 


A dry G hone. 
As dullasa beetle. 
As dun as a mouſe. 155 
As eaſy as piſſing a bed, as to lick a dib. 
As falſe as a x Scot, 


1 hope that nation generally deſerves not ſuch an imputation 1 
and could wiſh that we Engli/hmen were leſs partial to ourſelves, 
and cenſorious of our n 


As fair as Lady Done. Chih. 


The Dt were a great family in Cbeſsire, l living at Uhinton 
. by the foreſt ſide: Nurſes uſe there to aall their Children ſo if 
= girls, if boys Earls of —_— | | 


As faſt as | hops. 
As fat as butter, as a F Qol, as a hen in the forchead. : 
| To feed like a freeholder of Macklesfield, who hath : 
neither corn nor r hay at Michaelmas. Cheſh. 


This Macklefeld or dafl is A mal market town and 
borough 1 in — 5 : 
As 
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As fierce as a gooſe. 


As fine [or proud] as a Lord's baſtard. 

As fit as a pudding for a Friar's mouth. 
As fit as a ſhoulder of mutton for a ſick horſe. 
As flattering or fawning as a ſpaniel. 

As fond of it as an Ape of a whip and a bell. 
To follow one like a St. Anthony s pig. 


I.! Is: applicable to ſuch as knives ſervile ſaleable fouls, who for 1 4 
ſmall reward will lacquay it many miles, being more officious and 
aſlſiduous in their attendance than their patrons defire. St. Antbony 

is notoriouſly known to be the patron of Hogs, having a pig for his 
page in all pictures, ] am not ſo well read in his legend as to give | 
the reaſon of 3 it; bur I dare ty, there 1 is no ; ls one. 


: As freely as St. Reber t gave his cow. 


This Robert was a e Saint, and the old » women there 


aan ſtill tell you the gene ol of the cow. 


As hollow as a gun ; as a kex. 


A Kex 1 is a dried falk of Hemlock or of wild Cicely. 


As free as a blind man is af his eye. 
As free as an ape is of his tail. 
As free as a dead horſe is of farts. 

As freſh as a roſe in Zune. 
As full as an egg is of meat. 


E pieno quanto un novo. Lal. 


As full as a piper's bag as a tick. 

As full as a toad is of poiſon. 

As full as a Jade, quoth the Bride. 
As gant as a gray-hound. 

As glad as a fowl of a fair day. 
To go like a cat upon a hot bake-ſtone. 
To go out like a candle in a ſnuff, 


As good as George of Green. 


This George of Green was that famous Pinder of 2 Who 
= * 
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fonght with Robin Hood and little Jeln both toge: her, and got the 
better of — as the old ballad tells us. 


As good as gooſe-{kins that never man had enough 
of. Cheſh. 
As good as ever flew in the air. 

As good as ever went endways. 

As good as ever the ground went upon. 
As good as ever water wet. 

As good as ever twang'd. 


As good as any between Bagſpol and Baw-e, aw. . , 
Thee 175 but the breadth of a freer between theſe two. 


As greedy as a dog. 


As green as graſs; as a leck. 


: As hai] as aroch, Fiſh whole. 


© abo come un n peſce Tal. 


As hard- 0 as a Scot i Scotland: 
As haſty as a ſacep, fo ſoon as the rail 1s up the turd 


1s out. 
To hold up his head like a dee of ten 3 
As hot as a toaſt. 
To hug one as the Devil hugs a witch. 
As hungry as a Church-mouſe. 
As innocent as a Devil of two years old. 
A conſcience as large as as a ſhipman' 8. hoſe. 


As lawleſs as a Town-bull. 


As lazy as the tinker who laid down his budget to 
"06 -- 


- = lean as a rake. 


= To leap like a cock at a black. berry. 


Spoken of one that defires and endeavours to do harm but 
cannot. 


-A8 ches as a he-goat. 


8 „ 
F 
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As light as a fly. 
To lick it up like Lim hay. Cheb. 


| Lim i 1s s village on the river Merſey that * Chilire and Lens 
| enſbire, where the beſt hay 1 is gotten, | 


As like his own father as ever he can look. 


As like one as if he had been ſpit out of his mouth. 
As like as an apple to an oyſter. 


As like as ſour pence to a groat. 


+ As like as nine- pence to nothing. 


No more like than chalk and cheeſe. 


To look like the picture of ill luck. 


To look like a ſtrain'd hair in a can. Cheb, 


To look like a drown'd mouſe. | 
Io look like a dog that hath loſt his tail. 


To look as if he had eaten his bed-ſtraw. 


To look on one as the Devil looks over Lincoln. 


| Lowe wit . to Ki miner, over which 3 firſt nil. | 
5 ed the Devil is ſuppoſed to have looked with a torve and terrick 
countenance, as envy ing mens coſtly devotion, faith Dr, Fuller ; but 
more probable it is that it took its riſe from a ſmall image of the ; 


Devil ſtanding on the top of Lincoln College in Oxford. 


1 loud as a horn. 


To love it as a cat loves muſtard: 
To love it as the Devil loves holy water. 
To love it as a dog loves a whip. 


As good luck as had the COW, that ſtuck herſelf with 


her own horn. 


As good luck as the Jouſy 1 that hv'd all winter 
and died in the ſummer. 
As melancholy as a gd. cat. 


As merry as cup and can. 


As merry as a cricket. 


As mild [or gentle] as a lamb. 


As natural to him as milk to a calf. 


As neceſſary as a ſow . young children. 
As nimble as an | Kel. 5 


As 
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As nimble as a cow in a cage. 

As nimble as a new gelt dog. 

As old as Charing-Croſs. 


| | As plain as the noſe on a man's face. 
of As poor as fob. PE” 


This ſimilitude runs through moſt Languages. In the Univer- 
ſity of — che young Scholars! are wont to dn — =... 


; _ 


As proud as a cock on his own dunghill. 

As proud as an Apothecary. 

| To quake like an Aſpen leaf. 

To quake like an oven, 3 
He's like a Rabbet, fat and lean in twenty-four hours. 55 
As red as a cherry; as a petticoat. CT Ts 
As rich as a new ſhorn ſheep. 

As right as a ram's horn; as my leg. 

As rotten as a turd. 
As rough as a tinker's budget. | 
As ſafe as a mouſe 1 in a cheeſe ; 5 in a malt-heap. 
As ſafe as a crow in a gutter. 
As ſafe as a thief in a mill. 
As ſcabb'd as a cuckow. 
To ſcold like a cut-purle ; 3 like a wyck-nallr Cheb. 


That is, a boiler of Salt: Wyck-houſe are Salthouſes, 3 
walling is boiling. | OT OTTER DO IO TOO TELE 0 Wh 


To ſcorn a thing as as a dog ſcorns a tripe. 
As ſharp as a thorn, as a raſor, AS vinegar. . 
Aceto acrius. on” 
As much ſibb'd as ſieve and ridder, that grew in the 5 
ſame wood her. 5 


|  Sibb'a, that i is, a kin: In a the banes of marimony avs. 
called Sibberidge. | | 


As fick as a cuſhion. = / 
She ſimpers like a bride on her wedding . : 17 ay 
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She ſimpers like a riven diſh. 
She ſimpers like a furmity kettle. 
To fit like a frog on a chopping block. 

As lender in the middle as a COW in the wait 
As ſlippery as an Eel. 
As ſmooth as a carpet. y_ of good way. 
As ſoftly as foot can fall. 

As ſound as a trout. 

As ſoure as verjuice. 

As ſpruce as an onion. 
I 0 ſtink like a poll- cat. 

As ſtrait as an arrow. 

As ſtrait as the back- bone of a hiring: 4 
_ Thow'lt ſtrip it as Slack ſtripp d the cat,when he pu 
her out of the churn. 
Ass ſtrong as muſtard. 

Io ſtrut like a crow in a gutter. 


As ſure as a gun [or as death.] 


As ſure as check, or Exchequer pay. 


This was a N in Queen Elizabeth's time; ; as credit of 


p the E x hequer begs 3 in and N wn her reign, * | 
Dr. Fuller. 


As ſure [or as round] as a Jugler's box. 
As ſure as a louſe in boſom. Cheſb. 
As ſure as a louſe in Pomfret. Yorkſh. 
As ſure as the coat's on one's back. 
As ſurly as a Butcher's dog. 
As ſweet as honey, or as a nut. 
As tall as a May-pole. ; 

As tender as a chicken. . 
As tender as a parſon's leman, i. e. whore. L 
As tender as Parnell that broke her finger! in a a poſſe: 7 

__ curd. : 
As teſty as an old cook. 
As tough as whitleather. 
As true as God is in heaven. 
Ass true as ſteel. 


As 
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As warm as a mouſe in a churn. 

As wanton as a calf with two dams, 
As welcome as Hopkin, that came to Jail oyer night 

and was hang'd the next morning. 

As white as the driven ſnow. 

As wild as a buck. 

As wily as a fox. 

As NE wit as three folks, two fools and a mad 
Cheſb. 

1 well worth it as a thief i is worth a rope. 

Like Goodyer's pig, neyer well but when he i is doing 55 
michel. Cheb. 
He ſtands like Mumphazard, who was bang for 

faying nothing. Cheſþ. 

Like the parſon of Saddlewarth, who could read in 

no book but his own. Chefb. 

To come home like the parſon cow with a calf at her 

foot. Cheſh. 8 4 


4 To uſe one like a Jew. 


: This poor nation was e abuſed by the Engli 5 while 
they lived in this land, eſpecially at London on Shrove-Tueſday.. 
Thus it came to paſs, which God frequently ſoretold, that they 


ſhould become a by- word and a "BIOS among all nations, 


| Dr. Fuller. 
- He s like a fps: he'll neer do Re? while he lies. 


Undone as a man would undo an oyſter. 
He feeds like a boar in a frank. 

He's like a bag: pipe, he never talks till his belly be 
=. 
Like Hunt's dog, that will neither £0 to Church nor 
ſtay at home. 


She goes as if ſhe crack'd nuts with her tail. 


1 As wilful as a pig, he'll neither lead nor drive 3 
As honeſt a man as any in the cards (When al the 


kings are out.) 
As good as ever drove top over tifd houſe. | 
| You been like Smithwick, either clem d or borſten. 
. — 
22 5 I Proverbia! 


T* crab of the wood is ſawce very good 


5 But the wood of the crab is ſawce for a drab, 
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: Snow i is white and Hes | in the dike, | SY 


Pepper is black and hath a good ſmack, 


My horſe piſſeth ain, my man piſſeth amber ; KL 
oy horſe 1 is for my way, my man is for my chamber 


e e the riper the . 
| The richer the cobler, the blacker his thumb. 


When Alam dely'd and Eve ſpan, 
Where was then the gentleman : 

_ Upſtart a churl and gathered good, 

And thence did ſpring our gentle blood. 


Proverbial Rhymes and old Saws. 


For the crab of the ſea. 


That will not her huſband obey. 


And every man lets it lie: 


And every man doth it buy. 
Alba n cadunt, vaccinia aigra leur. « 


> It robbe fanno il primo ſangue. tal. 


Proverbial pe _ 
With a red man read thy read 3 8 ad 
With a brown man break thy bread : 

At a pale man draw thy knife; 

From a black man keep thy wife. 


N loance buckram, velvet's dear, 8 
_ Chriſtmas comes but once a year; 
And when it comes it brings good 8 
But when 1 it's gone it's never the near. 


He that bios land bes many ſtones ; . 

He that buys fleſh buys many bones: 
Hle that buys eggs buys many ſhells, 
But he that buys good Ale buys nothing elle. 


25 Fack Sprat he loved no fat, and his wife he loved no 
: e ; 
And yet betwixt them both they lick d the e platters 
. clean. . 5 


He thas hath it . will not hw 1. 
He that wants it and will not ſeek it, 
He that drinks and is not dry, 
Shall want money: as well as I. 


The third of November the Duke of Vendoſme paſt 
1. > "he marr, 
The fourth of November the Queen had a daughter, 
The fifth of November we *ſcap'd a great ſlaughter, 
And the ſixth of November was the next day after. 


5 A man of 3 4 not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 


42 riday⸗ s hair and Sunday s horn, 
Goes to the D' ule on Monday morn. 


Q3 3 Our 


HBceerum ſi fit cleerum eft ſyncerum. 
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„Our fathers, which were wondrous wile, 


Did waſh their throats, before they waſh'd their eyes 


When thou doſt hear a toll or knell. 
| Then think upon thy paſſing bell. 


If Fortune favour I may have her,for I go about her; 
Tf Fortune fail 8 may * her tail, 0 go with- 


5 out her. 


A red heed and a black head, TY ng 
Catch him with a good | trick and take him dead. 


He that hath plenty of good ſhall TEES more bi 
He that hath but little he ſhall have leſs ; 


: And he that hath t nought, TR nought tal 


„ 
Cardinal 7 ol oy. 


1 whip for a PS) and a rod for a ſchool, 


Is e in good ſeaſon. | 
Will Summers, 


A halter and: a rope for him that will be Pope, 


Without all in or reaſon. 
The Rape of a good Greybaund, 


A hind like a ſnake, a neck like a drake, 8 


A back like a beam, a belly like a bream, 


A foot like a cat, a tail like a rat. 


Punch Cale, cut 1 ſet Lead on end, 
Neither good houſewife, nor oe houſewife 8 friend. . 


1 A fit flalum non . "<0 wo 
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If o one knew hs good it were, 


_ To eat a hen in Janivere; 
Had he twenty in the flock, 
He'd leave but one to go with the cock. 


| Children pick up words as pigeons peaſe, 


And utter them again as God ſhall pleaſe, 


Pon ace non poſſunt & fix cinque eiuer nolunt 
Omnibus of notum 1 8 85 trois 14 ralum, 


4 An a man lives ſo ſhall he die, 4 , 


%% 


= Ader Ra ebe tunc eſe volebat : 


2 Demon convaluit Demon ut ante ful. 


The Devil » was ; fick, the Devi a mark would bei 
| The Devil was well the Devi a monk vas he. 


Thither ut would we can go lac; 
Thither as I would not go 1 know not the gate 


No more morter no more ELY 3 « 
A cunning knave has a cunning 7 3 


If a man be well it will make 1 1 
Tobacco hic 3 make a man well if he be tick. N 


5 Per ander 5 fades per ill mondo biſagna havere occhio di 
Falcone, orecchie di Aino, viſo di Scimia, parole di 
| Mercante, ſpalle di Camelo, bacca 45 ae ene 
di Cervo. Ita. 


To travel fly through 1 3 a man 5 have 


A Falcon' s eye, an Aſs's ears, an 1 Ape's face, a 
0-4: Eo Mer- 
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Merchants words, a Camels back, a Hog's 
mouth, and a Hart's * : oY 


It would make a man ſcratch where it doth not 
itch, k 
To ſee a man live poor to die rich. 


, E furor baud 4 1 mul & month TR t bo, 


I locuples moriaris . W Juvenal. 


Out of Dr. Fuller's Worthies of Eng- 
land, ſuch as are not entered already | 


in the Catalogues. 7 


Barkſhire, 
1 H E Vicar 4 Bray will be Vicar of Bray pit. 


: - is a village well known in | Barkfoire, the vivacious s Vicar 
| whereof living under King Henry the eighth, King Edward the 
_ ſixth, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth : was firſt a Papilt, then 
a Proteſtant, then a Papiſt, then a Proteſtant again. This Vicar 


being taxed by one for being a turn. coat, not ſo (ſaid be) for I al- 


ways kept my n.. which is * to live one. die Vicar of 


Bray. 
5 | Bedfordſhire. 
A' 8 plain as 5 Dunſtable road. 


It is . to things plain * imple, without eicher welt or 


guard to adorn them; as alſo to matters eaſy and obvious to be 
fo und out without any difficulty or direction. Such this road be- 

ing broad and beaten, as the confluence of many leading to Lon 
dn from the North and North-weſt-parts of this land. I conceive 


beſides this, there is an alluſion to the firſt ſyllable of this name 
Dunſtable, for there are other roads in E land as broad, * 


and well beaten as nn. 
_ 
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As crooked as Crawley brook, 


This is a nameleſs brook ariſing about Mobaurn, running by 

Crawling, and falling immediately into the Ouſe, a river more 
| crooked and Mæandrous than it, running above eighty miles, in 

eighteen by land. 5 = ; 


We Bailiff of Bedford is coming. 


The Ouſe or Bedford river is fo called in Cambridgefire, becauſe | 
when ſwoln with rain, &c. in the winter time it arreſts the {fe of 
Ez with an inundation, bringing down ſuddenly abundance of 


. Buckinghamſhire. 
ps bread and beef. 


The former as fe, the latter as fat in this, as in any othev = 


Here if you beat a buſh, it is odds you'll ftart a thief. 


No doubt there was juſt occafion for this Proverb at the original 
thereof, which then contained a fatyrical truth, proportioned to 
the place before it was reformed : whereof thus our great Antiquary. 

| Jt avas altogether urpaſſable in times paſt by reaſon of trees, until . 
Leofſtane, Abbot of St. Albans, did cut them down, becauſt they yield. 
2 a place of refuge for thieves. But this Proverb is now antiquat- 
ed, as to the truth thereof; Buctinghamſbire affording as many maĩi- 
den Aſſizes as any County of equal populouſneſs. e 


| Cambridgeſhire. 
_” 6 petit æquales or equalia. 
Tlhat is (as Dr. Fuller expounds i: } either in reſpe& of their 
Commons; all of the ſame meſs have equal ſhore : or in reſpect of 
extraordinaries, they are all joogv Got, cab alike : or in reſpect 


of Degree, all of the ſame degree are fellows <vell ne: The fame 
degree levels, although of different age. _ 


Cambridgeſhice 
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Cambridgeſhire C amels. 


I look upon this as a _nick-name groundleſly faſtened on this 
country-men, perhaps becauſe the three firſt letters are the ſame in 
Cambridge and Camel. I doubt whether it had any reſpect to the 
Fen-men ſtalking upon their ſtilts, who then in the — — 
of their legs do Ty reſemble * — 


An Henry -ſophifter. 
So they are called, who, after four years fanding 1 in the Univer- 


: ſity, ſtay themſelves from commencing Batchelors of Arts, to ren- 
der them in ſome Colleges more capable of preferment. 


That tradition is ſenſeleſs (and inconfiſtent with his Princely 


magnificence) of ſuch who fancy that King Henry the eighth, 
coming to Cambridge, ſaid all the Sophitters a year, who ex- 
pected that a year of grace ſhould have been given to them. 
More probable it is, that becauſe that King is commonly conceived 


of great ſtrength and ſtature, that theſe Scpbiſtæ Henriciani were 8 


elder and bigger than others. The truth is this, in the reign of 
King Henry the eighth, after the deſtruction of monaſteries, learn- 


ing was at a loſs; and the Univerſity (thanks be unto God more 
| ſcared than hurt) ſtood at a gaze what would become of her. 


_ Hereupon many ſtudents ſtaid themſelves two, three, ſome four 
years; as who would fee, how their = at ( before * took 5 
f them F would be ꝛewarded and maintained. | 


We wittle twattle, drink up your poſſet- PSY 


This Proverb had i its original i in Canbridge, and is 5 ſcarce known 5 


. elſewhere. 


| Cheſhire, 
Heſhire chief f men. 


It ſeems the Ceſtrians have formerly been | renowned for 
their valour. v. Fuller. 5 | 


| The hath given Lawton-gate a clop 


Spoken of one got with child, and going to London to conceal it. 
| Lawton i is in the way to London from enen parts of Chghire. 


Better wat over the Mixon than over the Moor. 


That 1 bard or at home, the Mixon being that heap of _ 
pol 
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| Poſt which lies in the yards of good husbands, than far off or from 
Londm, The road from Chefter leading to London over ſome part 
of the Moor-lands in Szafford/ire, the meaning is, the gentry 
in Chefire find it more profitable to match within their own Coun- 
ty, than to bring a bride out of other ſhires. 1. Becauſe better 
acquainted with her birth and breeding. 2. Becauſe, though her 
portion may chance to be leſs to maintain her, ſuch intermarriages 
in this County have been obſerved both a prolonger of worſhiptul 
families, and the preſerver of amity between them, 8 


Every man cannot be vicar of Bowden. 


Bowden, it ſeems, is one of the greateſt livings near Cheſter, 


| etherwiſe doubtleſs there are many greater Church-preferments n 


The Mgr of hunde di in ud hl i . 


are mending. . F 
The Mayor of Altringham, and the Mayor of Over. 
The one is a thatcher, the other a dauber. _ 
Theſe are wo petty Corporations whoſe poverty makes them 
Stopford /aw, 10 ſtake no draw. _ 
Neither in Cheſhire nor Chawbent. 
That is, neither in Kent nor Chriſtendom. Chanbent is a town 
in Lancaſhire, © V 45 | | 
We Conſtable of Oppenſhaw ſets beggers in Stocks at 
He feeds like a Freebolder of Maxfield [or Mackleſ- 
field,] who hath neither corn nor hay at Michael- 

= A» 8 5 
Maxfield is a market town and borough of good account in this 
County, where they drive a great trade of making and ſelling but - 


tons. When this came to be a Proverb, it ſhould ſeem the inha- 


| bitants were poorer or worſe husbands than now they are. 


Maxfield meaſure heap and thrutch, i. e. thruſt. 


Cornwall, 
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Cornwall. 7 


Va Tre, Pol, and Pen, ES 
You ſhall know the Corniſh Men. 


Theſe three words are the DiQtionary of fack ſirnames as are 


originally Corniſb; and oy, as Nouns in i ſenſe, 1 may fly term 


them — 


5 5 Hence Tre-fry, , Tre Hung. 
| . Tre | „ Town, | Tre-vanion, &c. 
2. Pol >fignifieth J an Head. | Hence Pol-avheel. 


3. Pen 4 Hence Pentire, Pen reſe, 


Fei, e 


Ja Jop. | 


To give one à Corniſh Hug. | 


The Corniſb are maſters of the Art of wreſtling. Their hog i Ip 

| cunning cloſe with their fellow combatants, the r 

fair fall or foil at the leaſt. It is figuratively applicable to the de- 
ceitful dealing of ack, who ny TY their overthrow hom g 


Z : they open embrace. 


5 Hengſten down well. yu ron OY 
1 worth London town dear ylought. 


In reſpect of the great quantity of tin to be found there under 
ground. Though the gainful plenty of metal, this place formerly 


afforded, is now fallen to a ſcant- ſaving ſcarcity. As for the Dia- 


- monds which Dr. Fuller fancieth may be ound ws. 1 believe 


they would be little worth. 
He is to * ſummoned before the Moyer of Halgaver. 


This is a joculary and imaginary court, wherewith men make 


eren to themſelves, preſenting ſuch perſons who go ſlovenly 


in their attire : where judgment in formal terms is given againſt 
them, and executed more to the feorn | than burt of the perions, 


When Dudman and Ram-head meet. 


| Theſe are two fore- lands, well known to o filers: nigh twenty | 
miles aſunder, and che Proverb 7 for the Periphrafs T of an 
Unpoſibility, : 


He 


ruit whereof is his 
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He doth ſail into Cornwall without a bark. 


This i is an Jtalian Proverb, where i it paſſech for a deſcription (or 
deriſion rather) of ſuch a man as is wronged by his wife's diſloyalty. 
The wit of it conſiſts in the alluſion to the word * 


- Gumberland. 


F Skildaw bath. a cap ; 
Scruffel wots full well | of that. 


. Theſe are two neighbour hills, the one in this County, the other 
in Arandale in Scotland: if the former be capp'd with clouds and 
foggy miſts, it will not be long e're rain falls on the other. It is 


ſpoken of ſuch who muſt expect to ſympathize in their at by 1 
reaſon of the vicinity of their habitations. 


Skiddaw, Lauvellin, and G. 
Are tbe highes bills in all England. 


2 how not how to mrongile this rhyme with another mentioned 7 


by the lame Author, Camden. Britan. in — | 


Ingleborough, Pendle, and Fania, „ 
Are the * hills between Scotland and Trent. 


.- Unlef i it be, tnat the lake er are higheſt i in Yorkſhire mens 


account; the former in Cumberland mens account: every County 
being * to magnify (ws to ſay altify) their own things. 


Devonſhire 
: 1 Devonſhire or - Denſhire land. 


That! is, to pare off che 1 or . enn 1 TE 
to lay it upon heaps and burn it : which aſhes are a marvellous 


Improvement to battle barren land, by reaſon of the fixt falt which 
they contain. This courle they take with their barren ſpungy 
hueathy land in many Counties of England, and call it Denſbiring. 


Land ſo uſed will bear two or three good crops of corn, and then 
muſt be thrown down again. | 


A Plymouth | cloak. 
That is, a cane or Hag; ; whereof this is the occaſion. Many a 


man of good nnen, — home from far voyages, may _ 
| chance 
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chance to land here, and, being out of ſorts, is unable for the pre- 


ſent time and place to recruit himſelf with clothes. Here (if not 
friendly provided) they make the next wood their Draper's ſhop, 


where a ſtaff cut out ſerves them for a covering. For we uſe 


when we walk in e to carry a ſtaff in our "ny but none 
when in a cloak. 


7 te may remove Mort-ſtone. 


There i is 2 ; by 1 in this County called 3 10 1 the har- 
bour in the entrance t BOT 1 --'d with 2 huge rock,called Mort- 
fone ; and the people eiii jay, x none can remove it but ſuch as 


are maſters of their wives. 


; Fiſt hang and dra, ö 
Then bear the cauſe by Lidford Jaw. 


Lidſord is a little and poor (but ancient) Corporation in thie 


County with very large privileges, where a Court of Stanneries 
was formerly kept. This libellous Prove: b would ſuggeſt unto us, 
as if the Townimen thereof (generally mean perſons ) were un- 
able to manage their own liberties with 3 — ami; 


: niſtering IE and preproperous JE.” 
 Dorſetſhire. 


8 nuch a hin as Lenſon-hill to Fllen pen. O 


That is, 10 TO at all. It is ſpoken of fach who 


. vicinity of habitation or neighbourhood, without the leaſt 


degree of conſanguinity, or affinity betwixt them. For theſe are 


two high hills, the firſt wholly, the other partly in the Pariſh of 


Broad Windſor. Let the ſea men make the nearelt relation be- 


tween them, calling the one the cow, the other the caff, in which 
forms it ſeems they appear hilt to & ond Inns —_ eminen: - 


5 ſea marks. 


"a Stabbed with 4 Byrdport Ab. 


That! is, 3 The beſt if not the moſt 8 ( for thei quan- 85 
tity of ground} growing about Byraport, a market town in this 
County. And hence it is that there is an ancient ſtatute, (though 
now diſuſed and neglected) that the cable rom for the N avy-roa i 


were to o be made thereabouts. 


: Dorſethhire 3 


— g 
4 = 


- 2 . ü! — 8 
— 2 — : — — — — — 
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Dorſetſhire Dorſers. 


Dorſers are ped or paniers carried on the backs of horſes, on 
which Higlers uſe to ride and carry their commodities. It ſeems 
this homely, but moſt uſeful inftrument, was either firſt found 
out, or is the moſt generally uſed in this County; where 56S. job. 
Sers bring up their fiſh in ſuch contrivances, above an hundred 

miles from Lime to London. ES 


Eſſex 
 T''Sſex Stiles. : 


See the Catalogue of Sentences. | 
Effex Calves. = 


This Country produceth calves of the fatteſt, faireſt, and fine? 
Meſh in England, and conſequently in all Europe. Sure it is that 
a Cumberland Cow may be bought for the price of an EEx 
calf at the beginning of the year. Let me add, that it argues 
the goodneſs of fleſh in this County, and that great gain was got 
| Jormerly by the ſale thereof, becauſe that ſo many ſtately Monu- 
ments were erected therein anciently for Butchers inſcribed Carnifices 
in their Epitaphs in Cogfoall, Chelmsford, and elſewhere, made 
with marble, inlaid with braſs, befitting (faith my Author) a more 
eminent man: whereby 1t appears, that thoſe of that trade have 
in that County been richer (or at leaſt prouder) than in other 
As valiant as an Eſſex lion, 1. e. a calf. 
Toe Weavers beef of Colcheſter. * 
That is, rats, caught hereabouts, and brought hither in incre- 


dible abundance, whereon the poor Weavers (numerous in this 


Town) make much of their repaſt, cutting rands, rumps, ſur- 
_ Joins, chines, out of them, as he goes on. - | 


: Feering Cog Mall. 


This is no Proverb : but an ignominious Epithet faſtened on 
this place by their neighbours, which as I hope they do not glory 
in, ſo I believe they are not guilty of. Other towns in this Coun- 
try have had the like abuſive Epithets, I remember a rhyme 
which was in common uſe formerly of ſome towns, nor far dittant 
che one from the other. eee 


Braintree | 
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Braintree for the Pure, and Bocking for the poor; 


Cogſhall for the jeering Tran, and Kelvedon for the 


whore, 
| Gloceſterſhire. 
8 "ey as G ads in Gloceſterſhire. 


"This i is a : fooliſh and profane Proverb, 4. to be uſed. 
However ſome ſeek to qualify it, making God eminently in this 
_ thoughſnot excluſively of other Counties; where ſuch was the former 
fruittulneſs thereof, that it is (by William of Malmesbury, in his 


book of Biſhops) ſaid to return he ſeed with the increaſe of an hun- 


dred fold: others find a ſuperſtitious ſenſe therein, ſuppoſing God 
by his gracious preſence more peculiarly fix'd in this Country, 
wherein there were more and richer mitred Abbies, wan in ny 


two ſhires of England beſides. 


: You are a man of Dureſley. 


It is taken 55 one that breaks bis word; and fails in \ performance 5 


: of his promiſe ; parallel to Fides Graca or Punica. Dureſley is a 
market and clothing Town in this County, the inhabitants where- 


of will endeavour to confute and diſprove this Proverb, to make it 
9 kan now, whatſoever i it was at the firſt original thereof. 


I 5 45 long i in coming as js Cotſwald barley. 


"i is applied to ſuch hw as are flow, but ſure, The corn 


in this cold Country on the Wowld;, expoſed to the winds bleak 
and ſhelterleſs, is very backward at the firſt, but afterwards over- 


takes the forwardeſt in the County, if not in the barn in the buſhel, 


both for the quantnry and inen thereof, | 
= He looks as if he had lived on Tewksbury . 


W is a fair Mackattons in this County, noted for the 


muſtard-balis made there, and ſent into other parts. This is ſpoken 


| partly of ſuch, who always have a fad, ſevere, and tetrick counte- 


_ nance. Si ecaftor hic homo ſmapi viclitet, non cenſeam tam triſtem 


. e poſſe. Plaut. in Trucul. Partly of ſuch as are inappiſh, capti- | 


- ous, and prone to take Exceptions. 


The Tracys have always the wind i in their faces. 


This i is nden on a ſond and falle tradition, which reports, 


that ever lace Sir William Tracy was molt . among the ſour 
9 Knights, 
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Knights, which killed Thomas Becket, it is impoſed on the Tragt 
for miraculous penance, that, whether they go by land or by water, 


the wind is ever in their faces. If this were 0 (ſaith the Doctor) 


it was a favour in an hot ſummer to the females of that family, and 
would ſpare them the uſe of a Fan, Ke. 


As ferce as a lion of Corfwwald, 
. 6. A ſheep. _ 


Hampthi C. 


¶ Auer, make a man, 


Quoth Wikam o Wickham. 


n 2 of Wickham was a perſon. well known. He was 
Biſhop of Ilincheſter, founded New College in Oxford, and Win- 
cheſter College in this County. This generally was his Motto, 


inſcribed frequently on the places of his 9 So bend, It hath 
ſince acquired a Fenn * —_ 


Canterbury is the higher Rack, but wi nchefter is the 
better Manger. ” 


. Edington, Biſhop of Winchefter, was the Author of this ex- 
preſſion, rendering this the reaſon of his refuſal to be removed to 
Canterbury, though choſen thereunto. Indeed though Canterbury 
be graced with an higher honour ; the revenues of Wincheſter are 


= It is applicable to ſuch, who prefer a wan, pv be- 
ore a leſs profitable dignity. 8 


Toe Ie of Wight bath 1⁰ Monks, Lawyers, nor Foxes. 


This ſpeech hath more mirth than truth in it. (Speed's Cata- 


logue of religious Houſes.) That they had Monks I know, 
Black ones at Caris-brook, White ones at Quarter in this Iſland. 


That they have Lawyers they know when they pay them de 8 


fees: and that they have Foxes their Lambs know. But of all 


 thele, h fewer chan i in other places of _— extent. 


Hartfordſtire . 
T Artfordſhire clubs ond clouted ſhoon. 


Some will wonder how this ſhire lying ſo near to Len- 
don, the ſtaple of Exgliſb civility, ſhould be guilty of ſo much ru - 
ſticalneſs. But the fineſt cloth mult have a litt, and the pure Pea- 


ſants 


—.. CL 
funts are of as coarſe a thread in this, :s in any other place. Vet 
though ſome may /mile at their chi uniſpneſi, let none laugh at their 


induſtry; the rather, becauſe the high ſoon of the tenant pays for 
the Spaniſo leather-boots of the Lan diord, 


Hartfordſhire Bedge- t. 


Plenty of hedge-hogs are ſound in this bien woodland Coun- 
try, reported to ſuck the kine, though the Pairy maids conne them 
ſmall thanks for ſparing their pains in milking them. Whether 


this Proverb may have any farther reflection on | the people of this 


County, as therein taxe1 for covetouſneſs and conſtant nuddiing on 
the earth, I think not worth the enquiry ; theſe nicknames being 


impoied « on | ſeveral Counties . as to any 82 _ 2 
cancy. | 


Ware and Wades- mill are worth all London. 


| This I aſſure you is a tinſter; piece of he vidoar wits in this 
County, wherewith they endeavour to amule travellers, as if Ware 
a through-fare market, and Wades-mill part of a village lying two 


miles North thereof were ſo prodigiouſly rich, as to countervail the 


woeealth of London. The fallacy lieth in the homonymy of Ware, 


here not taken for that Town ſo named, but afpellaticvely for all 1 


1 vendible commodities. Tf Is rather a riddle Wan a Troverd.” 


: Hartfordhire k induſs. 


2 ie 1 is, when one drinks back again to the party, who i imme- 

diately before drank to him : and although it may ſignify as much, 

as, Manus manum fricat, & par eft de merente bene mereri, yet * 
is commonly uſed only by way of deriſion of thoſe, who, through 


forgetfulneſs or LW, drink to them again whom "hoy ny 
3 RE 


He refordſhire, 


Lee is the e ve, 
| That is between Severn and Wye. 


Net only [TORT & the heb profped. 3 but it ſeems this 
is a prophetical promiſe of ſafety, to ſuch as live ſecured with- 
in thoſe great rivers, as bf privileged from Martial impreſſions. 


„ Sutton 
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Sutton wall and Kencheſter hill 
Are able to buy London were it to ſell. 
| Theſe are two places fruitful in this Country, faith Mr. Howell. 


Both theſe the belt in their kinds, underſtand it of this County. 

_ Otherwiſe there is Wheat in England that will vie with that of 
L-mſter for pureneſs: for example that of ( Norden's Middleſex. 
Camden. Brit.) Heſton near Harrow on the Hill in Middleſex, of 

which for a long time the manchet for the Kings of England was 

made: and for Ale De-+by town, and Northdown in the Ifle of 

Thanet, Hull in Yorkſhire, and Sambich in Chefhire will ſcarce give 

place to Helly. EEO WIS al e845 58 


Every one cannot dwell at Rotheras. 
po A delicate ſeat of the Bodmans in this County. 


5 A Huntington Sturgeon. 85 
I This ts the way to Beggers-buſh. 


Huntingtonſhire. 


It is ſpoken of ſuch, who uſe diſſolute and improvident courſes, 
which tend to poverty. Beggers-buſh being a tree notoriouſly 
known, on the left hand of London road from Huntington to Cax- 
. b e 5 


Nay ſtay, quoth Stringer, when his neck was in the 


Ramſey the Rich. 


This was the Cræſus of all our Engl;/h Abbies, for having but 
fixty Monks to maintain therein, the revenues thereof according to 
the ſtandard of. thoſe times amounted unto ſeven thouſand pounds 
per annum; Which in proportion was an hundred pounds for every 
Monk, and a thouſand pounds for their Abbot ; yet at the diſſolu- 
tion of Monaſteries, the income of this Abbey was reckoned at but 
one thouſand nine hundred eighty three pounds a year; whereby it 
plainly appears how much the Revenues were under-rated in thoſe 

_ valuations, 5 EE eee 
Kent. 
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| Nmus in Kent nor Chriſtendom, 


That 1s, faith Dr. Fuller, © our Enzli/þ Chriflendom, of 
which Kent was firſt converted to the Chriſtian faith, as much as 
to ſay as Rome and all ay, or the firit cut and all the loaf be- 
tides: not by way of oppoſition. as if Kent were no part of Chri- 
ſtendom, as ſome have underſtood it, I rather think that it is to 
be underſtood by way of oppoſition, and that it had its original 
upon occaſion of Kent being given by the ancient Britons to the 
Saxons, Who were than Pagans, So that Kent might well be 
oppoſed to all the reſt of EMland in this 8 it FO 99 8525 8 


When all the reſt was Chriſtian. 


:&- Knight of Cales, a Gentleman of Wales, and a . 
Laird of the North-countree, 5 
A Zroman of Kent, with his e rent, will by * 
them out all three. bp 


Cala Knights \ were made in that v ojage bo Kader, Earl of 
Eſſex, to the number of ſixty ; whereof (though many of great 


birth) ſome were of low fortunes : and therefore Queen Elizabeth 


was half oftended with the Earl, for making Knighthood ſo com- 
n—_- 

Of the . of Welch Gentlemen nothing need be ſaid, 
the Welch generally pretending to Gentility. Northern Lairds 
are ſuch, who in Scotland hold lands in chief of the King, where- 
of ſome have no great Revenue. So that a Kentih Yeoman (by 


the help of an Hyberbole) may countervail, &c. 


Yeomen contracted for Gemen-mein from Gemein ſignifying com- 
mon in old Dutch, ſo that a Yeoman is a Commoner, one undignified 
with any title of Gentility: a condition of people almoſt peculiar 
to E ngland, and which is in 2 che it of all the Nation. 


Kentiſh Ls ed 


Thoſe are miſtaken 3 found this Proverb on a miracle of Au- 

tin the Monk; who preaching in an Erg/;þ village, and being 
himſelf and his aſſociates beat and abuſed by the Pagans there, 
who opprobriouſly tied F;-tails to their back-ſides: in revenge 
thereof ſuch appendants grew to the hind-parts of all that genera- 
tion. For the ſcene of this lying wonder was not laid in any part 
of Kent, but pretended many miles off, nigh Cerne in Dor/erſhive. 
I conceive it firſt of outlandiſh extraction, and caſt by foreigners 26 
2 note of diſgrace on all A though 1 it chanceth to ſtick 


R z — 
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only on the Kentifp at this day. What the original or occaſion of 
it at firſt was is hard to ſay ; whether from wearing a pouch or 
bag to carry their baggage in behind their backs, whilſt probably 
the proud Morfieurs had their Lacquies for that purpoſe; or 
whether from the mentioned flory of Huſtin. I am ſure there are 
ſome at this day in foreign parts, who can hardly be perivnded 
but that Engli/Amen have tails. | 

Why this nickname cut off from the reſt of E roland) continues 
fill entailed on Kent, the rea on may be (as the Doctor conjectures) 
becauſe that County lies neareſt to France, and the F. ench are : be- 
- held as the firſt founders of this af Pei hon. | 


Dover-court all ſpeakers and 1 no hear ers 


The Doctor underſtands this Proverb 1 ſome tuinultuous Court 
kept at Dover, the confluence of many bluſtering ſea- men, who 
are not eaſily ordered into any awful attention. It is applicable to 


ſuch irregular conferences, where the people are all tongue and no 


4 1 of Dover. 


I find the firſt mention of this Proverb i in our * 7 Ens, 
Chaucer, in his Proeme to the Cook. | 


And 1. any a jack of Dover he had ſole, 


Which bad been two ' times hot, and 50 times cold. 


This he ok parallel to Crambe ks cocta; and W to 


. ſuch as grate the ears of their Auditors with ungrateful tautologies, 


of what is worthleſs in itſelf; tolerable as once uttered 1 in the notion 
of novelty, but abominable if repeated. 
Some part of Kent hath health and no awealth, viz. Faſt Kent. 

Some wealth and no health, viz. The weald of Kent. Some both 


health and wealth, viz. the middle of the Country and Fe near 
: London. | 


Lancaſhire. 


| 12. * Women. 


Whether the women of this * be den fairer * 
their neighbours I know not; but that the inhabitants of ſome 
Countries may be, and are generally fairer than thoſe of others, 
| is moſt certain. The reaſon whereof is to be attributed partly to 
to the temperature of the air, partly to the condition of the ſoil, 
and . to their manner of food. The hotter the climate, ge- 


neraily 
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nerally the blacker the inhabitants, and the colder the fairer: the 
colder I ſay to a certain degree, for in extream cold countries the 
inhabitants are of ducky complexions. But in the ſame climate 
that in ſome places the inhabitants ſhould be fairer than in others, 
proceeds from the diverſity of the fituation (either high or low, 
maritime, or far from ſea) or of the foil and manner of living, 


which we ſee have {o much influence upon beaſts, as to alter them . 4 
in bigneſs, ſhape, and colour ; ; oau why 1 it TING. not have the hike mm 
on men” I ſee. not. | 5 18 4 
| : | 2 i} 
It 


| It is written upon a wall i Y "oO ne —_ 
Ribcheſter Was as rich as any town in Chriſtendom. es we 


I — 
3 


r 


Some monumental wall. e the names of principal laces | 
were inſcribed then ſubje to the Roman Empire. And probably 
this Ribchefter was anciently ſome eminent colony (as by pieces of 
coins and columns there daily digged out doth appear.) However at 
this day it is not ſo much as a market-town, but whether de- 
cayed by age, or deſtroyed by accident, is uncertain. It is called 
5 ä becauſe ſituated on the river Rivole. . N 


Ae old as Pendle bil 
If Riving pike do wear a Jad, 
Be ſure that day will n&er be good. 


— A * 8 — — — 5 
— —— 7—3r 22 — —— — 
* —_— 
rites. thts = Be a 
xo. 7 : 
n ©, 


A miſt on the top of chat hill i is a fign of foul weather 


th that <vould take « a | Lancaſhire man at wy ine or 
tide, 


Muſt bait his hook with a e Ae or an * with 
a red 4 de. 


Leiceſterſhire. 
Ean-belly Leiceſterſhire, 


. 80 called from the great plenty of chat grain growing 
8 Vea thoſe of the neighbouring countries uſe to ſay 

merrily, Shake à Leiceſterſhire man by the collar, and you 
Hall bear the beans rattle in his belly. But thoſe Veomen ſmile at 
What is ſaid to rattle in their belles, whilſt they know 1 0 ſilver 
ringeth 1 in their EI IE 


R 4 —_— 
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If Bever hath a cap, 
Dou churls of the vale look to that. 


That is, when the clouds hang over the Towers of Bewe- 


caſtle, it is a prognoſtick of much rain and moiſture, to the much 


endamaging that fruitful vale, lying in the three Counties of = 
Leiceſter, , Lincoln, and —— 


Bread for Borrough- men, 


At Great Gleu there are more great degs than bor | 
Men, 


Carleton wharlers, 


4 17 throw you into Harborough, fell. 
4 threat for children, luda, having no field. 


Put up y our pipes, and go to L odd an wake. 
The laſt man that be KiUled keeps bogs i in Eineckter "Y . 


Spoken of a conard that never duſt fight, 
” He has g. ve over Asfordby bridge , backeards, Dy 
Spoken of one - that is paſt learning. 


Lite the Mayor of Hartle Pool, you caunot do that. 
Then Til thatch Groby pool with Pancakes. 
For his death there is many a wet ye in Groby your. 


In and out like Billeſdon I wor. 


A Leiceſterſhire plover, i. e. 4 Bag-pudding. 
Bedworth beggers. 

The ſame again, quoth Mark 4 Bellgrave. 1 

What have I to do with Bradſhaw s wind-mill, 1. e. 

. What have I to do with another man's buſineſs ? 


Lincolnſhire. 


lnnnlifhire, where begs ſhite hoe, and c cows « ſt ; 
| 


The inhabitants of the poorer fort waſhing their clothe wo : 
8 
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1 and burning dried cow-dung ſor want of beiter 
vel. | | | 


Lincolnſhire bagp7pes. 


Whether becauſe the people here do more delight in the bag. 
pipes than others, or whether they are more cunning in playing 
upon them; indeed the former of thele will infer the latter. 


As loud as Tom of Lincoln. 


This Tom of Lincoln is an extraordinary great bell hanging in 


one of the Powers of Linco/n-minſter ; how it got the name I know 
not, unleſs it were impoſed on it, when baptized by the Papiſts. 
Howbeit this preſent J was caſt in King James's time, Anno 
1610. e FF N 


All the carts that come to Crowland are fhod <vith 


. 


Croavland is ſituated in fo mooriſh rotten ground in the Fens, that 


| ſcarce a horſe, much leſs a cart can come to it. Since the draining, 


in ſummer time carts may go thither. EE 
As mad as the baiting bull of Stamford. 


'T ake the original hereof. (R. Butcher in his Survey af Stam- 
ford, pag. 40.) William, Earl Warren, Lord of this Town in 


the time of King John, ſtanding upon the Cattle walls of 8:am- 


ford, ſaw two bulls fighting for a cow in the meadow, till 
all the butchers dogs, great and ſmall, purſued one of the bulls 


{being madded with noiſe and multitude) clean through the town. 


This ſight ſo pleaſed the faid Earl, that he gave all thoſe mea- 


dows called the caftle-meadows) where firſt the Bull duel began, 


for a common to the butchers of the Town (after the firſt graſs 
was eaten) on condition they find a mad Bull, the day fix weeks 
| before Chri/tmas-day, for the continuance of that ſport every 


He was born at little Wittham. : 


Little Witham is a village in this County. It is applied to ſuch 


as are not overſtocked with acuteneſs, being a nominal alluſion ; 
of the like whereto we have many current among the vulgar. 


* Grantham 
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Grantham gruel, nine grits, and a gallon of water. 


It is app! licable to thoſe who, in their ſpeeches « or actions, mul- 
_ tiply what is ſuperfluous, or at beſt lese neceſſary, either wholly 
yg or leſs regaiding the eſſentials thereof. 


They bold together as the men of Marham, when they 
* Bw their common. 


: Locke PE Rey it ironically, that i is, they are divided with - 
feveral faftions. which ruins any cauſe. Others uſe it only as an 
expreſſion of ill ſucceſs, wnen men ſtrive and plot together to no 


* rpole. 
Middleſex. 


| mk clewons, 


| Becauſe Gentry and Nobility are reſpeBtively el! | 
5 according to their degree, by people far diſtant from London, lefs 

regarded by theſe Middleſexians (frequency breeds familiarity) be- 
ttnuſe abounding thereabouts. It is generally true where the com- 
mon people are richer, there are they more ſurly and uncivil: 
as allo where they have lels dependence on the Gentry, as 4 


5 places of great trade. 


He that is at @ low ebb at Newgate, may p ſoon be g 
afloat at Tyburn. 


Mr. Bedevell's Deſcription of 7 Tottenham, Chap. 3. 


When "Tottenham word is all on s fire, 
Then 1 ottenham frreet is nought but mire. 


That i is, who Heb wood, ſtanding on an high hill at the 
Well end of the Pariſh, hach a foggy miſt hanging over it in man- 
ner of a _— then generally foul weather followeth. 


Ilm 2 2 


Tottenham is turned F rech. 


It ſeems about the beginning of che Reign of King Henry VII [. 
French mechanicks ſwarmed in England, to the great prejudice of 
Engl;þ artiſans, which cauſed the inſurrection in London on ill May. 
ö * A. P. 1517. Nor was the City only _ the mY vil- 
ages 


Proverbs. 1814 
lages for four miles about filled with French faſhions and infections. 


The Proveib is applied to ſuch, who, contemning the cuſloms of 


their ow: Counrty, make themſelves more ridiculous by affecting 
foreign humours and habits. 


London. 
A London Jury, hang half and jave half. 


5 Some affirm this . an E/ex, others of a Middleſex fry: | 
and my charity believes it equally true, that is, equally untrue of 
all three. It would fain ſuggelt to credulous peop'e, as if Lon- 


ders frequently impannel'd on Juries, and loaded with multiplicity 


of matters, aim more at diſpatch than juſtice, and to make quick 
Tiddance ( though no haſte to hug true men) acquit half and condemn 


half. Thus they divide themſelves in æęuilibrio between juſtice and 


merxcy, though it were meet the latter ſhould have the more ad- | 
vantage, &c. 
The falſeneſs of this ſuggeſtion will appear to ſuch, who, * per- , 


: uſing hiſtory, do diſcover the London Jurors moſt conſcientious in 


Ptoceeding ſecundum all gaiα.? & probata, always inclining to the 
mercitul ſide in ſaving lite, when en ts Can hag any cauſe or coloui 


Fg for the ſame. 


London lil. pen. 3 


The Countryman coming up hither, by his own n expe: ience, wil 
_ eah]y expound the meaning thereof. 


London bridge Was made for wik men to 20 over, 


and fools to go under, „ 
A London Cockney. 


This nickname is more than four hundred years old. For when 


Hugh Bigot added artificial fortifications to his naturally flrong. 
Caltle 2 Bungey in Suffolk, he gave out this . en vaunt- 


ing it for impregnable, 


Were I in my Caſtle of Bungey, 
Upon the river of Waveney, _ 


I would ne care for the King of Cockney. 
Meaning thereby King Henry [I. then quietly poſſeſſed of Lon- 


| don, whilſt ſome other places did reſiſt him: though afterwards he 


fo humbled this Hugh, that he was fain with large ſums of money, 


and pledges for his loyalty, to redeem this his Caſtle from being razed 


do the nd. I meet with a double ſenſe of this word wh. 
1. One 
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1. One coaæ d and cocgucr'd, made a wanton or Neſtle cock, de- 


licately bred and brought up, ſo as when grown up to be able to 


endure no hardſhip. 2. One utterly ignorant of country affairs, of 
husbardry and houſew1very as there practiſed. The original there- 
of, and the tale of the citizen's ſon, who knew not the page 
of a Coch, but called it aeg ing | is commonly known. 


Billings-gate language. 


Billings was formerly a gate, and (as ſome would make us be 


lieve) ſo called from Belinus the brother of Brennus: it is now 
2 e a haven, than porta. Billingſgate language is ſuch as 


the filhwives and other rude people which flock . uſe fre- 
quently one to another, when they fall out. 


5 Kirbes caſtle and Megſes glory, 
Spinola' 5 Pleaſure and Fiſher's folly. 


Theſe were four houſes about the city, built by citizens, large 


and ſumptuous above their eitates. He that would know any 


thing more of the dulden of thele N let him mr * 
— OT 


le was bern within the + fund f Bow-bell. 


This is os Pe 15 44 a Londmer at Jens... This 4 15 "ates 


Bexw-bell becauſe hanging in the ſteeple of Bow-Church, and Box 


Church, becauſe built on bows or arches (ſaith my Author.) But 1 
have been told, that it was called from the croſs one arches, or or 


dow on che top of the ſteeple. 


Peter 's in the Poor, : 
"hers s no Tavern, Alebouſe, or | en at the door. 


.U es rion J conceive it called in | the Poor, bee the 
Auguſtinian friars, profefling wilful poverty for ſome hundreds of 
years, poſſeſſed more than a moiety thereof. Otherwiſe this was 


one of the richeſt Pariſhes in Landon, and therefore might ſay, Ma- 
4 pauper vacari quam ee. How ancient the uſe of ſigns in this 
city on private houſes is to me unknown; fore 5 am it was * 
rally uled 1 in the reign of King Edward IV. | 


| Good 1 manners to except my Lord 8 of 1 


This is a corrective of ſuch, whoſe expreſſions are of the largeſt 
de; an too general 1 in { their extent. 
1 have 
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T have dined as well as my Lord Mayor ef London. 


That 1s, though not fo dobloufly or daintily on variety of colly 


diſhes, yet as comfortably, as contentedly, according to the Rule, 


Salis eſt quod 4 Neif, Enough is as good as a feaſt, and better than 


| n ſurfeit. 


As old as PauPs, or as „ it 2 ceple. 


Different are the dates of the age thereof, becauſe it 1 Wo | 
births or beginnings, one when it was originally cofounded by 
King Ethelbert, with the body of the Church, Anu 610 ; another 
when burnt with lightening, and afterwards rebuilt by the —_ _ 


of London, 1087. 
He is only fit for Ruffans- hall. 


Wl Sith field (now the horſe market) 1 was formerly ale 


( Continuer of Szow's Annals) Ruffians-hall, where Rvffiens met ca- 


ſually, and otherwiie to try malteries with ſword and buckler. 


A loyal heart may be landed under T raitar' bridge. 


This is a a bridge nder which is an entrance into the Tower, = 
over-againſt Pink gate, formerly fatal to thoſe who landed there; 
there being a muttering that ſuch never came forth alive, as dying, =, 
to ſay no worſe therein, without any legal trial. The Proverb 
importeth, that paſſive innocence, overpowered with adverſaries, may 


be accuſed without caule, od Giipoled n at the ban of others, 


Ti caſt water into the Thames. 


That is, to give to them who had plenty before which not- 


: withſtanding is the Dole general of the world. 


He muſt take a hae? in Turn. again-Lane, 


This ! in old Ponds is alta Vind. again-Lane, * lieth in . 


the Pariſh of St. Sepulchres, Soing down to Fleet-ditch, having 
no exit at one end. It is 


prodignt or r vicious and deſtruktive courſes. 


He may he his inife on the tbreſbald of the 5 leet. 


The Fleet is a place notoriouſly known for a veil, ſo called 
from Fleetbrook running by it, to which many are N 
or 


poken of, and to thoſe who take | 
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268 © nn 
for their contempts, more for their debts. The Proverb is appli- 


cable to ſuch who never owed aught; or having run into debt have 


erept out of it, ſo that now they may triumphare in hoſtico, defy 
dar ger and arreſts, &c. | 


All goeth down Gutter-Lane. 


Gutter-Lane (the right ſpeiling whereof is Guthurn-Lane, from 


him the once owner thereof) is a ſmall Lane (inhabited anciently 

by gold-beater:) leading out of Cheap/ide, Eaſt of Faſter-Lane. The 

Proverb is applied to thoſe, who ipend all in drunkenneſs and 
gluttony, m meer belly gods: Gutter being . for the thro:t. 


As lame as St. Giles 8 Cripplegate. 


St. Giles was by birth an Athenian, of noble extraction but quit- 


0 ted all for a ſolitary life. He was viſited with lameneſs (whether 


natural or caſual | know not) but the tradition goes, that he deſiied 
not to be healed thereof, for his greater mortification. Cripple- 


gate was fo called before the 8 Con from cripples begging of 
paſſengers therein. : 
This Proverb. may ſeem guilty of falſe heraldry, lameneſs on 
| lameneſs; and in common diſcourſe is ſpoken rather merrily than 
mournfully of ſuch, who for ſome flight hurt lag behind; and 
ſometimes is applied to ole who out of * nn infir- | 
mity. * 8 


You ere all for the Hoiſtings en Huſtings. or 


It is Welden of thoſe, who, by p ride or paſſion, are elated or 


mounted to a pitch above the due proportion of their birth, quality, 


or eflate. It cometh from Haſtings, the principal and highelt Court 
in London (as alſo in Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, &C. 45 ſo 8 from 


the French word haul/er to raiſe or lift up. 


They agree like the clocks of London. 


I find this among both the French and Dalian Proverbs for an 


15 inflance of * 


Who goes to Weſtminſter far a ants to | Paul's for « — 


man, and to Smithfield for a horſe, may meet with 
a whore, a knave, and a jade. 


Gray*s- Inn for walks, Lincoln Inn for a wall, 


The - HA for a garden, ang the Middle for a 
Hall. 


p ; Weſtminſter | 
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Weſtminſter. 
HERE 1S 10 redeinption from Hell. 


There is a place partly nder, partly by the Bü e 
Chamber, commonly called Hell ( could wiſh it had another 
name, ſeeing ! it is ill jeſting with edg'd too's) formerly appointed a 
| priſon for the King? s debcors, who never were freed from thence, 
Until they had prod their utmoſt due 


4s long as Megg of Weſtminſter, 


This is applied to perſons very tall, eſpecially if they have bop- 
pole height, wanting breadth proporizonable, That there ever was 
ſuch a Giant-woman cannot be proved by any good witneſs, I paſs 
not for a late lying Pamphle:, &c. wideſis, He thinks it might 
relate to a great gun lying in the Tower called long Megs, ix 


' troubleſome times —— to N e where tor lome ume * 
: continued. CE oY 


Norfolk. 
N OLK e. 


| This e not to 5 Soles of their bids but to > the fare 
n they commonly feed on and much _— in. 


4 Yarmouth C pon. 


That! is, a red herring: more herrings r taken than capons 
bred here. So the Italian Fri rrars (when diſpoſed to ear fleth on 


Fridays) call a capon piſcem è corte, a fiſh out of the coop. 
1 He is arreſted by the Baylif of Mer ala nd. 


Thats, clapp'd on the back by an ague, which is incident vo 1 
ſtrangers at firſt coming into this low, 0 and unwholeſome : 


: County. 


Gimmingham, e e Knapton and Trunch, 


North Repps and South Repps are all of a bunch, 


' Theſe are names of Pariſhes lying cloſe together. 3 
* N There 
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There never was a Paſton poor, a Heyden a coward, 
nor a Cornwallis a fool. 


| Northamptonſhire 


x HE Mayor of Northampton opens aer, with 
T vis dagger. e 1 


70 ha them at a ſafbicient diſtance * his naſe. "or this 
Town being eighty miles from the ſea, fiſh may well be preſumed 
tale therein. Vet have I heard (ſaith the Doctor) that Oiſters put 
up with care, and carried in the cool, were weekly brought freſh 
and good to A/throp, the houſe of the Lord Spencer at equal di- 
ſtance: and it is no wonder, for I myſelf have eaten in Warwick- 
hire, above eighty miles from London, Oiſters ſent from that city, 
_ freſh and good; and they muſt have been carried ſome _— be- 
fore they came there. 


. He that 3 eat a Butler d faggot, let bim 25 4% 
Northam pn. 


1 have 1 that King Janes thould * this of [ERIN ä 
ket ; but J am ſure it may better be applied to this Town, the 
_ deareſt in England for fuel, where n no coals can come ** water, and 
little wand doth grow on land. 


One Proverh there is of this County, which I weaker how | 
Dr. Fuller being native hereof could miſs, unleſs perchance he did 
ſtudiouſſy omit it, as reflecting diſgrace on a Market-town therein. 


Brackley breed, better to hang (hon feed. 


 Brackley i is a decayed Market town and borough 3 in \ Nerthaws- 
taſpire, not far from Banbury, which abounding with poor, and 
troubling the country about with beggers, came into diſgrace with 
its neigbours. I hear that now this place is grown induſtrious and 
Wavin, and endeavours to wipe off this ſcandal. 


Like Banbury tinkers that in mending a one hole make we 
three. 


Northumberland, 
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Northu mberland. 


NO Norwich to Dover, three bundred miles 


Over. 


That i ie, from one end of the land to the other, parallel to that 


Scripture expreſſion, From Dan to Beerfoeba. 


To take Hector cloak. 


That i is, to deceive a friend: who confideth in his fairhfulneſs. 7 
When Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, Anno 1569. was 
routed in the rebellion he had raiſed againſt Queen £Z/izabeth, he 


hid himſelf in the houſe of one Hechor Armſtrong of Harlaw i in 


this County, —_— confidence he would be true to him, who 
notwithſtanding for money betrayed him to the Regent of Scotland. 
able, that Hector being before a rich man fell poor of 
| a ſudden, and ſo hated generally that he never durſt go abroad. 
| Inſomuch that the Proverb to tale HeRor's cloak is continued to 
this day _— n. in the ſenſe above e 


It was obſerv 


\ We will not loſe a Scot. 


- That! is, any ching how inconſiderable ſoever that we can fave N 
or recover. During the enmity between the two nadions, they had 
| little eſteem of, and * affection for a Scotchman i in the E Ee : 


border. Hi 1 


4 CR Bo and a Newcaſtle grinifore , ave a 
the world over. 


The Scors are great travellers into foreign parts, moſt for mainte- 


nance, many for accompliſhment. And Newcaſtle grindſtones, * 
| the beſt in their kind, muſt needs be carried far and near. 


if they come ie they come not. 
and, 


i they come. not they come. 
The cattle of people living . tur d into Pry common 


paſtare, did by cuſtom uſe to return to their home at n e, un- 


ſs intercepted by the free · booters and borderers. If therefore thoſe 
Borderers came, their cattle came not: if they came not, their 
* ſurely returned. 


5 . Notting- 
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Nottinghamſhire. 


8 ' wiſe as a man of Gotham. 475 


It paſſeth for the Periph! ofis s of a Fr and an 9 
fopperies are feigned and fathered on the town 's-folk. of Gotham, a 
n in this County. Here two things may be obſerved. 

1. Men in all ages have made themſelves merry with ſingling 
out 13 place, af fixing the ſtaple of ſtupidity and ſtolidity there. 
in. So the PhHgians in Alia, the Abderite in Thrace, and the Bæ- 
otians in Greece were notorious for dulmen and blockheads, 
2. Theſe places, thus ſlighted and ſcoffed at, afforded ſome as 

witty and wiſe perſons as the world produced. So Demotritus was 
Gude, Plutar ch a kg of Ke. Hence Ju well con- 
1 cl „ 

Sram) pe wiros & magna exempla datures, 
Viervecum in patria craſſogue ſub atre naſei. 
8 As for Gotham it doth breed as wiſe people as any, which 8 
leſly laugh at their ſimplicity. Sure I am, Mr. Villiam de Gotham, 
fifth maſter of Michael houſ in Cambridge 13 36, and twice Chan- 
| cellor of the univerſity, was as grave a W as that 1 80 did af 
7 ford. on octavus. 8 


The little ſmith of Nene 
Wha doth the work that no man can. 


Who this /itele ſmith and great 1 was, and * he lived 
I know not, and have cauſe to ſuſpect, that this of Nottingham is a 

Periphraſis of Nemo, cs or a perſon who never was. By way of 
Sarcaſm it is applied to ſuch, who. being conceited of their own 
kill, en to the earchieving of impoſhbilitics. 


Oxfordſhire. 


o were born at Hogs-Norton. 


This is a village properly called Hack: Mika, whoſe inha- 
bitants (it ſeems formerly) were ſo ruſtical in their behaviour, that 
boariſh and clowniſh people are ſaid to be born there. But what 


ever the people were, the name was enough to en ſuch a 
Proverb. 


To 
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To take a Burford bait. 


This it ſeems is a bait not to ſtay the ſtomach, but to loſe the 
wit thereby, as reſo! ved at laſt i into drunkenneſs. 


Banbury « veal, cheeſe and cakes. 


In the Engliſh edition of Camden's Britannia it was, through 
the correQtor's miſtake, Free Banbury . Kc. vide Autorem. 


: Oxford knives, and London wives. " of 
Te ons are gone to Oxford to Huch in Brazen- noſe. 


This began about the end of the reign of King lem the eighth, 
at ſuch time as he debaſed the coin, allaying of it with copper, 
(which common people confound with braſs.) It continued till about 
the middle o. Queen Elizabeth, who by degrees called in all the 
adulterate coin. Te/fone and our Engl teſter come from the Ita- 
lian tefta ſignifying a head, becauſe that money was ſtamped with 
a head on one fide.  Copftick in high Dutch hath the ſame 225 5 
7, e. Nummus W money with i head = „ 


55 Send Verdingales to Broad- gates in Oxford. 


i For they were ſo great, that the wearers * not enter r (except | 
going ſidelong) at any ordinary door. Though they have been 

long diſuſed in Exgland, yet the faſhion of them is ſtill well enough 
known. They are uſed ſtill by the Spaniſb women, and the Italian 
living under the Span; dominion, and they call them by a name 

ſignifying cover-infant ; becauſe they were firſt brought into uſe to 

hide great bellies. Of the name Verdingal L have not met t with a 

| good, that 1 is, true Erymology: 


Rutlandſhire. 
Draitor's Polyolbion. 
) UTLAND Raddleman. 


That i is, perchance Redeem, a Trade and that a poor one 
3 in this County, whence men bring on their backs a pack of 


red ſtones or oker, which they ſou. to their acighboring Countries 
forthe marking of ſheep. 


Stretton in the ſtreet, where ares meet. 
An Hppiogham trencher, 


. Shrop- | 


Shropſhire. % 
E that fetcheth a wife from Shrewſbury muſt 
: carry her into Staffordſhire, or elſe he hal live 
"8 Cumberland. 


The * avit of this vulgar Proverb, conſifling ſolely i in ami. 
litude o ſound, is ſcarce worth the amin. 


Somerſetſire 


. WAs bore at Taunton Dean, there Joould I be 
| Pore elſe. 


; This is a parcel of ground round about 7 aunton very pleaſant and 
| populous (containing many Pariſhes) and ſo fruitful, to uſe their own 


phraſe, with the Zun and the Zoil alone, that it needs no manuring 


at all. The peaſantry therein are as rude as rich, and ſo highly 
conceited of their own Country, that _ concelve ita FOE 4 
ment to be born 1 in any other * | | 


The beggers of Bath. 


Many! in chat place; ſome natives 5 there, others repairing thither | 


| from all party of the land, the poor for * the Nai for 
eaſe. 


Briſtol milk. 
e is, Sherry-ſack, which is the entertainment of courſe, 


which the courteous Bri/tolrans preſent to 9 * firſt viſit 
ing their city. 5 


Staffordſhire. 
Camden? 8 Britannia, # in a this County. 


TN April Dove's flood, 
[s wor a King's good. 


Dove? is a river parting this and DerbifBire, which Dy it over- 


flows its banks in Abril is the Nils of Staffordſhire, much battling 
the meadows thereof. 


; LE 


Iden 
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Idem ibidem. 


Wotton under Weaver, 
Where God came never. 
This orofune drove it ſeems, took its wicked original from 


the ſituation of Wotton, covered with hills from the light of the Sun, 
Aa diſma] place, as ropes repreſents 1 it. 


We Devil run through thee booted and ſpurred, with a 


 ſeythe on his back. 
This i is Sedgeley curſe. Mr. Hz: vel. 
Suffolk. 
GUFFOLK » milk. 


This was one of the ſtaple commodities of the land of Covers, „ 

and certainly molt wholeſome for man's body, becauſe of God's 
own chooſing for his own people. No County in England affords 
better and ſweeter of this kind, lying oppoſite to Holland in | the : 


Netherlands, where | is the belt 22 in — 
; Suffolk fair maids. 


= ien the Dt" e heck bees Band giving FINN 
beautiful complexions; which I am willing to believe, ſo far forth 
as it fixeth not a — RY on the ſame lex i in n other 


F | | 
You are in the Tune] to Needham. 


Needbam is a narkiewoun'] in this BY te ki 3 to the wit 
igh-way thither, which | 


| of the vulgar, they are faid bers de in the 
| do haften to Py "gs 


Beccles for a Puritan; Bungey far the . 


HFHaleſworth for a * ans * for a : 


whore, 


| Between Cowhithe and merry Caſlingland, 
N. Devil fait Benacre, look where il ſtands. 


It ſeems this place is infamous for its bad irantion, 
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262 Proverbs. 
Surrey. 


HE vale of Holms-dale 


Was never won, never * ſpall. 


Tbis oreverbial rhyme. hath one part of Ws the other of 
prophecy. As the firſt is certainly untrue, fo the ſecond is frivo- 
lous, and not to be heeded by ſober perſons, as neither any ther 
of the like nature. | 


Suſſex 


| Chicheſter lobſter, a d Seltey ks; an Arundel 
mullet, a Pulborough eel, an ARTE? front, & 
* herring, a Bourn wheat-ear, 


5 / Ate the beſt i in their kind, underſtand it of thoſe that are e taken | 
in this 8 


Weſtmoreland, 


Ex Uter Pendragon do cobut he c can, 
17. be river Eden will run as it ran. 


parallel to chat Latin verſe, 

 Naturam expellas furcd licet uſque recurret. 

Tradition reporteth, that Jer Pendragon had a deſign to u 
the caſtle of Pendragon in this County. In order whereto, with 
much art and induſtry, he invited and tempted the river En i 

_ forſake his old channel, but all to no . | 


As crafty as a Kendale f 
Winnt. 
17. is Ls ſecundum afim . 


This Proverb coming out of the Church hath fince enlarge« 
Itſelf into a civil uſe, fignitying things done with exactueſs, accord- 
ing to rule and precedent. ' Oſmund Biſhop of Sarum, about the yea: 
1090, made that Ordinal or Office, which was generally received 


All over the land, ſo that Churches thenceforward eaſily under 


your one another, ſpeaking the lame words 1 in their Liturgy, 
Saliſbur/ 
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Salisbury plain 1s ſeldom without a thief or tuain. 


_ Yorkſhire, 


\ROM Hell, Hull, and Halifax . deliver 


This is a part of the beggers and vagrants Litany. Of thele 


three frightful things unto them, it is to be feared, that they leaſt 


fear the firſt. conceiting it the fartheſt from them. Hull is terrible 


to them as a town of good government, where beggers meet with 
punitive charity, and it is to be feared are oſtener corrected than a- 
mended. Halifax is formidable for the law thereof, whereby 
thieves taken gravJogwpy, in the very act of ſtealing cloth, are in- 
ſtantly beheaded with an engine, without any further legal pro- 


ceedings. Doubtleſs the coincidence of the initial letters of theſe 


three words help'd much the ſetting on foot this Proverb. 


= Scarborough warning. 


Tuhat is, none at all but a ſudden ſurpriſe, when a miſchief is fe't be- 

fore it is ſuſpected. This Proverb is but of an hundred and four years 

ſtanding, taking its original from Thomas Stafford, who in the reign 
of Queen Mary, Anno 1557, with a {mall company ſeized on Scar- 
| borough caltie (utterly deſtitute of proviſion for reſiſtance) before 


the 'lownſmen had the leaſt notice of his approach. However, 
within ſix days by the induſtry of the Earl of Veſtmoreland he was 
taken, brought to London, and beheaded, c. wide. 
As true ſteel as Rippon rowels. 


Ii is faid of truſty perſons, men of metal, faithful io their em- 


ploy ments. Rippon in this County is a Town famous for the beſt 
ſpurs of England, whoſe rowels may be enforced to ſtrike through 


a ſhilling, and will break ſooner than bow. 
A Yorkſhire zvay-bit. | 


That is, an overplus not accounted in the reckoning,which ſome- 


times proves as much as all the reſt. Ask a country-man, How 
many miles it is to ſuch a Town, and he will return commonly ſo 


many miles and a way-bit. Which wway-bit is enough to make 


the weary Traveller ſurfeit of the length thereof. But it is not avay- 
bit though generally ſo pronounced, but wee-bit, a pure Vorkſoi- 
7i/m, which is a ſmall bit in the Northern language. 


8 4 Merry 


264 
Merry Wakefield. 


What peculiar cauſe of mirth this Town hath above others, 1 
do not know and dare not too curiouſly enquire. Sure it is ſeated in 
a fruitful ſoil and cheap country, and where good chear and com- 
pany are the premiſes, mirth (in common conſequence) will be Pe 

: concluſion. 


| Pendle, Ingleborough and Poillgent, - 1 
Are the three . hills between Scotland and 5. 
Trent. 


Proverbs. : 


And which i is more common in the mouths of the age. D 


"Pendle; Penigent, and Ingleborough. | 
Are the three vigheh hills all En gland url. 


| Theſe three hills are in fight of each other, Pendl: on the hs - 
of Lancaſhire Penigent and Ingleborough near Settle in Yorkfhire,and 
not far from Weftmorland. Theſe three are indeed the higheſt hills 
in England not comprehending Wales. But in * 1 think Sno = 
don, Caderidris and Plimllimmon are leber. | TT 


5 Fl Brayton bargh, and Hambleton bough, and Burton 


e 
Mere all in thy belly it would never be team. 


It is ſpoken of a covetous and inſatiable perſon, whom kin. 
will content. Brayton and Hambleton and Burtan are places between 
Cabo and Pontefra# in this County. Brayton Bargh is a ſmall 


ill in a plain Country covered with wood, Bargh in the Northern 


dialect is properly a horſe way * a ſteep hill, Som 4 here it be 
taken for the hill itſelf. 


Then Dighton 10 pull 4 down, 
Hull ſhall become a great Town. 


This is rather a | prophecy than a Proverb, Dighton is a ſmall 
_ Town not a mile diſtant from Hull, and was in the time of the late 
Wars an the moſt part pull d down. Let Hull make the beſt they 
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Cleveland in the clay, 
Bring in two ſoles and carry one away. 


Cleveland is that part of Yorkhhire, which borders upon the 
Biſhoprick of Durham, where the ways in winter time are very 
foul and ep. 


| W, be Sheffield Park i is Maw, and ſown, 
Then little England pold thine own. 


„ hath been plow'd and fown theſe "1 or even) years 
Lau have eaten ſome Hull cheeſe. 


7. e. Are drunk, Hull i 15 ; famous for trong Ale. 


When all the «vorld ſhall be aloft, 
_ Then Hallam-fſhire ſhall be God's creſt. 
_ Winkabark and Temple brough, 
Will buy all England through and Webb. 


Wi nhabank is a wood upon a hill near Shefiel where there are 


ſome remainders of an old Camp.- Temple rough Rands between 
the Rother and the Don, about a quarter of a miie from the place 


where theſe two rivers meet. It is a ſquare plat of ground encom- 
paſſed by two trenches. Seſden often enquired for the ruins of a 
| temple of the god. Thor, which he ſaid was near, Rother ham. I hi. 


Probably might be it, if we allow the name for any argument: be 
ſides there is a Pool nat far from it called Jordon dam, which name 


ſeems to be compounded of Jor, one of the names of the god Thor, 
and Don the name of the river. 


Miſcellaneous local Proverbs. 


Danzow bacon and Doncaſter daggers, 
Monmouth caps and Lemſter oll, 


= * ale and London beer. 


Tuere is a current fary, that the Price Fay convent of 8 5 
were obliged by their Charter, to give a Flitch of Bacon to an 
ould depoſe both of them that 


man, who, coming with his wife, 
they had been married a twelve-month, and neither of them had 
at any — 3 


Tou 
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You may ſip up the Severn and ſwallow⸗ Movern as 
ſoon. 


Little England beyond WWales, i. e. Pembrokeſhire. 
Little London beyond Males, i. e. Beaumaris in the 
Iſle of Angleſey, both ſo called becauſe the inhabi- 
tants ſpeak good Engliſh : indeed in Pembrokeſhire 
many of the people can ſpeak no Welſh, © 
There's great doings in the Nortb when they bar their 
doors with tailors. 
There? great n! in the North when old wives 
ride ſcout. 
Three great evils come out of the Nerth, 

A cold wind, a cunning knave, and a — cloth. 


Proverbs 


One's too few, three too many. 


P reverb communicated by M . 1 
Paſchall of Chedſey 15 Somerſet- 
ſhire, which came not to hand till the 
Copy of the ſecond Edition was deli- 
vered to the Bookſeller, and ſo could 
8 not be referred to their proper Places. | 


TE AL the horſe, and carr y home the bridle, 
What are you good for? to ſtop bottles? 3 
Pl not pin my faith on your ſlecve. 
A fine new nothing. | 
What wind blew you hither. | 5 
As nimble as a cow in a cage. 
Set a cow to catch a hare. 
Is the wind in that corner? 
I'll watch your water. 


He put a fine feather in my dap. 


LS Honour without profit, 


All Ibefter is Gaol, fay priſoners there, 
i. e. The people hard- hearted. Somerf. 


The Bird that can fing a and will not ſing muſt be mad % 4 
=: ED 


After a lank comes a bank ; 
WH of breeding women. 
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Peinch on the Parſon's fide. 
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There or thereabouts, as Parſon Smith ſays. 
Proverbial about Dun moto! in Eſſex. 

I wip'd his noſe on't. 

To- morrow come never. 

Choak up, the Church-yard's nigh. 

Sow or {et beans in Candlemas waddle. 


. Wane of the moon. 8 


Fou are right for the Erſt — - miles. 
Eat thy meat and dfink ay drink, and ſtand 7 "my 
ground old Harry, Somerſet. 
Blow out the marrow and throw the bone to the dogs. 5 


A taunt to fuch as are rroubleſome by blowing cheir noſe. 


: Twere well for your! little belly if your my were 
_ out. | 


Y Murder will out. 


7 his is 3 true of murder however ſecretly added, but 55 
it is * allo to the e of way fault. Ins 


— 


: To put out the miller? 8 eye. 


spoken by good houſewives when they h have wet their meal for 
- bread or Pale too much. 


As your wedding - ring wears your cares will wear a- 
way. Somerſet. 


She ſtamps like an Ewe upon ye 


anin g. Somerſet. 
As old as Cy: torre. . EE 


This torre, 5. e. tower, ſo called from the Latin Tarris, lands | 
upon a round hill in the midſt of a level, and may be ſeen far off. 


It ſeemed to me to have been the ſteeple of a church that had for- 5 


merly ſtood upon chat hill, men now Sands a wender of it 


remain. 


On C Ry R-IR throw candle and candleftic a- 
way. Somerſet. 


Share and ſhare alike, ſome all, bone ne er a white. 


To 
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To help at a dead lift. 

To water a ſtake. 

As welcome as water into one s ſhoes. 

March birds are beſt. 

J will not want when I have and when I han't too. 
Somerſet. 

80 many froſts in March ſo many in May. 

Tis year'd. Spoken of a deſperate debt. 

The Snite need not the woodcock betwite. Somerſet. 

Lou ſhall have the Whetſtone. 


Spoken to bim that tells à lie. 


Lou have: no more ſheep to ſhear. Somerſet 
That's a dog-trick. 


You ſhall have the baſket. 7 aunton. 


| Said to the 3 that is envied for pleaſing his maler. 


. as "fine as if you had a Whiting ha 
_ your de weed; 
April cling good for nothing. Somerſet. 


Lou muſt go into the country to hear what n news at = 
London. 


*Twill not be why for thy. Somerſet. 


of a bad bargain or great loſs for little profit, 


The lamentation of a bad market. 
The chicken crams the capon. Somerſet. 
I have victualled my camp (filled my belly. ) 


Parſley fried will bring a man to his fade, anda | 


| woman to her grave. 


I know not the * of hs. era. Parſley was wont to be | 
| eſteemed a very wholeſome herb, however prepared, only by the an- 
Cients it was forbidden them that had the falling ſickneſs, and 
modern experience hath found 1 it to be bad for the eyes. . 


Fl make you know your driver. Somerſ. 

I'll veaſe thee. (i. e. hunt, drive thee.) Somerſet. 
Better untaught than ill taught. 7 
Snap- 


27 O Proverbs. 
Snapping ſo ſhort 


Wondering Takes you look ſo lean. 


*Tis along of your eyes, the crows might have 


help'd 1 it when you were young. 


Quick and nimble, *twill be your own another day. 


In ſome places they ſay in drollery, moths and Nimble, more like 


1 bear than a ſquirrel. 


Upon $t David's day put oats and barley n the cy 


With us it is accounted a little too early to ſow. dh (which is is 
a tender grain) i in the * of March. 


Be patient and you ſhall have patient children. 
Too hot to hold. Moderata durant. 
Talk is but talk, but *tis money buys lands. 


You cry before you are hurt. 


Cradle-ftraws are ſcarce out of his Breech. 50 
God ſend me a friend that may tell me my faults ; „ 


if not, an enemy, and to be ſure he will. 
ie is a fool that is not melancholy once a day. 


He frets like gum'd taffaty. 
Lou ſpeak in cluſters, you were begot i in nutting. 


He'll turn rather than burn. 


I never ſaw it but once and that was at a wedding. 
Hang him that hath no ſhift, and him that hath e one 


too many. 


How doth your whither go you? Cog your te) 
Farewell and be hang'd, friends mult part. 
What ſhe wants in up! and down he hath 1 in 1 round a- 


bout. 


He s ſteel to the 1 — 9 
A man every inch of him. 
Cut off the head and tail, and throw the reſt away. 
Io play faſt and looſe. 
You are mope-ey'd by living fo long a maid. 
Your horns hang in your light. 
What do you come or ſend. 


Look 
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Lock to the Cow: and the Sow, and the W BEE WA 
mow, and all will be well eno w. Some; /er. 1 — 

Better have it than hear on't. | 
Here's to our friends, and hang up the el of our 

kindred. 

Do, jeer poor folks, and 6s how *twill thrive. 

You love to make much of agate. DT) * 

In the ſhoe-maker's ſtocks. „ 

Neck or nothing. - 
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They two are hand and glove. Somerſet. v 8 i 

They love like chick. Somerſet. © | 

To give one the go- by. 5 „ if 

PI not play with you for bee be 5 * ö 1 

| God make you an honeſter man than your father. = 4 
One may wink and chooſ ev. v Pit 


* Latte. at. od 
2 * 
2 1 n 


Want goes by ſuch an one's door. Somerſet. 
Maids want nothing but huſbands, and when they 
have them they want every thing. Som. 
195 Often to the water often to the tatter. 0 of liner. * 
Beware him whom God hath marked. 1 
Moſt take all. i * 
A Somerton ending. Samerſ. 


3 n 
* — 9 > 


. #8. When the difference berween TTY 15 ; divided. 


Truth 3 no colours. 


Never good that mind their belly 0 much. 
Old head and young hands. e ZI 
Lend and loſe, fo play fools. 


Caſt not thy cradle over thy head. 
The dunder clo gally [affright] the beans. 


Somerſ. Beans ſhoot up faſt after hunde dome 


5 Wheat will not have two praiſes. 0 Same and Win- 
5 


If Ae cinque will not, and duce ace cannot, then 
gquatre trey muſt, 


The middle fort bear public burthens, taxes, Kc moſl 


Deux 
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Deux ace non paſſunt & fize cinque ſolvere nolunt : 
E igitur . quatre trey ſolvere totum. 


Take all and pay y the baker. 
Never ſigh but ſend. 
My ſon, buy no ſtocks. Good counſel at Gleek. 
There's newer a why but there's a wherefore. 
Spend not where you may fave ; 3 yy” not where you 
muſt ſpend. | 
Lifteners om hear good of cem rer. 
Where there is whiſpering there is lying. 
Happy 1 is the Bride the Sun ſhines on, and the corpſe 
the Rain rains on. 
By fits and girds, as an ague takes A midi. 
Will you ſnap [or bite] off my noſe ? 
| You will tell another tale when you are e tried. 
You eat above the tongue like a calf. 


» Recipe ſcribe, {cribe ſolve. 


A good rule for Rewards. 


| He needs a bird that gives a groat for a an z owl. 
You go as if nine men held you. 
Under the furze is hunger and cold; 

Under the broom is ſilver and gold. 


Nine tailors make but one man. 


[ am loth to change my mull. Somerſet. 
1. e. Eat of another diſh. 


g 1 horſe caſt 4 "Te 

To hit over the thumbs. 

Win at firſt and loſe at laſt. 

He'll bear it away, if it be not too hot or too heavy. 
Hpoken of a pilferer. 

Hickledy pickledy, o one among another. 


We have i in our language many the like conceited rhyming 4 
words or reduplications, to ſignify any confuſion or mixture, as hurly 
burly, hodge podge, mingle * arſy verly, kim kam, hub 
bab, crawly maulys hab nab. 


Lon- 
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Londoner like as much more as you will take. 
So got ſo gone. 


Oyſters are not good in a month that hath not an R ; 


1 


„ 
I love thee like pudding, if thou wert pye I would 
eat thee. 
Here's nor rhyme nor reaſon. En. * 8 


This brings to wind a tory of Sir Thomas Mort, who, being by 
as Author ask'd his judgment of an impertinent book, wiſh'd him 
by all means to put it into verfe, and bring it him again; which 
done, Sir Thomas looking upon it faith, yea now it is ſomewhat like, 
now it is rhyme, before it was neither rhyme nor reaſon. 


Take all and pay y all. 5 55 
A penny ſaved is a penny got. 33 Þ 
A liping laſs is good to kils 
5 * the ſhoulder r of mutton is going 'tis good to take 
: 33 
Mu ake the vine poor and! it will make you rich, ( prone. 
ils branches.) 
Not a word of Penſants. 3 
Lou may if you liſt but do if you EG. 
Set trees poor and they will grow rich, ſet them nich 
and they will grow poor. Remove them always 
out of a more barren into a fatter ſoil. | 
No cut to unkindnelss 1 
A good ſaver is a good ſerver. Somerſet. 
. To ſlip one's neck out of the collar. RN 
I will keep no more cats than will catch mice (i. e. no 
more in family than will earn their living. Somerſet. 
Blind- man's holy-day. N 
If you would a good hedge have, carry the leaves to 
the grave. 
As yellow as the golden noble. 8 5 
{ As good be hang'd for an old ſheep a8 a young umb. 
| Somerſet. 
She loves the poor well, but cannot abide beggers. 
Somerſet. ( of amd to to charity. * 


„ 


You 


You put it together with an hot needle and burnt 


thread. 
Like a loader's horſe that lives amon St thieves. 


*F The country-man near @ town. ) Som. 


_— pears, hawthorn- quick, oak, ſet them at A- 
Bollontide and command them to proſper, ſet them 
at Candlemas and intreat them to grow. 

Tis good ſheltering under an old hedge. 

* not a child ſleep _ bones. Somerſet. 


. e. | The nurſe's Jap. 


= The more Moors the better victory. 


No man hatha worſe friend than he brings from home. 
Defend me and ſpend me. (/a:th the Iriſh churl.) 


To fear the loſs of the bell more ran Tu loſs oc. the = 


ſteeple. _ 
Nab me, Pl nab hes. DE 
He hath a conſcience like a Cheverel' ſkin. 


(That will ſtretch) A Cheverel is a wild goat. genen. 


. If you touch pot you muſt touch penny. mer. 


| (Pay for what you have. ) 


He hath a ſpring at his elbow. (ſpoken f a Gemeber. ) 
Pull not out your teeth but with a leaden inftrument. 
When Tons pitcher's broken I ſhall have the ſheards. = 


- * Kindneſs after others have done wih; it; or refuſe. * 


A child's bird and a boy's 8 vile are well uſed. dame = 


Be it weal or be it wo, 
Beans blow before May doth e; 
Little mead little need. Somerſet. 


A mild winter hoped for after a bad ſummer.) 
A good tither a good thriver. Somerſet. 


Who | 
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| Who marries between the fickle and the ſcythe will 
never thrive. 

She will as ſoon part with the crock as the bag 
Somerſet. 

You will have the red cap. Somerſet. 


(Said to a manage maker N 


Let them buckle for i it. Aae 5 
She is as cruſty as that is hard bak d. ene, 


* One that is ſurly and loch to do any thing. 1 
Money i is wit; it knows i its way. Somerſet. 
Says the poor man that muſt pay as oon as he receives, 


: After Lammas « corn ripens as much by night as by 
. „ 
|: If you will have a good ee and haven old, 
you nuſt turn'n n ſeven times before he | is cold. b 
Some. 9 5 
: Hei is able to hwy 8 an a Abbey. ( a ſpendtbrift ) 
When elder's white brew and bake a peck 
When elder's black brew and bake a ſack. Somerſ, 
More malice than matter. Somerſet. 
He builds cages for oxen to bring up birds i in. ( D 
bproportionable.) 
Where there is ſtore of oatmeal you may put enough ; 
in the crock | pot.] Somerſet. oy 
He that hath more [mocks than ſhirts in a bucking, had 
need be a man of good fore-looking. Chaucer. 
Jou never ſpeak but your mouth opens 
The charitable gives out at the door and God puts in 
at the window. 


| All the leavers you can lay will not do it. Some. 


Hampſhire ground requires every day of the week a 

| ſhower of rain, and on Sunday twain. 

As cunning as captain Drake. 35****V 
T * Let 
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Let him hang by the heels. Somerſ. 

(Of a man that dies in debt: His wiſe leaving all at his death, 
free of all 


| crying A s in three markets and three Pari Churches, is ſo 


debts. ) 


He is ready to leap over nine hedges. 


She look'd on me as a cow on a baſtard calf. Somerſ. | 


I will waſh my hands and wait upon you. 


+, The death of wives and the life of ſheep make x men 


rich. 


April fools. 0 People ſent 6 on 1 idle errands. ) 


After a famine in the ſtall, 


Comes a famine in the . Somerſet. 
| * round- heads. . 


Proverbial in 7, aunton for a violent fanatick. 


None ſo old that he hopes not for a year 1 life. 
The young are not Oy. with ny: . bent. 


1. e. Under rule. 


8 To catch two Fides with one bean. 
5 Every honeſt miller hath a golden thumb. 


They rh, None but a cuckold can ſee i it. Somerſet. 


In wiving and thriving a man ſhould take counſel of 1 


all the world. 

*Tis good grafting on a good dock. 
The eye is a ſhrew. 

To meaſure the meat by the man. 


6 e. The meſlge by the meſſenger.) 


Ile ſuck'd evil from the _ 
They are ſo like that they are the worſe for it. 
Out of door out of debt. ne. 


Of ene that pays not hen ance gone. 


Word 


„„ 3 | 
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Words may paſs, but blows fall heavy. Som, 


Poverty — ſtrife. Somerſet. * £ 


Every gap hath it's buſh. 
A dead woman will have four to carry her bei. 
King Henry robb'd the church, and — a : begger: 
To take the bird by it's feet. 
The hogs to the honey- pots. 
Their milk ſod over. f 
He hath good cards to ſhew. 


*Tis beſt to take half in hand and the reſt * and by. SG 


* T he cradeſman chat! is for ENT money. 7 
5 To heave and theave. Somerſet. 
F The labouring husbandman, * 


5 Here i is Gerard's Bailiff, work or you muſt de with . 
cold. Somerſet. | 


Come every one heave a pound. Somerſet. „ 


As fond as an Ape of a whip. Somerſet... 
Lou make the better hide the worſe. dee, 


* 


——— 


Northern Proverbs communicated by 


Mr. Francis Brokesby of Rowley, 2 


in Yorkſhire. 


s blake [7. e. that as a palate. 
He'll never dow [i. e. be good} egg nor bird. 
1 As flat as a flaun, i. e. a cuſtard. os 
3 TI foreheet [i. e. predetermine] nothing but building 
| Churches and louping over them. 

Mecterly [indifferently] as maids are in fairneſs. 

Weal and women cannot pan, i. e. cloſe together. 
But woe and women can. 
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Scorrien Provanns. 


- A LL a have a beginning (God rd „„ i 
A good beginning makes a good — 1 
A dochfuß man is a begger s brother.. 

A vaunter and a liar is both one 1 

All is not tint that is in 

All is not in hand that — 5 

A toom purſe makes a bleat merchant. 

As long runs the fox as he feet hath. 

A haſty man never wanted wo. 

A wight man never wanted a weapon. 

A fools bolt is ſoon ſhot. 

A given horſe ſhould not be look'd in the TY 

A good aſker ſhould have a good nay-fay. 

A dear ſhip ſtands long in the haven. 

An oleit mother makes a ſweir daughter. 


A A carleſs huſſy makes mony thieves. 


A lar ſhould have a good memory. 
A black ſhoe makes a blithe heart. 
A hungry man ſees far, 
A filly bairne is eith to lea. 
A half-penny cat may look to the King. 
A greedy man God hates. 
A = heart in a poor breaſt, he's meikle dollour to 
Ates 
A ſcald man? $ s head i is foon broken. . 
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A ſcabbit ſheep files all the flock. 
A burnt bairne fire dreads. 
Auld men are twice bairnes. 


A tratler is worſe than a thief. 


A borrowed len ſhould come laughing hame. A 


A blithe heart makes a blomand viſage. 


A year anuriſh, ſeven years a daw. 


An unhappy man's cairt is eith to tumble. 


An old hound bites fair. 


A fair bride is ſoon bulk d, and a ſhort horſe ſoon | 


wiſp'd. 4 56 5 Ws 

As good haud as draw. wy PY 

A man that is warned, is half armed. . 
An ill win- penny will caſt down a pound. F.- . 


All the corn in the country, is not ſhorn by . 


Ane begger is wae that another be the gate gae. 


A travelled man hath leave to lie. 


Ane ill word meets another, and 1 it were at the bridge | 


A ftill ſow eats all the draff. 
A dumb man holds all. 
All fails that fools thinks. 

A wooll-ſeller kens a wooll-buyer. 
All fellows, - Jock and the Laird. 
As the ſow fills, the draff ſowres. 

A full heart lied never. 
As good merchant tynes as Wins. 
All the ſpeid is in the ſpurs. 


As fair greets the bairne that is » dung afternoon, as be 
An ill life, an il end. 


of London. 


A hungry louſe bites fair. 


A gentle horſe would not be over air ſpurred. 


A friend's dinner is ſoon dight. 
An ill cook wald have a good FEI : | 
A good fellow tint never, but at an ill fellow's hand. > 


At open doors, dogs come in. 2 7 
A word before is worth two behind. oem 


that is dung before noon, 


ic 
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Anes wood, never wiſe, ay the worſe. 
Anes pay it never crave it. 
A. good rufer was never a good rider. 


All the keys in the country hangs not at ane belt. 
A dumb man wan never land. 


As ſoon comes the lamb's ſkin to market, as the old | 


ſheep's. 
As many heads as many wits. 


A blind man ſhould not judge of 1 
As the old cock craws, the young cock leares. 


4 ſkabbed horſe is good enough for a ſcald ſquire. 


mirk mirrour is a man's mind. 


is meikle up with, as meikle down with. 
An ill ſhearer gat never a good hook. 
A tarrowing bairne was never fat. 
A good cow may have an ill calf. 
A cock is crouſe in his own mickling. 
Ane biſſome ſoupes clean. 
As ſair fights wranes as cranes. 
A yelt ſow was never good to gry! ſes. 
As the carle riches he wretches. 
A fool when he hes ſpoken hes all done. 


An old ſeck craves meikle clouting. 


An old ſeck is ay ſkailing. 


A fair fire makes a room flet. 

An old knave is na bairne. 

A good yeaman makes a good woman. 

A man bath no more good than he hath good of. 
A fool may give a wiſe man a counſel. 


A man may ſpeir the gate to Rome. 


As long lives the merry man as the wretch for all = 


the craft he can. 
All wald have all, all wald forgive. 5 
Ane may lead a horſe to the water, but four and 


twenty cannot gar him drink. 
A bleat cat makes a proud mouſe. 


An ill willy cow ſhould have ſhort horns. 
A ood iece of ſteil 1 Is worth A SET = 
6 P FT? 1 
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A ſhored tree ſtands lang. 

A gloved cat was never a good hunter. 

A gangand foot is ay getting, an it were but a thorn, | 
All is not gold that glitters. 

A ſwallow makes not ſummer or ſpring-time. 
A man may ſpit on his hand and do full ill. 
An ill ſervant, will never be a good maſter. 

An hired horſe tired never. „ „ 
All the winning is in the firſt buyin ng. ; V3 
Anuch [enough] is a feaſt (of bread and chefe * 1 

A horſe pos, AY on four feet. 0 
All thing wytes that well not faires. 
All things thrive hut thrice. 

Abſence is a ſhroe. 

Auld fin new ſhame. 

A mancannot thrive except his wife let him. J 

A bairne mon creep or he gang. 

As long as ye ſerve the tod, ye man bear up his tal. 

All overs are ill, but over the water. ; 
A man may wooe where he will, but he will wed 
where he is weard. 
A mean pot | where ſeveral ſhare in wit plaid never 

evin. 
Among twenty- -four fools not ane wiſe man. 
Ane man's meat is another man's poiſon. | 
A fool will not give his bable for the tower of London. 
A foul foot makes a full weam. 
A man ĩs a lion in his own cauſe, 
A hearty hand to give a hungry meltith. 

A cumberſome cur in company, is hated for his miſ- 
carriage. 
A poor man is fain of little. 

An anſwer in a world. 

A beltleſs bairne cannot lie. 

A yule feaſt may be quat at Paſche. 
A good dog never barketh bout a bone. 

A full ſeck will take a clout on the ſide. 
An ill hound comes halting home. 
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All things help (quod the Wren) when ſhe piſhed in 
the ſea. 


All cracks, all beares. | 
A houndleſs man comes to the beſt hunting. 
All things hes an end and a pacang has twa. 


Jer FAllis well that ends well 


As good hads the ſtirrep, as he that loups 0 on. 
A begun work is half ended. 
A Scottiſh man is ay wiſe behind the hand. 


A new ſound, [per onomatop.] in an old horn. 


As broken a ſhip hes come to land. 
As the fool thinks, ay the bell clinks. 


A man may fee his friend need, but he will not fo 
him bleed. 


A friend is not known but! in need. 

A friend in court is better nor a penny in the purſe 
All things is good unſeyed. 
A good gooſe indeed, but he hes an ill gander. 


All are not maidens that wears bair hair. 


A mache and a horſe-ſhoe are both alike. 


Airlie crooks the tree that good cammok ſhould . 


An ounceof mothers wit is worth a pound of clergy. 
An inch of a * is worth the {pan of 3 an aver. 


* 

) ETTER fit idle than work n | 8 
Better learn by your n aith nor by 
our own. _ rw 


Better half an egg nor an empty ſhell. 


Better apple given nor eaten. 
Better a dog fan nor bark on you. 
Boodin ſoffer'd] geir ſtinks. 


Bourd I jeſt] neither with me, nor with 1 my ; honour: 


Buy when I bid you. 


Better late thrive than never, 


Better hand louſe than bound to an ill baikine. 
Better lang little nor ſoon right nought. 


Better 


— 
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Better give nor take. 
Better bide the cookes nor the mediciners, 
Better ſaucht with little aucht, nor care with many 
cow. 
Bring a cow to the hall, and ſhe will to the DfES a- 
gain. 
ker wealth, poverty will bear itſelf. 
Better good ſale nor good ale. 
| Better wooe over midding nor over moſs. 
Blaw the wind never ſo faſt it will lower at the laſt. 
Bind faſt, find faſt. 
Better auld debts nor auld "TOE 
Better a fowl in hand nor two wing. | 
Better ſpaire at the breird nor at the bottom. 
|  . Bind the ſeck before it be full, © 
| Better be well loved nor ill won geir. 
Better finger off nor ay warking. 
| Better rew fit, nor rew flit. 
| Bourd not with bawty, fear leſt he bite you. 
Better ſay, Here it is, nor here it was. 
| Better plays a full weamb, nor a new coat. 
Better be happy nor wiſe. 
Better happy to court, nor good * 
Better a wit bought, nor tw-a for nought. 
Better bow nor break. 
Better two ſeils, nor ane 8 EY 
Better bairnes greit nor bearded men. 
Bet wixt twa ſtools the arſe falls down. 
Better na ring nor the ring of a ruſh. 
Better hold out nor put out. 3 . 
Better ſit ſtill, nor riſe and get a fall, ME AV 
Better leave nor want. ep. 5 
Better unborn nor untaught. 
Better be en vied nor pitied. 
Better a little fire that warms, nor a —_ 1 burns. 
Be the ſame thing that thou wald be cald. 
Black will be no other hew. 


Beauty but bounty avails nought. 


Beware 
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Beware of had I wilt. 


v Better be alone nor in ill company. 


V. 


Better a thigging mother, nor a ryding father, 
Before I wein and now I wat. 


- Bonnte filver is ſoon ſpendit. 
* 9 


Better never begun nor never endit. 
Biting and ſcratching is 3 * 


Breads houſe ſkiald never. 


Bairnes mother burſt never. 


" Bannoks | ſa thartecake oat-bread] | is better than x na 


kin bread, 


Better a laying hen nor a lyin « crovm. 
Better be dead as out of the faſhion. 
Better buy as borrow, | 


Better * a mouſe in the pot as no Meſh. 


c. 


OUR to the town, and whore to the window. 
Cadgers [meal-men] ſpeaks of pack-ſaddles, | Do 
8 of words is lighting of hearts. 
Charge your friend or you need. 
Cats eats that huſſies ſpares. 5 
Caſt not forth the old water while the new come m. 
Crabbit was, and cauſe had. 5 
Compariſons are odious. 
Come not to the counſel uncalled. 
Condition makes and condition breaks. 
Cut duelles in every town. 
Cold cools the love that kindles c over hot. 
+ Ceafe your ſnowballs caſting. 
Come it aire, come it late, in May comes the cow. 
quake. a | 
Courteſie is cumberſom to them that kens it not. 
Chalke i is na ſheares. 


Scottiſb Proverbs. 
D. 


O in hill as ye wald do in hall. 
Do as ye wald be done to. 
Do weill and have weill. 

Dame deem warlly, . 

Dead and marriage makes tearm-day. 85 
D raff is good enough for ſwine. 

Do the liklieſt, and God will do the beſt... 
Drive out the inch as thou haſt done the ſpan. 
Dead men bites not. 

Daffling | jeſting] good for nothing. 

Dogs will red ſwine. 
Dirt parts company. 

Drink and drouth comes findle together. 

Daft tall dow not. „ 

Do well and doubt na man, and do weil and doubt "Wo. 

© amen. 1 

Dead at the one door, and heirſhip at the other. 
5 Dummie [a dumb man} cannot lie. „ 5 


ARLY maiſter 3 kurve. 
Eaten meat is good to pay. 
Eild [old age] wald have honour. 
Evening orts is good morning fodder. 
Every land hes the lauch, and every corn hes the 
can. 
Every man wiſhes the water to his own mylne. 
Every man can rule an ill wife but he that hes her. 
Eat meaſurelie and defy the mediciners. 
Every man for himſelf (quoth the Merteine.) | 
Every man flames the fat ſow's arſe. 
Experience may teach a fool. : 
Every man wates beſt where his own ſhoe binds him. 
Efter lang mint never dint. 1 
ter. 
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| Efter word comes weird. 
Efter delay comes a lette. 


AIR fowles hes fair feathers. 
F Fair hights makes fools fain. 
g ls are fain of flitting. 
Falſhood made never a fair hinder end. 
Freedom is a fair thing. 
For a loſt thing care not. 
Fool haſte is no ſpeed. 


Fools let for truſt. 

For love of the nurſe, mony kiſſes the aire. 
Folly is a bonny dog. N 
Fair words break never dene, foul words break n ma- _ 
A + 
Foul water ſlokens fre: N 
Far ſought, and dear bought, is good for Ladies. 


Por fault of wiſe men, fools fit on binks. 


Fools makes feaſts and wiſe men eats them. 
Fools are fain of right nought. | 
Forbid a thing, and that we will do. 
Follow love and it will flee thee, flee love and it will 
follow che. 
Fegges after peace. 
Fools ſhould have no chappin Ricks. 
Friendſhip ſtands not in one fide. 
Few words ſufficeth to a wiſe- man 
Fire is good for the farcie., 
Fidlers dogs and flies comes to feaſts uncalled. 
_ Fill ow and had fow makes a ſtark man. 


6G. 


RACE is beſt for the man. 
Giff gaff lone gift for another] makes good 


| friends, 
| Good 


SGood will ſhould be tane in part of payment. 
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Good wine needs not a wiſpe. 
Good cheir and good cheap garres many haunt the 
- Rome. 
God ſends men cold as they have clothes to. 
God's help is neirer nor the fair evin. 
Give never the wolf the wether to keep. 


| God ſends never the mouth but the meat with it. 
Girn when ye tie, and laugh when ye louſe. 
Go to the Devil and biſhop you. 
Go ſhoe the geeſe. 

God ſends meat and the Devil ſends cooks. 


TUNGER 7 18 * kitchine meat. 

: He that is far from his geir, is neir his ſkaith. 
Had I fiſh was never good with garlick. | 

He mon have leave to ſpeak that cannot bad his | 

r 

He that lippens to lent plows, his land will ly Ey. 

He rides ſicker that fell never. 


* 


He that will not hear motherhead, ſhall hear tep- 185 


motherhead. 

He that crabs without cauſe, mould meaſe without 

mends. 9 5 

le that may not as he would, mon do as he may. 
He that ſpares to ſpeak, ſpares to ſpeed. _ 

Hle is well eaſit that hes ought of his own, when o- 

thers go to the meat. 

He that is welcome faires weil. 

He that does ill hates the light. 


4 


3 — 


1 


He that ſpeaks the thing he mould not, hears the 1 


things he would not. 
He that is evil deem'd is half hang 1 


Help thyſelf, and God will help the. 9 


He that ſpends his geir on a whore, hes both ſhame 
and ſkaith. : - 
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He that forſakes miſſour, miſſour forſakes him. 


Half a tale is enough to a wiſe man. 
He that hewes over hie, the ſpail will fall i into his eye. 
He that eats while he laſts, will be the war while he 


die. 


He is a weak horſe that may not bear the ſaidle. 
He that borrows and bigs, makes feaſts and thigs, 


drinks and is not dry, theſe three are not thrifty. 


He i is a proud Tod > ot will not ſcrape his own hole. 5 
He is wiſe when he is well, can had him fa. 
_ He is poor that God hates. 


He is wiſe that is ware in time. 


He is wiſe that can make a friend of a 1 
Fair and hair, makes the cairleꝰ's head baire. 
Hear all parties. 5 
He that is redd for windleſtraws, ſhould not deep! in 


lees. 


| 7 He riſes over ks that i 18 hangit or noon. | | 
Heis not the fool that the foot is, but he that wih 0 


o 
% 


„ 
PF 


the fool deals. 
| He that tholes overcomes. 
He loves me for little, that hates me fa nought. 
He that hes twa herds, is able to get the third. 


He is a ſame begger that may not. gac by ane man” 8 
door. 


Hall binks are ſliddery. | 

He is not the beſt wight that hewes the manieſt 
ſpeals. 

He that evil does never 4 weines. 

Hooredome and grace, can never bide in one place. 


He that compes all coſtes, will never PE plough in 
the earth. 


He that flays, ſhall be lain, 


He that is ul of his harberie, is good of his way 


kenning. 


He that will not when he may, ſhall not when he 


wald. 


Hanging ange by hap, oy 
He 
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He is a fool that forgets himſelf. 7 
Happy man, happy cavil. 
He that comes uncall'd, fits unſerv'd. 7 + 
He that comes firſt to the hill, may ſit where he will. 
He that ſhames ſhall be ſhent. 
He gangs early to ſteal, that cannot ſay na. 


Ile ſhould have a long ſhafted ſpoon that ſups kail 
With the Der. 


Ae fits above that deals alas. 

Ne that ought the cow, goes neareſt her tail. 
He is worth na weill that may not byde na wae. 
He ſhould have a hail pow, that calls his en 


nikkienoõẽẽwWw. | 
He that hes gold may buy land. 2 
He that counts without his hoſte, counts teile 


He that looks not or he loup, will fall or he wit of 
himſelf. 


Haſte makes 1 „ 
Hulie [ ſoftly] and "OY men rides far; journeys. 
Ile that marriesa daw [ſlut] eats meikle dirt. 

He that marries or he be wiſe, will die or he thrive. 
1 Hunting, 3 and paramours, for ane PP oh 

hundred diſpleaſures. 

HFald in geir, be 8 well. 

He is twiſe fain that ſits on a ſtean, 
He that does his turn in time ſits half idle. 

; He plaints early that plaints on his Kail. 
| - - Heis good that faild never. 
* Half anuch, is half fill. 

He is a fairie cook that may not lick his own fin ger. 
Hunger is hard in a heal mW. 

He ſhould wear iron n ſhone that bydes his neighbours . 

BB Xx 
Hlame is FO" F7 ” 

TR Fly ghee is hated of his ſubjeats, cannot be counted : a 
_ and a balf-peny, is * geir enough. 


He 
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He calls me ſrabbed, becauſe 1 will not call him 


ſkade. 


He is blind that eats his marrow, but far blinder that | 


lets him. 
Have God, and kawG all. 


_ Honeſty is na pride. 
He. that. fiſhes afore the net, lang or he fiſh get. 
He tint never a cow, that grat for a needle. 
He that hes na geir to loſe, hes ſhins to pine. 
He that takes all his geir fra himſelf, and gives to his 
bairns, it were weill ward to take a | mallet and 5 


knock out his brains. 
He ſits full ſtill that hes a riven Pesch | 
He that does bidding deſerves na dinging. 


Ae that blaws beſt bears away the horn. FORT 
2 He | 18 wa ſtaikit within, that will neither borrow nor 5 


len. 


Hea will ; gar a deaf man hear. 8 
He is ſaireſt dung when his awn wand dings him. 


He hes wit at will, that with "gy heart can n hold 
bim ſtill. 
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i Pirat Speeches of Perſons given ! to. 


yur L ices or Virtues as is follows. 


00 erg Perſons it 16 s ſaid. 


E can hide his meat and Cooks more. 
He will fee day at a little hole. 
7 me comes s for drink, though drafft be his errand. 


Of well Shilled Perſons, 
He's was born in Auguſt. 


He ſees an inch before his noſe. 


Of wilful Perſons. 


He is at his wits end. 
He hears not at that ear. 
He wald fain be edwart if he wit how. 


He will not give an inch of his will, for a {pan of - 


his thrift. 
Of faulen or new » Upſarts 3 


His wind ſhakes no corn. © 
He thinks himſelf na payes peir. 
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He counts himſelf worthy meikle myce dirt. 
Henry Cheike never ſlew a man until he came to him, 


Of fleyit Perſons. 


His heart is in his hoſe. 

He is war frighted nor he is hurt. 
Hle looks as the wood were full of thieves. 
He looks like the laird of pity. 

He looks like a Lochwhaber axe. 


Of fol Perſons. 


He will get credit of 4 houſe full of unbored mill 
r 
He looks up with the one eye, and down vith the 
- 

He can lie as weill as a a" can lick a diſh. 

He lies never but when the holen is green. 


a He bydes as faſt as a cat bound with a face. 
He wald gar a man trow that the moon is made of 


green _ or the cat took the heron. 


Oo miſnortured Perſons. 


He his a bras "IE 
He knows not the door be the door bar. 
He ſpits on 1 his own blanket. 


of unprofitable fooli 0 2 


He harpes ay on ane firing. 

He robs Peter to pay Paul. 
He rives the kirk to thatch the quier. 

He wags a wand in the water. 


He that rides or he be ready, wants ſome of his geir. 


of 


Kd ed Mo oo 
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Of weillie Perſons, 


He can hald the cat to the __ 

He kens his oatmeal among other folks kail. 
He changes for the better. 

He is not ſo daft as he pretends him. 


Of angry Perſons... 


He hes viſht on a nettle. 
He hes not yon the firſt ſeat of the midding the 
' TR 
5 He takes pepper in the noſe. 


Of unconftant Perſons. 


He! is like a widder cock © . 
He hes changed his tippet, or r his cloak on the other = 

_ thoulde, 
le is like a dog on a cat. 5 

His evening ſong and morning long: are not both a- 
= Co 

Heis an Aberdeen J man, taking his word again, 


Of Perſons ſpeaking pertinenth. 


He hes hit the nail on the head. 
: He hes touched him in the quick. 


of Weaſters and Divers. 


: He hes not a heal nail to claw him with, 
He hes not a penny to buy his dog a leaf. 
He is as poor as 8 

He is as bair as the birch at Zule evin. 
He begs at them that borrow at him. 

He hes brought his pack to a fir ſpead. 
He is on the ground. 


His hair ows thro 6 bis bod. a 
I gr — = 
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5 He hes s cryed himſelf diver. 


Of proud Perſans. 


He counts his half-penny good filver. 
He makes meikle of his painted ſheits. 
He goes away with lifted up head. 
He anſwers unſpoken to. 


He hes not that bachell to ſwear by. 8 Y 
Of wn/ymous Perſons. . 


He is as welcome as water in a riven ſhip. 
He is as welcome as ſnaw 1 in harveſt. 


07 raſh Perſoe. 


He ſets all e on * or ſevin. 1 2 | 
79 He ſtumbles at a ſtrea and loupes at a bank. Tos 


Of ignorant Perſons. 


| He does as the blind man when he caſts his aff. 
He brings a ſtaff to his own head. 
He gars his awn wand ding him. 
He takes after the goat that caſts all down at evin. 
He hes good ſkull of roſted wooll, when. it Rinks 1 it is 
|  cnougn. f 


0 efeminate Perſons 


Hei 18 Jobn Thomſor 8 man, coutehing carle. 
He wears ſhort hoſe. | = 
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07 Drunkards, os 


His had is full of bees. 
He may write to his friends. 


His hand is in the panyer. 
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He is better fed nor nortured. 
He needs not a cake of bread at all his kin. 


07 Hypecrtes 
| He has meikle prayer, but little devotion. 


He runs with the hound and holds with the hair. 
He hes a face to God, and another to the Devil. 


- He is a wolf in a lamb's ſkin. 


He breaks my head, and ſince puts on my y hood. 5 
He can ſay, my joy, and think it not. 


He ſleeps as dogs do, when wives ſift meal. 
He will go to hell for the houſe profit. 


"He: 


Ling. 
bs It is tint that! is done to child and auld men. 
III weids waxes weill. 

1n ſome mens aught mon the FR 72 . 


It is a ſooth bourd that men ſees wakin. 


= ſpace comes grace. 


It is ill to bring out of the fleſh that ; is bred i in the 


bane. 

III win, ill warit. _ 
It is a filly flock where the yowe bears the bell. 
It is a ſin to lie on the Devil. 
It is eith till, that the awn ſelf will. 


It is good mowes that fills the womb. 3 Fe 


It is na time to ſtoup when the head is aff. | 


It is fair in hall, where beards wags all. „555 


It will come in an hour that will not come in a year. 5 
If thou do na ill, do na ill like. 

If thou ſteal not my kail, break not my dyke. 
If ye may ſpend meikle, put the more to the fire. 

If J can get his cairt at a wolter, + ſhall lend it a 
put. a 


„ a fairie brewing, that is not 9909.» in the new- : 
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If I may not keep geeſe, I ſhall keep geſline. 
It is kindly that the poke favor of the herring. 
It is eith to cry zule on another man's coſt. 


Ilke [each] man. as he loves let him ſend to the 


cooks. 


It is eith to fall where the head 3 18 Boldt up. ; 


It is well ware it they have ſorrow that Toys it with * 
their ſilver. 


If ane will not, . will 
It is ill to take breeches off a bare as.” GS 
It is dear bought honey that is lick*d off a thorn. 
If God be with us, wha will be againſt us. 

It is weill warit that waſters want geir. 
It is ill to bring up the thing that is not therein. 
It that lyes not in your gate, breaks not your ſhins. 
It is na play where ane preits, and another laughs. 


If a man knew what wald be Gear, He * be but 


mererchant for a year. 

+ It is true that all men fays, 

J have a good bow, but it is in the 9 5 

It is hard to fling at the brod [a ſtick that children uſe, 5 
when they play at penny prick] or kick at the 


prick. 


Ilke man mend ane, and all will be u "i 
It is a ſairie collope that is tain off a capone. 
II! bairnes are beſt heard at home. 
It is ill to wakin ſleeping dogs. 

IIl herds make fat wolffs. 
It is hard to wife and thrive in a year. 

It is good ſleeping in a heal ſkin. 

It is not tint that is done to friends. 

It is ill to draw a ſtrea before an auld cat. 


7 , It is a paine both to pay and pray. 


It is good fiſhing in drumbling waters. 
It is Kittle of God's might; to make a poor man * 
knight, 

11 is good bakin without EY 

It is a good gooſe that drops ay. 


It 


I cannot find you baith tales 90 ears. 
| It is ill to make a blown horn of a tods tail. 


In a good time I ſay it, in a better ] leave it. 


have ſeen as light green. 
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It is not the habite that makes the monk. 
Itis not good to want and to have. 
It hes neither arſe nor elbow. 
T ſhall fit on his ſkirt. 
It is a bair moore that he goes over and gets not a cow. 

I ſhall hold his noſe on the grindſtone. 

It goes as meikle in his heart as in his heel. 

It goes in at the one ear, and out at the other. 
It is na mair pittie to ſee a woman n nor to ſee a 
gooſe go bare fit. 

It 18 weill faid, but wha will bell the cat. 1 

It is ſhort while ſeen the louſe boore the angel. 

I have a fliddeni eill by the tail. 

It is as meit as a ſow to bear a ſaddle. 
It is as meit as a thief for the widdie. 

1 wald I had as meikle pepper as he compts himſelf 
worthy myſe dirt. 

It will be an ill web to P 


If ever you make a lucky pudding I ſhall eat the prick. 
It that God will give, the Devil cannot reave. 


It's a filly pack that may not pay the cuſtome. 


It's a cold coal to blow at. 

It's a faire field where all are dung down. 
It's a faire dung bairn that dare not greit. | 
1] wat where my awn ſhoe binds me. 


If you wanted me and your meat, ye wald want ane 
N friend. 1 


AME Oey ins fare 
Kindneſs comes of will. 


_ Kindneſs will creep where it may not gang. + 
Kindneſs cannot be bought for gr. 


Kail f bread. 1 | 
| — Kameſters 
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298 Scortifſh Proverbs, 


Kameſters are ay greaſie. 


| Knowledge is eith born about. 


Kings are out of = | 
Kings and Bares oft worries their keepers. 158 
Kings hes long ears. 
Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 


N Kindneſs hes not LO: in ane ſide of the houſe. 


15 


5 ITTLE intermeddling makes good friends. 


Long tarrying takes all the n nde 


Little —1 is ſoon ſpendit. 
Lang lean makes hameald cattel. 


Little wit makes meikle travel. 


Learn young, learn fair. | 
Like draus to like, and a ſkabbed horſe to an ald dyke. 


Laith to the bed, laith out of the bet. 
Little may an ald horſe do, if he may not nye. 


Let them that are cold blow at the coal. 


Lang ſtanding, and little offering makes a a Poor priſe, 
Love hes na lack. 


Leave the court, U the court leave 4 


Light ſupper makes long life. 


Lykit geir is half bought. 


Lordſhips changes manners. 


Light winning makes a heavy purſe. 


Live and let hve. 


Liveleſs, faultleſs. | 


Little ſaid, ſoon mendit. 
Laith to the drink, and * fra i it. 
- Lightly comes, lightly goes 
Laſt in the bed, beſt heard. 
Lata is lang and tedious. 8 
Little waits an ill huſſie what a dinner holds in, 
L Laddes will be men. | 

Lauch and lay down again. 
. Likelie lies in the myre, and will goes 5 it. 


Let 


Scottiſh Proverbs. "09 - 
Let him drink as he hes brewed. 


Like to die mends not the kirk-yard. — 0 
Luck and a bone voyage. A. if 
Lang or ye cut Fa/kland wood with a pen- knife. 1 


Love me little and love me lang. 
Let alone makes mony lurdon. 1 
Little troubles the eye, but far leſs the o =_ 

Uittle kens the wife that ſits by the fire, how thewind | 1 
blows cold in hurle burle ſwyre. N — 


1 | 

0 yrons in the * part mon coole. 1921 5 1 

WW Maidens ſhould be meek until they be married. 4 | 
Nen may buy gold over dear. 5 
Mony purſes holds friends together. 102. 5 po; 

Mleat and cloath makes the amn. | 

Mony hands make light work. Ch. or 


| Make not twa mews of ane daughter, 
| Meat is good, but menſe is better. ig lf: 
Mony maſters quoth the frog to the harrow, when | 
every tooth took her a knock. 
Mint [offer] or ye ſtrike. 
Meaſure is treaſure. 


- Mony men does lack, that yat wald fain have i in 


hor pack, | 

 Miſterful] folk mon not be mansfull. E | 
7 Maiſterie mawes the A enn | 
Mony ſpeaks of Robin und, that never ſhot | in his = | 

Miſter mukes men of craft. | 


_—— 


Meikle water runs where the miller fleeps. 
| Meikle mon a good heart endure. 


Mony cares for meal that hes bann bread enough. 
Meikle ſpoken, part mon ſpill. 


Mleſſengers ſhould neither be headed nor hang d. 
Men are blind in their own cauſe. 


—— 
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300 Scottiſh Proverbs. 
Mony words wald have meikle drink. 
Man propons, but God diſpons. 


Mony man ſerves a thankleſs maſter. 


Mony words fills not the furlot. 


Mony kinsfolk but few friends. 

Men goes over the dyke at the ebbeſt. 
Might oftentimes overcomes right. 

Mends is worth miſdeeds. 

Meikle head, little wit. 

Muſtard after meat. 

Millers takes ay the beſt toll with their own 1 hand. 
Mony man ſpeirs the gate he knows full well. 
Miuſſel not the oxens mouth. 
Meikle hes, wald ay have mair. 


Money tynes the half mark © whine, for the half- 


ny thong. 


| Make not meikle of little. 1 5 
Mony man makes an errand. to the hall, to bid the 


Lady good-day. 


Mony brings the raike, but fm the ſhovel. 
| Make no balkes of good bear land. 
March whiſquer was never a good fiſher. 

| Meat and maſſe never hindrec no man. 


TATURE iſh norture. 

Na man can baith ſup and blaw at once. 
Nothing enters in a cloſe hand. 
Need makes vertue. 


Need has ne law. 


* 


Neireſt the Kirk, farreſt fra God. 
Neireſt the King, neireſt the widdie. 


New lords, new laws. 


Na man may puind for ind. 
Neireſt the heart, neireſt the mouth. 
Never rode, never fell. 


Oft compting makes good friends. 
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Need gars naked men run, and ſorrow gars webſters i | 
ſpin. 5 i} 


Neir is the kirtle, but nearer is the ſark. ö 

Nothing is difficile to a well willit man. 1 
Na man makes his awn hap. el L if 

Na reply is beſt, F | 


Nothing comes ſooner to light, than that which i w- 
long hid. — _ 
Na man can play the fool ſa weill as the wiſe n man. 4 
Na penny, na pardon. . 
Na man can ſeek his marrow in the churne, fa well | 

_ he that hes been 1 in it himſelf. 


VER faſt, over louſe. 
Of anuch men leaves. 
Over great familiarity genders deſpite. 


Over narrow compting culzies na kindneſs. 
Out of fight, out of langer. 
Of twaills chooſe the leaſt. - 2 
Of other mens leather, men takes large whanges : "Th 
Over jolly dow not, . 
Of the abundance of the heart, the mouth ſpeaks. 4 
Of all war, peace is the final end. wn ” 
Of ill debtours, men takes oats. 
Of need make vertu. 
Of the earth mon the dyke be builded. 
Of ane ill, comes many. 
Over hote over cold. 
Over heigh over low. 
Over meikle of a ane ching, is good for nathing. 


P. 


ENNY wiſe, pound 1 
Prieſt and doves makes foul houſes. | 


7 
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Pride and lazineſs wald have meikle uphald. 
Put your hand na farder nor your ſleive may reach. 
Poor men are fain of little thing. 
Play with your peirs. 
Pith is good in all plays. 
Put twa half-pennies in a purſe and they will draw 
r 
Painters and Poets wes: leave to lie. 
Poſſeſſion is worth an ill chartour. 
Pride will have a fall. 
Poverty parts good company, and is an enemy to 
vertue. 
Put not your hand betwixt the rind 4 the tree. 
Poor men they ſay hes na ſouls. 
Patience perforce. 
Proviſion in ſeaſon, makes a rich houſe. 
Put that in the next parcel. 
Peter 1 in, and Paul . 
Plenty is na dainty. 
Puddin 8 and paramours wald be hoteli bandit. 


NUHAIR 8 the deer i is  flain, ſome bloud 


will he. 


Den the eye f fees it ſaw not, the heart will think it 
thought not. 
Quhen wine is in, wit is out. 
Quhen the ſteed is ſtowen, ſhut the table door 
Quhen the tod preaches, beware of the hens. 
+ Quhen the cup is fulleſt, bear it evineſt. 
_ Quhat better 1 is the houſe that the da riſes i in the mor- 
nin 
6 1 reckons, leall men comes to their geir. - 
uhen I am dead, make me a cawdle. 
Quhiles the hawk hes, and whiles he hunger hes. 
__ / Quhen the craw flees, her tail follows. 
4 Quhen the dn Ao is beft, it is beſt to leave. 


— 
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Quha may wooe without coſt. , 
Quhiles thou, whiles I, ſo goes the bailleri. 
Quhen a man is full of luſt, his womb is full of leeſſ ings. 
Quha may hold that will away. 
Quhen taylours are true, there little good to ſhe w. 
Quhen thy neighbour 8 houſe i is on fire, take heed to 
„„ 
Quhen the iron is hot, it is time to ſtrike. 
Quhen the belly is full, the bones wald have reſt. 
Quhom God will help, na man can hinder. 
Quhen all men ſpeaks, na man hears. 
Quhen the good man is fra hame, the tablecloths tint, 
Quhair ſtands your great horſe. 
Quhair the pig breaks, let the ſhells lie. 
uhen friends meets, hearts warmes. 
Quhen the well is full, it will run over. 


| EASON bound the 1 _ 
Ruſe [praiſe] the foord as ye find. it. 

Ruſe the fair day at evin. 

| Rackleſs youth makes a gouſtie age. 
Ryme ſpares na man. 

Reavers ſhould not be rewers. 

EKoule youth well, and eild will rule the ſell. 

Rome \ was not biggit on the firſt Gy. 


Ike man, ſike maſter. 
| (JJ Seldom rides, tynes the ſpurs. 
Shad in the cradle, barefoot in the ſtubble. 

_ Sike hppes, ſike latace. 
Sike a man as thou wald be, draw thee to ſike com- 
pany. 

| Soothe bourd is na 1 


Seldome lies the Devil dead by the dyke fide. 
; Saying 


ſelves a good turn. 

Sike father, fike ſon, &c. 

Seill comes not while ſorraw be gone. 

Shees a foule bird that fyles her own neſt. 
Speir at Jock thief my marrow, if I be a leal man. 
=_ Soon gotten, ſoon ſpendit. 
=_ A>Sike prieſt, ſike offering. 
+14 . She is a fairie mouſe that hes but ane hole. 
Surfet ſlays mae nor the ſword. 
| Seik your ſauce where you get your all. 

. 2 Sokand ſeall is beft. 

+ » Sike anſwer as a man gives, fike will he get. 

1 =_ v - Small winning. makes a heavy purſe. | 
. Shame is paſt the ſhedd of your hair. 
= Send bars to the ſea and he will not get water. 


li: i | 
_ bairns. 
; 15 . 8 4 : 7 
oy | 5 * : 
P £ 
1 1 


does not ells. 

Shroe the ghaſt that the W is the war of. 
1 SGhew me the man, and I ſhall ſhew you the law. 

1 Spear by your burnt ſhines, 


of i it. 


1 304 Scattiſb Proverbs. 
1 Saying goes good cheap. 
x Spit on the ſtane, it will be wet at the laſt. 
=_ + k Soft fire makes fweet malt. 
3 Sorrows gars webſters ſpin. 
4 Sturt pays na debt. 
= Sillie bairns are eith to lear. 
oW | 4 Saw thin, and maw thin. 
- Soon rype, ſoon rotten. _ 
10 Send and fetch. 
. Self deed, ſelf ha. 
+ : Shame ſhall fall them that ſhame thinks, to do them- 


Saine {bleſs] you weill fra the Devil and the Lairds 
| Ske that takes gifts her ſelf, ſhe ſels, and ſhe that gives, 


_ Sane be your meil poke, n ay your at! in the 1 = 


THE 


Ihe ſhooemakers wife is worſt ſnod. 


There is na thief without a receiver. 


| The mouth that lyes ſlayes the foul. 
SS Trot mother, trot father, how can the ** amble. 


I xa fools in ane houſe is over many. 
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HE mair haſte the war 3 * 
"Fu Tyde bydes na man, 4 
Twa daughters and a back door are three ark 

theeves. want 9 
There was never a cake, but it had a make. — _ 
There came never a large fart forth of a wran's arſe, 5 4 
 Toome [empty] bagges rattles. „„ { 

The thing that is truſted, is not forgiven. 1 XV 
Take part of the pelf, when the pack is a ſet A 
Tread on a worm, and ſhe will ſteir her tail. 5 — 
They are lightly robbed that hes their Vn. | 
The craw thinks her awn bird faireſt. 1 
There is little to the rake to get after the biſſome. 
They buy good cheap that brings nathing hame. 
Thraw [twiſt] the wand while it is _ 7 


The worſt warld that ever was, ſome man wan. 
They will know by a half-penny if a Prieſt will take 
ä : 

Tyme tryes the truth. 
The weeds overgaes the corn. 
Take tyme while tyme is, for tyme will away. 
The piper wants meikle that wants the nether Ss 1 
They are welcome that brings. 4 of 
The langer we live the mae ſtrange lights we: fee.  /{ Y 
There are many ſoothe words ſpoken in bourding. 


There is many fair thing full falſe. . 
There came never ill of a good adviſement. ik v 

There i is na man ſa deaf, as he that will not hear. 5 
There was never a fair word inhicding. "od 


They were never fain that ſhrugged. 


Twa wolfs ma worrie ane ſh v 
b R — = OHA 
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The day hes eyne, the night hes ears. 


The tree falls not at the firſt ſtraike. 


The mair ye tramp in a turde, it Hove the breader, ; 
'There is none without a fault. 


The Devil is a bufie Biſhop in his own diocie. 


There is no friend to a friend in need. 


There 1s na fool] to an auld fool. | 
Touch a good horſe in the back, and he will fling, 
"There is remeid for all things but ſtark deid. 2 


There is na medicine for fear. 


The weakeſt goes to the walls. 


That which huſſies ſpares, cats eats. 
Thou wilt get na mair of the cat but the ſkin, 
There mae madines nor makine. 


They laugh ay that winnes. 


Twa wits is better nor ane. 

They put at the cairt that is ay gan gand. 

Three may keep counſel if twa be away. 

They are good willie of their horſe that hes nane. 

The mae the merrier, the fewer the better chear. 8 
The blind horſe is hardieſm. 
There mae ways to the wood nor ane. 

There is meikle between word and deed. 
They that ſpeirs meikle will get wot of part. 

'The leſs play the better. 

The mair coſt, the mair honour. 

There is nothing more precious nor e 

True love kyths in tyme of need. 

There are many fair words in the marriage makin 8 

but few in the portion paying. 

Ire higher up, the greater . 

The mother of miſchief is na mair nor a kat wing. 
. Tarrowing bairns were never fat. 

There little ſap in dry peaſe hulls. 

This bolt came never out of your bag. 

Thy tongue is na ſlander. 


Take him up there with his five eggs, and four of 


them rotten. 


The 
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The next tyme ye daunce, with whom ye take by the 
hand. 


The gooſe pan is above the roſt. 
Thy thumb is under my belt. 
There is a dog in the well. 

The malt is above the beir. 

Touch me not on the ſair heel. 
The pigs overgaes the ald ſwine. 

Take a man by his word, and a cow by her hom. 

There meikle hid meat in a gooſe eye. EG af 

They had never an ill day that had a good evening. 71 

There belongs mair to a bed nor four bair legs. 

The greateſt clarks are not the wiſeſt men. 
Thou ſhould not tell thy foe when thy fit flides, 
The grace of God is geir enough. 

T wa hungry meales makes the third a  glutton. 

This warld will not laft ay. 

| The Devil and the Dean begins with a letter, whit the 

| Devil hes the Dean, the kirk will be the better. 

* They are as wiſe that ſpeir not. 

There is nothing ſo crouſe as a new waſhen louſe. 

W. 

RANG has nea warrand. 

Will hes that weill is. 

Well done, ſoon done. 

MWeapons bodes peace. 

Wiles helps weak folk. 
Wiſhers and walders are poor houſs: bday 
Words are but wind, but dunts are the Devil. 
Wark bears witneſs wha weill does. . 

Wealth gars wit waver. By - 

Weill bydes, weill betydes. 5 ao 
Wrang compt is na payment. 

Wrang hears, wrang anſwer gives. * 

With empty hand, na man ſhould hawkes allure. /* — 

Weill wats the mouſe, the cat's out of the houſe. 

Well worth aw, that gars the plough draw. 

We hounds ſlew the hair, quoth the meſſoun. 

9 * 2 Wonder 
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308 Scottiſh Proverbs. 
Wonder laſts but nine nights in a town. 


Women and bairns keeps counſe] of that "hy ken n not. 
Wont beguilt the lady. 


Waken not ſleeping dogs. 
We have a craw to pluck. 
Well good mother daughter. 
Wood in a wilderneſs, and ſtrength i in a \ foo; 


nothing. 
Ubſſe makes perfectneſs. 


man and beaſt. 
What reakes of the feed, where the friendſhip dow 
* N 5 


ee 
Ve ſtrive againſt the ſtream. 
Louth never caſts for perrill. 
| Ye ſeek hot water under cold yo. 
Fe drive a ſnail to Rome. 
Ve ride a bootleſs errand. 
Fe ſeck grace at a graceleſs face. 


Fe learn your father to get bairns. 


Fe may not fit in Rome and ſtrive with the Pope. 
Youth and age will never agree. 
Le may puind for debt, but not for unkindneſs. 
Le breid of the cat, ye wald fain eat fiſh, but ye have 


na will to weet your feet. 


Ve breid of the gouk, ye have not a mme but ane. 
Ve ſhould be a King of your word. 
Ve will get war bodes before Belten. 


. Ye wald do little for God an the Devil were dead. 
| Ye have a ready mouth for a ripe cherry. 


the pok be open. - 
HEBREW 


Wit in a poor man's head, moſſe in a mountain avalle 5 
Weils him and wooes him that hes A Biſhop; in his kin, 
Unſkild mediciners, and horſemarſhels, flays both 


E will break your eng and your fat alike | in 1 his 


A 


Me may drink of the bourn, but not byte of the brae. 


Ye breid of the millers dog, 18 lick ; your mouth or 
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H EBREW PROVERB * 


"HE axe goes to the wood, from whence it bor- 
_ rowed | its helve. 


It ! is old againit thols wks are injurious to thoſe from km they 


are derived, or * whom they have received their power. 


If any iy that one of thine ears is the ear of an 


_ aſs, regard it not: If he lay ſo of them both, * 
cure 1 888 a bridle. 


That i is, it is time to arm ourſelves with patience when we are 


: oy e. 


Do not ſpeak of ferret matters in a feld that! is fal 


of little hills. 


Becauſe it i poſe ſome body may lie hid there and hear what | 


ol 5 ſaid, 


That city is in a bad caſe whoſe Phyſician hath the - 


gout. 
Do not dwell i in a city whole governor is a Phy- 


Pn 


A myrtle fanding among nettles does notwith- 


| 5 retain the name of 4 myrtle. 


1 


310 Hebrew Proverbs. 


Where there is a man, there do not thou ſhew * 
ſelf a man, 


The meaning is, that it becomes us not to dale; in an 
office where there is already ſuch good proviſion * that there 


is noneed of our help. 


- 50 the door of the fold wor ords, within the fold an 
account. TO gy 
The ſhepherd does with fair words call back. 10 fugitive 8 I 
a the door of the fold, but when he gets them in he puniſheth 


them for ſtray ing away. It is applicable to what my = — 
from our governors againſt whom we have rebelled. 5 


He is pleaſed with gourd, and his viſe with cu- 
cumbers. — 


A Proverd hy which is ; expreſſed, ge both the man n and his 
: vife are vicious much alike. 5 


Tei is not as thy mother 485. but as thy neighbours : 


The meaning i is, that we are not to regard PE praiſes of a near 
relation, but to liſten to what is laid by che neighbourhood. 


If the dog bark, g0 in; if the bitch bark, go out. 
We may not expect a good whelp from an ill dog. 
Sicbem marries the wife (viz. Dinah.) and Mi 
gæus 18 circumciſed (i. e. . 


| Deliran Reges baun. Aebi vi. 5 


i camel in Media dances in 4 little cab: 


This Proverb i is uſed d thoſe whe tell incredible chings. 
The camel, going to ſeek horns, loſt his: ears. 


Againſt thoſe who, belag aeg with what they have, in 
Purſuit of n more Joſe what they 01 once had, 


Many 


Hebrew Proverbs, 311 

Many old camels carry the ſkins of the young ones 

to the market. 

The great cab and the little cab go down to the 
grave. 

He that hires one 5 ( which he is able to het 

: after ) eats birds; he that hires more than one > will 

be eaten by the birds. . 

As is the garden ſuch is the gardener. „ 

If I had not lifted Pp the ſtone 82 had not found : 

7 the Jewel. 


ti is uſed when one man reaps « the frat of the labours of another, 


When the Sun riſes, the diſeaſe wil abate. 


ns ald by one of the Tows, that there was a pretious ſtone which : 
did hang on the neck of Abraham, which when the fick man 
| looked on he was preſently healed; and that when Abraham died 
God placed this ſtone in the Sun: This is thought to have given 
occaſion to the Proverb above named. V. Rl Lexic . = 


£ in Voce N70. 


| Whoever hath a divided beard, the whole world . 
will not prevail againſt him. 1 


This Proverb is uſed of thoſe kD are cunning, and ſuch are 
_ they thought to be whoſe beard is divided, which, by their much 
handling when * are 3 and thoughtful, they are ad: to 
divide. 


| Go down the ladder when thou marrieſt a wife, 
go up when thou chooſeſt a friend. 


The meaning is, that we ſhould not marry a wife above our 
85 rank, though we chooſe ſuch a friend. 


Rather ſell than be poor 
He that buys and ſells is called a merchant. 


PR. Proverb is uſed in deriſion of thoſe who buy and ſell to 


1. 


Lb While 


312 Hebrew Proverts. 


While the duſt is on your feet ſell what you have 
bought. 


The meaning is, that we ſhould ſell — (though with light 
gains) * we my trade for more. 


7 


Cat your ſtaff i into the air, and it will fall upon 
its root, or heavy end. 


Naturam ny furca bis cet * recurret. 


The v wine is the maſter , but the goodneſs of} it is 
the butler's. . 

When an aſs climbs a ladder we may find wiſdom 
in women. 

An als 1 is cold even in the 1 folftice. 


The meaning is, chat ene: men are 0 o unhappy that nothing 
- will do on _ | | 


Ain nario - _ Camelarius.. 


s. e. 1 man that hath the e care of bes a camel, at divine To 
an aſs. Such a man is in the midſt, and knows not how to go 
forward or backward; for the aſs will not lead, nor the camel 
be driven. It is applicable to him who hath to do with two per- 


fons of contrary humours, and knows not how to runs both, nor 
: . he — either of them. : 


| They had thought to have put — 50 into a fleere 
1 al they are put in themſelves. 
The poor man turns his cake and another e comes 
and takes it away. 
Open thy purſe (viz. to receive thy money ) and then | 
open thy ſack ; i. e. then deliver thy goods. - 
An hungry dog will eat dung. 


If you take away the ſalt you may throw the Acſh : 
to the dogs. 


The ſervant of a King is a « King, 
Do 
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Do not dwell in a city where an horſe does not 
neigh, nor a dog bark. 


The meaning is, that if we would be ſafe from danger we 80 


not dwell in a city where there is neither an horſe — an enemy, 
nor dogs againſt thieves. 


Make haſte when you are purchaſing a ficld ; but * 


when you are to marry a wife be flow, 


When the ſhepherd is angry with his ſheep he 


ſends them a blind guide. 


In the time of affliction, A vow ; in the time of 
proſperity an inundation : r 4 . increaſe of 


Wickedngſs. 


The Devil was s ſick, tis Devil A Monk wakd bei 
The Devil was well the Devil a Monk Was * | 


An old n man i in an n houſe is a * bn in an n houſe. 


on men are fi to give wiſe counſel. 


Wo 105 to i whoſe advocate becomes his accuſer 


This Proverb is accommodable to various purpoſes : God re- : 
quired propitiatory ſacrifices of his people; when they offered 
them up, as they ſhould, they did receive their pardon upon it ; but 


if they offered the blind or lame, &c. they were ſo far from gaining 


their ; pardon, that they increaſed their guilt : And thus their advocate 


became their accuſer. 


thorns. 
Tour ſurety wants a ſurety. 


OE This Proverb is uſed of an infirm argument that i is not x ſufficient 
| to prove what it is alledged for. Obs TE. ares 
One bird i in the net is better than an hundred fly- 


ing. 
Little and good. 


Never © 


While thy ſhoe is on ay 6 bor tread upon the 


314 Hebrew Proverbs. 
Never caft dirt into that fountain of which thou 
"aft ſometime drank. 


The 775 that we ſhould not proudly deſpiſe or r reproach 
* perſon or thing which formerly have been of uſe to us. 


Do not look upon the veſſel, but upon that which 
it contains. 


A lie hath no feet. | 
One ſheep follows another. 


0 one thief, and any other evil doer, follows the ill example of 
| his companion. 


We never find that a «fox dies in the dirt of his : 
| 5 own ditch. . 


85 The meaning is, that men do rarely receive any hurt from the 
. thing to which they have actuſtoihed themſelves. 


| If a word be worth one ſhekel, filence is worth . 
5 to. 8 


 Nunquam « etenim tacuiſſe nocet, nocet 2 leeutum. 


If the ox fall whet your knife. 


The meaning i is, we e muſt not let flip the occaſion of getting the 
victory over an enemy. 


Wen the ox falls, there are many that will help 
| to kill him. 


-\ The meaning is, that there are many * to trample upon 
him that 1s afflicted. Ben: | 


We muſt fall down before A fox i in ſeaſon, 


The meaning is, that we ought to obſerve cunning men, and 
give them due reſpect i in their proſperity. | 


- Chooſe rather to be the tail of lions than the head 
of foxes. — 
= When 


Hebrew Proverbs. 315 


Wen the weafil and the cat make a marriage it is 
a very ill preſage. 


The meaning is, that when evil men who were formerly at va- 
riance, and are of great power, make agreement, it portends dan- 
ger to the innocent, and to others who are within their reach, 


Thus upon the agreement of Herod and Pilate the moſt innocent 


blood is ſhed. The Feaus tell of two dogs that were very fierce 
one againſt the other; one of them is aſſaulted by a wolf, and 

thereupon the other dog reſolves to at him * the wolf 
5 who mace the aſlault. | 


"bs two cabs of dates there i is one : cab of ſtones | 


and more. 


The meaning is, that there } Is much evil mingled with the good 5 


. Is found in the world. 


will. 


is meant of caluwny and reproach, where n many times 1 
part is believed though all * not. Gn e fartiter, & 4. 
quid adberebit. 5 


He that hath h been bitten by a ſerpent i is afraid of | 


a rope. 


The meaning is, be is afraid of any thing that hath the leaſt 
ee, to a ſerpent, RE 


ohe plays the whore for apples and then beſtows 


them upon the ſick. 


This Proverb ; 1s s uſed againſ thoſe who give alm: of what they 


; get W 


The SO chat i is not opened to a that begs our : ; 


| alms, will be opened to the Phyſician. 
himſelf, 


Thou haft dived deep into the water and haſt 8 


l up a PR” 
If 


If the whole world docs not enter yet half of i it 


Let but the drunkard alone, and he will fall of T 
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31 6 Hebrew Proverbs. 


If thou haſt increaſed thy water, thou muſt alſo 


increaſe thy meal. 


Thus he that raiſeth _ y objeions is obliged to find did 
for them — 


There is nothing fo bad, in which there is not = 
| ſomething of good. 4 
He, that hath had one of his Sat kacged, may 
not ay to his neighbour, hang up this fiſh. 


The meaning is, we muſt abſtain from words of 0 and 


then eſpecially When we are not t free 2 che crimes Which we re- 
| Rm others for. —_ 


O thou Nazarite go about, £0 about, and do not 15 
come near the vaeyard. 


| The meaning is, that we ſhould avoid the occaſions of fin. The : 
Nazarite was forbidden the uſe of wine, and it was s therefore his , 
a wir courſe to avoid all occaſions of 9 


. Thy ſecret i is thy priſoner, if thou let i go! thou art 
a priſoner to it. | : 


The meaning is plain, VIZ, That we ou nt t to be as PrP in 
| keeping a ſecret as an officer in keeping his priſoner, who makes 
himſelf a priſoner by letting his priſoner go. There is ſometimes | 
a great danger in revealing a ſecret, and always it is an argument 
of great folly. For as the Fews ſay well, Thy friend hath a friend, 

and thy friend's friend hath a friend: And therefore what thou 
VwWouldſt have kept as a ſecret reveal not to thy friend. And they 

_ elſewhere ſay, that He who hath a narrow heart, i. e. but a 
le wiſdom, hath a broad longue, i. e. is apt to talk at uu. 


. Magician mutters and knows not what he 
mutters. | 


This i is proverbially uſed ates thoſe who pray in an unknown wy 
fongye or do any thing which er do not underſtand. 


I thy daughter be marriageable fot thy ſervant free, = 
To. 


and oe her to him in MATH. 
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To expect, to expect is worth four hundred 
drachms. 


Zuꝛ is the fourth part of the Sacred Shekel. This Proverb is 
oſed to recommend to us the advantage of deliberation. | in our 
ations. 


They can find money for miſchief, when they 


can find none to buy corn. 


In my own city my name, in a a ſtrange city my 


cloaths procure me reſpect. 


*Tis not a baſket of hay but: a baſket of fleſh which : 


will make a Hon roar. 


F fen and not hay which will give courage 


and ae to a Lon. 


Let thy grd-chid buy w wax. and do not chou 


ruouble thyſelf. 


85 wages. 


That is, we were better ſubmit to the meaneſt employment chan 


5 want neceſſaries. 


One grain of ſharp pepper is better than a baſket . 


full of 2 


That i is, one wiſe man, how mean ſvever, i is more valuable than 


many that are . 


As iff a man n that | is killed ſhould e come wn upon. 


his feet. 


This js | uſed 33 of thoſe thing which we e give for | 


Theſe 


| loſt . 


Pull off the den in the fireets and receive thy 


Thi har follow are th Sentences of 


Ben Syra, a man 77 great fame and 
4 war among the Jews. 


FOnour a Phyſician before thou haſt need of 


ham. 


"That i is, we muſt honour God in our - health and proſperity that 
he OP be — to us in our a 


Thy child that i is no » child leave upon i the waters - 
and let him ſwim. my 


That is, whos our child is not enchant by fair means we 


LS may not hinder him from . paniſnment. 


Guaw the bone which | 's fallen to thy lot. 


That! is, he that hath an ill wife muſt patiently bear with her : 
Mt may. alſo be * to other int. 


Gold mall 1 Wenn and a child ſeourged. 

Be good, and refrain not to be good. 
Wo be to the wicked, and wo be to them that 
cleave to them. Or, to their e that live 1 near 
” jon. 
It we would avoid a mit we muſt not be very 5 
1 and familiar with an evil man. 
With-hold not thine hand from ſhewing mercy to 
the poor. 5 
- "The bride goes to her marriage-bed, but knows 
not what ſhall happen to her. 


The meaning is, that we ought not confidently to promiſe our- 
er- in any ching any great ſucceſs. Thus 1 it 18 ſaid, that a cer- 
tain 


Hebrew Proverbs. = I 19 


tain man faid he would enjoy his bride on the morrow, and when 
he was admoniſhed to ſay he would, if God will: He anſwered 
that he would, whether "God would or not. This man and his 
bride were both found dead the following night. Thus was the 
ſay ing of Ben Hre verified, The bride, &c. 


A nod for a wiſe man, and a rod for a fool. A * 
He that gives honour to his enemy 1s like to an aſs. 
y little fire burns up a great deal of corn. 


i gaying is to be underſtood of the miſchief which an evi 
and ſlandering x e does, and is exemplified in Doeg. who by | 
this means brovght deſtruction upon the Prieſts. IV ö 
mip dM Gam drdaty. Jam. iii. 5 1 


An old man in an houſe is a good ſign in an houſe. 
Spread the table and contention will ceaſe. 


If thou muſt deal, be ſure to deal with : an honeſt, wv 


man. e 
Be not bete to your old friend. . 2 
Though thou haſt never ſo many counſellers, * vet 


do not forſake the counſel] of thy own ſoulfr. 


The day 1 Is ſhort, and the work is much, 


— > 


An longs « vita brevis 7 
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_ HonouRED FRIEND, 


. PETE R COURTHOP E, Eſq; = 


OF. 


DANNT in SUS SEX. 


Is 


0 — — 
ey 
* JP 
. 
n 
a 


clined ; yet one Circumſtance did more eſpe- 


cially lead me to make Choice of You for its 
Patron ; and that is, that You were the firſt 
who contributed to it, and indeed the Perſon 
"<a. who 


induce me to preſent You with 
Mr this Collection of Eugliſʒ Words, 
ag Fg We but that I might take Occaſion 
e publickly to own my Obliga- 
tions to You, as well for Your 
 long-continued Friendſhip, as for the Aﬀiſt- 
_ ance you have ſome time aforded me in thoſe 
Studies to which I am, I think, naturally in- 


„DNC 
who put me upon it; and ſo, it being in 
good meaſure your own, I have Reaſon to 

hope, that You will favourably accept it. 

'T confeſs the Work is ſo inconſiderable, that 
I am ſomewhat aſhamed to prefix Your 

Name before it ; but having nothing elle left 
of my own, which I deſign to trouble the 
World with, as not knowing whether I may 


live ſo long as to perfect what I have now 


before me, I chuſe rather to preſent You with 
this, than loſe the Honour of being known 
to have ſuch a Friend, or negle& the Duty 
of making Acknowledgments where they are 
due, eſpecially having already made Preſents 
of this Nature to others of my Friends, 
which is enough to excuſe this Dedication 
intended to do other Purpoſes, b 


n 


| Nur very humble Servant, 5 


JP RAY, 


| Me - A d 
5 CU V 
. BY 4 2 18 J 
— JI 7 


N 5 N INC E the publiſhing this Collection of 
Lazy B& local Words, in the Year 1074. which 
H were haſitly gathered up by me, I re- 


bp Mr. Francis Brokeſby, ſome time Fel- 


ESTER ow of Trinity College, in Cambridge, 
and ſince Refior of Rowley, in the Faſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, attended with a large Catalogue of Northern 
Mords, their Significations, and Etymologies, to be added 
lo a ſecond Edition of this Collection, if it ever came to be 
reprinted ; which then I did not expect that it would, 
But ſince it hath found Jo favourable Acceptance among the 
Ingenious, that the former Impreſſion being diſperſed and 
exhauſted, a new one is deſired by the Bookſeller con- 
cerned ; I readily entertained the Motion, that I might 
enrich my Book, and recommend it to the Reader by ſo 
conſiderable an Edition, as alſo procure my Friend the 

Praiſe due to his Pains and Performance. And eſt 1 
myſelf ſhould defraud him, and intervert any Part thereof, 
I bold myſelf obliged to advertiſe the Reader, that the 
greateſt Part of the Words added to the Northern Col- 
lellion are owing to bim, tho? his Name be not ſubjoined. 
The reſt are a Supplement of ſucb Words objerved by the 
learned and ingenious, my honoured and dear Friend, 
Dr. Tancred Robinſon, as be found wanting in Mr, 
333 777. 4 


cerved a Letter from my worthy Friend 3 


PREFACE. 


Brokeſbv? 's Catalogue, | The greateſt Part of the addt- 
tional Words in the Southern Collection «were contributed 
by my ingenious Friends Mr. Nicholas Jekyll of Sibble 
Heveningham, and Mr. Manſell Courtman, Mi- 
miſter of Caſtle Heveningham, in Eſſex. Since the 
Copy of this Collection was out of my Hands, and delivered 
to the Bookſeller in order to the Printing of it, T received 


three Catalopues of local Words, two from my learned © 


and wworthily eftcemed Friend, Mr. Edward Lloyd of 
_ Oxtor(, one drawn up by himſelf, of Britiſh Wards, 
Parallel to ſame of the Northern Words in this Collection, 
from which, probably, the Northern might be derived; 
the other communicated 40 him by Mr. Tomlinſon if . 
Edmund- Hall, 4 Cumberland Gentleman. The third 
from Mr. Wilkinſon, a Bookſeller in Fleetſtreet, Lon- 


don, Orner of the Copy of this Collection, ſent him from 


Mr. William Nicholſon, an ingenious Miniſter, living 

in Cumberland. I found in it many Words already 
entered in my ColleSion, the moſt of which I thought fit to 
omit though bad they came timely engugh they might have 
been uſeful to me, becauſe they contain many Parallels in 


the Teutonick, Cimbrick, and od Gothick Languages, . 


_ which might have been added in their Places. Some 
Words I alſo obſerved therein of common and general uſe 
in moſt Counties of England, at leaſt where I have 
lived or converſed, which 7 alſ omitted (becauſe it is not 
my Deſign to write an Engliſh Gloſſary) bur Jet foal 
Here mention them. 
Beniſon for Benediftion, which 7 is not unuſual among 
our elegant Writers. 
Blume, or Bloom for Bloſſom. 
op Bowre, for an Arbour, becauſe made if Bows, „ 
a4 they uſually ſpell it, Boughs of Trees; though, I con- 
. wwilh us il is wed neither for a Houſe, nor Jer a 
com. 
A Brigge, for a Brides, uſed at Cambridge 1 is 
but a Difference of Dialea. 
Childermas Day, for Innocents Day. 5 


PREFACE; 


A Corſe, for a dead Body, which, in my Opinion, is | 
originally nothing but Corps. 


A Cragge, probably from the Britiſh Craig. 
To Cun, or Con thanks ; to give thanks. 
' Deft, for Neat, pretty. 
Fangs, for Claws, C . is 2 2 general Word. 
To Fleer, or Flyre ; 10 laugh ſlily, to jeer. 
| Gear, or Geer, for Cloaths, Accoutrements, Har- 7 
weſs. So Women call the Linen, and what elſe they wear 
uon their Head, Head. gear; Gear is alſo uſed for 
Trumpery, Rubbiſh, ſo as Stuff is. Goodly Gear. 
. A Glead, for a Kite, Tobich be, wy probably, de- 
duces from gliding. | 
The Word Grave is not wed i in the South for dizzing = 
with a Spade, but it is appropriated to cutting upon Me- 
fal. But a Grave, i. e. Sepulcrum, is a Pu digged 
with a Spade, and we ſay, a Spade-graft, or a Spit- 


deep. And a Groove is a Furrow, made in Mood, o 


5 Metal by Joyners, Smiths, or other Artificers. 
_ Groats, for great Oatmeal, is a general mord. = 
Gripe, e ſame with Grupe, ts Jrequently uſed with 
„„ for ſulcus, foſſula, illex. 3 
Harrying tbe Country, is 44% generally uſed for 
waſting, plundering, ſpoiling it by any means. There is 
a fort of Puttock called a Hen-harrier from _ ings 
Preying upon, and deſtroying of Poultry. 
Than hie you, for haſte you; nothing more common. 
Lugs, for Ears, is a general, but deriſory Ward. 
With Fair in Hunden, and Lugs 1 in Text. Cleve- | 
land's Poems. 
Neb, is of frequent Uſe, tho not fir the Noſe of a 
Man, yet for the Bil of a Bird, and meta fbr r 
the Point of a Pen, or the long and Sender Noſe of «ny 


i Vee. ” 
We” Nip, for 10 preſs between the Fingers and Thunb, 5 


| not uſing the Nails; or with any Iuſtrument that is flat, 
as Tongs, or the like. To preſs between T bings bat are 
caged, is called ans 


4 4 A Reck 


P R E F A CE. 


A Reek, with us ſignifies not a Smoke, but a Steam 
_ ariſing from any Liquor or moiſt Thing heated. 
Sad, is uſed alſo for heavy, ſpoken of Bread that riſes 
not, or the lite. 
A Strand, for a Shore, or Bank of Sand, whence the 
Strand in London 3 and a Ship is ſaid to be Stranded. 
Uncocuth, is commonly uſed for abſurb, incongruous, 
Warre, for beware, as War Heads, or Horns. 
Mented, for Acid, or a little changed, ſpoken of : 
Mort. 
0 Whittle Sticks, 10 cut of the Bark with a Knife, 
Io make them Waite. Hence oy a On 15 in 07 ifi on. 
9 a Whittle. 
Wilie, /ubtle, deceitful. 
T pas the leſs ſerupulous of omitting thee Wards, be- 
cauſe the Gentleman himſelf intends to publiſh with a 
Hiſtory of the Kingdom of Northumberland, a e 
North. humbrick Gloſſaryꝛ. | 
Joy theſe I might add ſome M ords I Aro in Mr. 
Hickes's Iflandiſh DiZionary, by bim noted for Nor- 
 thern Words, v. To Banne, i. e. 10 Curſe, To make a 
Dinne, i. e. a Noiſe, which we in Eſſex pronounce Dean, 
and is in frequent uſe. A Fang, for a Claw, or Paw. 
A Froſh,' for a Frog, Galts, and Gelts, or, as they 
Here pronounce it, Velts, for young Sow: before they bave 
had their firſt Fare of Pigs. To Yell, i. e. 10 cry out 
hideouſly, to howl. To Glow, i. e. to be het. To 
Heave, i. e. to lift up. The Huls of Corn, i. e. the 
: Chaſſe, or covering from Hill, to cover. To Lamme, 
i. e. to beat, 

Theſe Gentlemen being, I ſuppoſe, Nerth- Countrymen, 
and, during their Abode in the Univerſities, or elſewhere, 
not happening to bear theſe Words uſed in the South, 

might ſuppoſe them to be proper do the North. The (ame 
Error I committed myſelf in many Words that ] put down 
for Seuthern, which afterwards I was advised <vere of _ 
aſe alſo in the North, viz. Arders, Auk, and Auk- 


ward, to Brimme, Buckſome, Chizzle, „ 
oy a Cob- 


_ edificare, Bigd babitatio. To Britten Beef, to break 


TREFACE . 
a Cob- Iron, a Cotterel, to Cour down, to Cope, 
Crank, it Dares, or Dears, a Dibble, a Dool, Fea- 
| berries, to Goyſter, Hogs for Sheep, a Jarre, to 
Play, i. e. to Boyl, Shie, Temſe-bread. 
In the ſame Iſlandiſh Dictionary, I And 40% ſome 


Northern Words not entered in my Catalogue, viz. 
<The Eand, Spiritus, d Cimbrico Ande. To Byg, 


the Bones of it, A S. Brittan frangere. The Ey-brees, 
Palpebræ Ey-lids, Scot, Bran ab and, Brun. We 
ſe Ey-brows for Supercilia. To Dwine away, Grada- 
lim perire, inde Dwindle Dimin. 4 Duyn Jandico, Ye 
Ceſſo, deco. Eaſles, Boreal. Iſles, Cinis ignitus, 
cintillans ab Wand. Eyſa. Ye in Eſſex uſe Eaſles 
for the hot Embers, or, as i were, burning Coals of 
Straw only, A Fell, mons. Fournes tells, the Fell- 
foot. Ab Hlandico Fel, Acchovitas. Terry „„ 
Fliggurs Ebor. Young Birds that can hh, la, 7 
75 Fleigur Volatilis. 
Te Gowk, the Cackow, Iſſand. Gaukur. 
Not- gelt, Tributum pro pecore ſolutum. - 
A Nab, Summilus rupis vel montis, Hand Gnypa. 
Heaſy, Raucus, Iſl. Haſe Raucitas. N 
1 Helle Water, Efgundere aquam. Iſland. Helle, 
| heltre, fundo. 
A Whreak, 7. ui „ 4 bauking, Sereatio. Heard. | 
_ Hroak, Sputum. 
To Ream, manum ad aliquid capiendum exporrigo : 
Hand. Hremme, Unguibus rapia. 
To Reouſe, commendare. Dy 
Axel- tooth, Deus melaris, and, Jaxel, idem. 
Yaud Eboracenſi bus a Horſe, a Jade. 

2% Lek, Stillo, land. Lek. _ 
The Fire lowes, i. e. Flames Eberacenſi bus. Germ. SE 
Lobe, Flamma. 

— be Munne, the Ack and. Munnur. 

In Sir Thomas Brown's cigbth Tract, which is of 

Languages there are ſeveral Woras mentioned as of 
common 


PREFACE 
common Tie in Norfolk, or peculiar to the Faſt- Angle 


Couniries, and not of general, viz, Bawnd, Bunny, 


Thurk, Enemmis, Sammodithee, Mawther, Kedge, 
Seel, Straft, Clever, Matchly, Dere, Nicked, Stin- 
gy, Non eore, Feft, Thepes, Goſgood, Camp, 


Sibrit, Fangaſt, Sap, Corhiſh, Thokiſh, Bide owe, | 
Paxwax. l 
/ ſome of theſe the forementioned Mr. Ricke gives IJ 
an Account in the Preface io his Saxon Grammar, as 
Bunny, a ſwelling upon a Stroke, or Blow, on the Head, 
or elſewbere, which he parallels with the Gothick Banga 
 wilcus, and the Ilandiſh Ban, a Wound, and Ben vibex. 
se in Eſſex call it a Boine on the Head, Bunny is 
alſo uſed as a flattering Word wer 10 Children. 
Bawnd tumens, as his Head is bound, his Head is 
ſcpolu, from the forementioned 1/land! 2 Word Bon. 
Thurk, or Thark, is plainly from the Saxon deork, 
dark Enemmis, - "ne, ne forte, as Spar the Door, 


Enemmis he come, i. e. leſt he come, he deduces pro- 


bably from Eigenema or Einema an Adverb of excluding 

or excepting, now in uſe among the Iſlanders. Sammodi- 
thu, a Formof Salutation ſignifying, tell me how do you, 
probably may be nothing but the 7 q me hu dey d . 
pu, rapidly pronounced, as we ſay Muchgooditte, for 


Much good do it you. Mauther I ae to be our Mo- 


ther, @ Girl, or young Maid, of which I rather approve 
Sir Henry Spelman? 5 Account, which ſee in my Collection. 
Seel Tempus, entered in the Collection. Straft, irazus, 
ird exclamans, Mandis at Straffa eſt objurgare, corri- 

1 increpare. Matchly, Perfecily, well. I/landis 


aatlega, Magtlega, "5A Mihtilice, valde, mightily. 
To Nere or Dare, entered in the Collectiun. Noneare, 
mods. I. Nunzr. [Ere ſeems 1o fignify i in old Engliſh 


before, as in Ere- now, and in Ere-while, i. e. before 


How, before time, and ere I go, i. e. before J go, of 


which yore ſeems to be but a Dialett, in Days of Yore. 


So non-ere may be not before noto] To Camp. To play 
41 Football. Sar. Camp is ſtriwing, and Campian to 
8 N 
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PREFACE. 


* firive, or contend. This Word for this Exerciſe, extends 
over Eſſex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. Sibrit 


is entered in the Collection. This Author makes it a Com- 
pound of Sib and byrht maniſeſt. Angl. to Bruit, apud 

Fabien 0 Brit, to divulge and ſpread abroad; 1 fhauld 

rather make it a Compound of Sib and ritus. F angaſt, 


a marriageable Maid, viro matura & g. virum jam ex- 
pelens; perchance from Fengan, or Fangan, Sax. To 
take, or catch, and Aaſt Love, as much as to ſay, as 


taken with” Love, or capable of Love. To bide owe, 


 penas dare; unde conſtat, ſauth- he, bide profluxiſſe s 
Saxonico wyte, quod penam, mulilam, fupplicium /igni- 


cat. The other Words which he leaves to others to give 


an Account of, are Kedge, for brisk, budge z Clever, 
2eat, elegant. See the Collection; to nick, 10 hit the 
Time right, I nick'd it, I came in the nick of Time, juſt 
in Time. Nick and Notch, i. e. Crena are ſynonimous | 
- IWords, and to nick a thing ſeems to me to be originally as 
more than to hit juſt the Notch or Mark, ſcopum petere, 
Stingy, pinching, ſordid, narrow ſpirited, I doubt whe- 
ther it be of antient Uſe, or Original, and rather think d 


to be a newly-coined Word. To feft, to perſuade, 


endeavour to perſuade. Me in Eſſex, uſe feſſing 1 5 


putting, thruſting, or obtruding a thing upon one, do- 


num, / Merces, obtrudere, but for the Etymon, or 
Original, Tam to ſeek; Goſgood, i. e. Yeaſt or Barm, 
25 nothing but God's- good (Bonum. Divinum) as they 
- pronounce the Word in Suſſex and Kent, where it is in 
uſe; it is alſo called Beer-good, Thepes is the ſame 
with Febes, or Feaberries, i. e. Gooſeberries, a Word 
uſed alſo in Cheſhire, as Gerard wilneſſeb in bis Herbal ; 


but zohat Language it owes its Original to ts farther to d 


enquired, Cothiſh, Moro/e, and Thokiſh, fothful, 


Nugifh, T have no Account lo give cf. Paxwax, for the 
Tendon, or aponeuroſis to flrentben the Neck, and bind 


| the Head to the Shoulders, I have nothing to jay to, but 


that it is a Word not confined to Norfolk, or Suffolk, 
but far ſpread over England; uſed, 4% my Knowledge, in 


Oxfordſhire, FS As 
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PREFACE: 
4 for the . Catalogues of Engliſh Birds and Fiſhes, 
inſerted in the firſt Edition 0 Ly 5 Book, I thought fit to 
omit them in this; becauſe they were very imperfect, and 
fince much more fully given in the Hiſtories of Birds and 
Fiſhes publiſhed by us; beſides, if God grant Life and 
Health, I may put forth a particular methodical Synopſis 


of our Engliſh Animals and Foſſils with Character liel 
Notes, and Obſervations u 2 them, which will favell to a 


conſiderable * wy our 


5. * more numerous than 
the Plants of this — 
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other Places called Roughins. 


Way; fo that Agate is at or upon the Way. 
Alantom; At a Diſtance. 


A mell; Among, betwixt, contracted from a 
Middle + of perchance trom (He French Word Meſler, 
—_— 3 1 


Remard, Recompence or  Requital. d 
After-maths ; the Paſture after 
the Graſs hath been mowed, In 


_ Aeate; Chef. Juſt going, as [ | 
am Hale. Gate in the Northern Dialect ſignifies a 
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14 Worth Country Words. 


ſignify ing to mingle, whence our Engliſh Medlyy i is 
derived. Some pronounce it ameld. 
Anaunirins;, It fo be. I know not what the Orl- 


gina! of this ſhould be, unleſs it be from An, for if, 
and Auntrins contracted from Peradyenture. 


Anent; over-againſt, concerning. A Word of 


| frequent uſe among the Scots. Some deduce it from | 
the Greek exes]i, exei[iov Oppoſitum. Nec male ſane (inquit 
Sk innerus in Eiymologico Lingue Anglicans) J i vel, ſoni b 


vel, fenſus Convrnientium reſpicias. Sed quo commercio 


Græci Scotis totius Europe Longuudine diſſitis Vocabula | 
impertiri potuerunt ? Mallem igitur deducere ab AS. 


Nean Prope, addita particuld initiali otioja A. 
An Arain, a Spider, d Lat. Aranea. It is uſed 


| only for the larger Kind of Spiders. Nortimbumſbire. 


A; Afraid. 8 
An Art; A large Cheſt to put Corn or Fruit i ths - - 


like the Bing of a . from the Latin Word 
c .. 


Arles or Farles ; . an rn an 


 Farnefl- penny, from the Latin Word arrha. 


An Arr, A Skar. Peck-arrs, the Marks made 
by the ſmall Pox. This is a general Word, common 


boch to North and South. 


Arvill. Supper; A Feaſt made at F unerals ; in bart 


ſtill retained in the North. 


An Aer; A Newt, or Eft, Salamandra agualica. | 
Aſtite; Anon, ſhorily, or as ſoon, i. e. As Tide, 
Tide, in the North, ſignifies ſoon, and tider or filter, 


ſooner. The lider (that is the ſooner) you come, the 
tiger youll 9%; trom the Saxon Tid, ſignifying Time, 
Which is ſtill in ule, as in Shrove- tide, Whitſun⸗ 


5 Sc. 
As Aly; As Sas. 
An e A Spider's Web. Cumberland; 
Aud. ſaramd; Children are ſaid to be fo, when grave 


or witty, beyond w what is ufua! in ſuch as are ot that 


5 Age. 


ud 


North Country ford. 3 
Aud; Old. Var. Dial. as Caud for Cold, Vauds 


for Wolds, Aum for Elm. And Farand the Hu- 


mour or Genius, Ingenium 
Average; The breaking of Corn Fields Eddiſh, 


Roughings. Average in Law, ſignifies either the 
Beaſts which Tenants and Vaſſals were to provide 


their Lords for certain Services; or that Money that 
was laid out by Merchants to repair the Loſſes ſuf- 
fered by Shipwreck ; and ſo it is deduced from the 
old Word Aver ¶ Averium] ſignifying a labouring 
Beaſt; or Averia, ſignifying Goods or Chattels, from 
the French Avoir, to have or poſſeſs. But in the Senſe 
ve have uſed it, it may poſſibly come from Haver, 
ſignifying Oats ; or from Averia, Beaſts, being as 
much as Feeding for Cattle, * f 


Aum, Elm. Var. Dil. 


An Aumbry, or Anbry, or Aumery; ; A Pantry, f 
or Cupboard to ſet Victuals in; Skinner makes it to 
ſignify a Cupboard's Head, or Side-Table : Super 
uam vaſa Menſaria & Tota argentea ſupellex ad uſum 
Conviviorum exponitur; à Fr. G. Aumoire, Armaire 
& Armoire, It. Armaro idem ſignantibus, 9. d. Latin? 
Armarium. Prov. No ſooner up, but the Head in the 
Aumbry, and Noſe in the Cup. In which Sentence, it 
muſt needs ſignify a Cupboard for Victuals. 


Aund; Ordained ; Forſan * eonirackionem. Ian 


aund to this luck i. e. Ordain'd. 
Aunters; Peradventure, or, in caſe, if it chance. ; 
I gueſs it to be contracted from Adventure, which 


was firſt mollified into Auventure, and then eaſily 


contracted into Aunter. It ſignifies alſo needleſs 
Scruples, in that whual Phraſe, He fs troubled with . 
Aunters, 


The Aunder; or, as s they pronounce i it in cube 
Oneder ; the Afternoon. 


Awns; Ariſte, The Beards of Wheat; or Barley. 


In Eſſer they * it Alls. 
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16 North E ountry Weds 


B 
Buckle, a Baker. 
A Badger; ſuch as buy Corn, or other com- 


modities in one Place, and carry them to another. 


It is a Word of general Uſe. 


Bain; willing, forward; oppoſed to Licher. hs 
The Balk, or Bawk ; the Summer-Beam, or Dor- 


man, Balls, Bawks ; Poles laid over a Stable or other 


Building for the Roof, 4 Belgico, & Teuton. Balk, 


Trabs, tignum, In common Speech a Balk is the 


ſame with Scamnum in Latin, 1. e. a Piece of Land 
Which is either caſually overſlip'd, and not turned up in 

plowing, or induſtriouſly left untouched by the Plough, 

for a Boundary between Lands, or ſome other Uſe. 


Hence 10 balk is frequently uſed ! for 
lo paſs over. 


A Balk-taff, A Quarter-ſtaff, a great Staff like 


a Pole or Beam, 


A Bannock;, An Oat-cake kneaded with Water 


only, and baked i in the Embers. In Lancaſhire, and 
other Parts of the North, they make ſeveral Sorts of 
Oaten Bread, which they call by ſeveral Names; as 


5 N the ſame with Bannocks, viz. Cakes 


made of Oat meal, as it comes from the Mill, and 


fair Water, without Yealt, or Leaven, and fo baked. 
2. Clap-bread; thin hard Oat-cakes. 3. Kitchineſs- 


bread; thin ſoft Oat-cakes, made of thin Batter. 


4. Riddle-cakes ; thick ſour Cakes, from Which dif- 


fers little that which they call Hand-boven Bread, 
having but little Leaven, and being kneaded ſtiffer. 


Famock ; Oaten Bread made up in Loaves. 


"A Bargo; A Hovrle- way up a leech Hill. Lk 3 


A Barn or Bearn; 3 Child. It is an ancient $axon 
Word. In the ancient 7 eutouick, Barn ſignifies a 
Son, derived perchance from the Gyr jack Bar, Filius. 

2 | * Bar | 


North Country Words. 17 
A Barr; A Gate of a City. Vork. As Bootham- 


bar, Monk- bar, Michael-gate-bar, in the City of York, 


Bawaty, or Bowety 3 Lindſey-wolſe 
| Bearn-teams ; Broods of Children, as hey expounded 


it to me. I find that Bearn-cam, in the Saxon, ſig- 
fies Iſſue, Off-ſpring, Children, from team ſoboles, 


and Bearn. A teeming Woman is (till 1 in uſe for one 
that is apt to bear Children. 
Beating with Child ; Breeding, oravid. Yorkſhire. 
A Beck; A ſmall Brook. A Word common to 


the antient Saxon, High and Low Dutch, and Daniſh. 
_ Hence the Terminations of many Towns, Sand. beck, 


ell. beck, &c. 
Beeld; Shelter. 


Beer, or Birre, q. Beare ; F orce, Might, With aw 


my Beer, Cheſhire, i. e. With all my Force. 


"Bright of the Elbow; Bending of the Elbow. Che/h. 


A Subſtantive from the Preterperfect Tenſe of Bend, $ 
as Bought, of the like Signification from Bow, 


Belive ; Anon, by and by, or towards Night. By 


Ide Eve. This mollitying le into le, being dhe Word - 
in the North, as 1 la, for 7» tbe. We have the 


ord 
in Chaucer fog Anon. 


To henſel; To bang or beat. Vis Ruſtica. Ebor. 
To berry; To chreſh, i. e. To beat out the Berry, 


or Grain of the Corn. Hence a Berrier, a Threſher ; I 
and the Berrying-ſtead, the Threſhing- floor. 


To Bid, or Bede; To pray. Hence a Bedes-man, 


one that prays for others; and thoſe little Globules, 


with which they number cheir Prayers, are called 


| Bedes, 


 Biggeniig 3 I wiſh you a good . i. e. A 


good getting up again after! lying in Volum pro puer- 
pera. 


A Burk, A Birch tree. * Dial. >. 
Bixen'd; Skinner writes it Becſen, or Beezen, or 
Biſon ; Blinded. From Hy, bgnilying betides, and 
B the 


4 Cheſhire. 


alſo to belch. Vox agro Lincolnienſi familiaris (inquit = 
Skinner) Alludit ſallem Hiſpan. Boſſar vomere, B 
quear, o/citare ſer Pandiculari; vel poſſit deflefti a La- 


-Room, Gums. 4 A 


x8 _Norty Conntry mord. 


the Dutch Word Sin, ſignifying Senſe, g. d. Senſu 2 
2 ium nobiliſſimo orbatus, Faith he. 


Blake; Yellow, ſpoken of Butter and Cheeſe. 4 


blake as a Paigle. 


Cow-bates Calings, Corr. dung dried, uſed for | 


: F ewel, 

- - x Bleb ; a Bliſter, a lain, allo a | Bubble | in the 

"Walt. 
Corn Bleeds well; when, upon chreſhing, ! It yields 3 


1 8 well. 


Albit, or Blase; Baſhful. & toom Purſe, makes a 


Reit Merchant. Scot. Prov. That is, An empty 
Purſe makes a ſhame fac'd. Merchant. Fuiaſt 7. 
Bleak, or Blank. 


blen > Fond, as Children are of their Nurſes. | 
Bloww-Milk ; Sind. or - floten Milk ; from whence | 


the Cream is blown off. 


To Blufe; To blind-fold. | 
Jo bluſh another; To be like him in Countenance. 


In all Countries we ſay, He or {he harh a Bluſh of, —_ 


Reſembles ſuch another. 
A Body; A Simpleton. Yorkfhive, 3 
To Bote at one; To point at one. Cbolb. . e. "Fo 1 
poke at one. - 
To Bete; To nauſeate, to be ready to vomit, 


tino evocare, vel melius & Belg, Boochen, Boken pul- 


fare, vel Fuycken Trudere, protrudere. Vomitus enim 
eft rerum vomitu rejectarum guæ dam protruſio ſeu extriſio. 


The Boll of a Tree; The Body of a Tree, as a 


Thorn- Boll, Sc. Bolling Trees is uſed in all Countries 
for Pollard Trees, whoſe Heads and Branches are cut 


off, and only the Bodies left. 
A Boll of Salt, i. e. two Buſhels. - 
The Bor; The Parlor, B: d- chamber, or inner 
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A Booſe; An Ox, or Cow- {tall. Ab AS, Bofih. 
Ns 
T0 Boon, or Ban; To do Service to another as 2 
Landlord, 
Bones; Bobbins, becauſe, probably, made at firſt | 
of ſmall Bones. Hence Bone-lace. ; 
To Bounand unboun; To dreſs and undreſz. Forte 
d Belgico Bouwen, to build, or manure. Which 
Word alſo fubſtantively ſignifies a Woman's Gar- 
ment. Boun ſubſt. Ready. 
Io Hourd; Jo jeſt, uſed moſt in gn. Nur 
a 0 eſt] neither ulld me, nor with my Honour, Prov. 
= 
-.: Bouf 3 Without. Cheſh. To be tout, as Barrow, 
cas, i. e. To be without as, Sc. Prov. 
Braten, Brakes; Fern. Var. Dial. Brakes | is a Word 
of eneral Uſe, all England over. 
Bragget, or "Braket A Sort of com aund Drink, 
made up with Honey, Spices, Sc. in Cheſhire, Lan- 
caſhire, &c. Minfhew derives it from the HYel/h Bra- 
god, ſignifying the fame. Forte g. d. Potus Gallic 
Braccatæ. The Author of the Engliſh Dictionary, ſet 
forth in the Year 1658. deduces it from the Welſh 
Word Brag, fignifying Malt, and Gets, a Honey- 
eomy. | 
A Brandrith A Trevet, or other tron to ſet any 
Veſſel on, over the Fire, from the Saxon Branared, 5 
2 Brand Iron. bo 
Braut; Steep 3 A bront Hill, as brant as the Side : 
of a Houſes 


— courſe. Apron, a Nan Vox agro Lin- = 
colnienfi afitata, / ic autem appellatur Semicinctium 7 


fanno vilſimo ab A S. Brat fanniculus; hoc d verbo 
HBrittan. Gebrittan frangere, 4. d. Pann fan 
Skinner. 

Braugbeobam; A Diſh made of Cheeſe, £85» 
Clap- bread, and Butter, boiled together. Lancaſs. 
To BÞreade, i. e. To make broad, to ſpread. Ab 
AS. bredan, — 75, BTW. To 
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To Bree; To frighten. 

To Breid, or brade of ; To be like in Conditions, 
from Breeding, becauſe thoſe that are bred of others, 
are, for the moſt Part, like them. 27 breid of the 
Miller's Dog, ye lick Jour Mouth, or the Poke be pe. 
Prov. Scot. 
Io Brian an Oven; To keep Fire at the Mouth of 
it, either to give Light, or to preſerve the Heat. | 
Elſewhere they call this Fire a Spruzing. 
Brichoe; Brittle. Var. Dial. CH. 

A Broach; A Spit. It is a French Word; from 
its Similitude whereto a Spire-ſteeple is called a*Broach I 
| Steeple, as an Obeliſk is denominated from 56 , A 

Spit. It ſignifies alſo a Butchers-prick. 3 
Hat Bruarts; Hat Brims. Ch. Ver Dial. 
To Bructle; To dirty. Bructled, —_— 
To Bruſe;, To Dry; As the Sun bruſles the Hay, * 

i. e. dries it, and bruſled Peaſe, i. e. parch'd Peaſe. 


. I ſuppoſe, a Word made from the Noiſe of 


dried Things, per Onomalop, or from che * 
ſer, to ſcorch or burn, 
A Baer ; A Gnat. 
Bullen; Hempſtalks pilled; W 1 
Rate; A Beam. Vox agro Lincoln. ufita- 
tiſima, proculdubio d Dan. Bielcker, 7. A trabes, 
Bielck, Tignum, Trabs. Skinner. 
Bumblekil es; Bramble-berries. Hirhfbire. 
A Burile; A Sweeting, 
A Bur-tree ; An Elder Tree. 


Buller ass; The Flowers of 7. rifolium f 22 cor- 


5 nul d. . 
+ Buſhel; Warwidftire, and the neighbouring 
Counties, i. e. two e or two Buſhels, Min- 
cheſter Meaſure. . 
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oh 


Carrier, or Loader. 


To callet; To cample, or ſcold; as a a call 


| Houſewife. 
A cankred Fellow; Croſs, I 1 


Cant; Strong, luſty, Very cant, God yield you, i. e. 
Very ſtrong and luſty, God reward you. Cheſhire. 


To cant; To recover, or mend. A Health to the” 
good Wives Canting, i. e. her weben after Lying- 


in. Norkſhire. 
Canting; Audio. 

A Capo; A working Horſe. : Cbobire. Capel in 
=, old Engliſb ſignifies a Horſe, from Caballys. 


A Carl-cat; A Boar, or He-cat, from the old Bt 


Saxon Carl, a Male and Cat. 


A Carre; A hollow Place where Water ſtands. 
A Carberry; A Gooſeberry. 


The Car-Aet 3 The Lend « Word uſed in She: 
field, Yorkſhire. From Car and Stke, i. e. a F urrow | 


or Gutter, g. the Cart-gutter. 


To carve, or kirve; To grow ſour, ſpoken of 


Cream. Cheſhire. To kerve, or kerme, 1. 6. to 
curdle as ſour Milk doth. 


Caſings; Dried Cow's-dung, uſed for Fewel, from 


the Dutch Roth, fimus, canum, g. d. Cothings. Skin- 


ner. 
Calis ot n ivy. 
A Char; A noe Buſineſs, or e Taſk; from 


the Word Charge. That Char is chard, &c. That 


_ Buſineſs is diſpatch'd. have a little Char for you, 


Sc. A Char is alſo the Name of a Fiſh of the Trout- 


kind found in Winander-mere in Weſtmoreland, and in 

a Lake in Carnarvanſhire, by the back of Snowden. 
To Chare; To Stop; as char the Cow, 7. e. Stop 

or turn her. Alſo to counterfeit, as to char a Laughter, 


to counterfeit it. B 3 — 


0 Cade 3 To carry. A Cadzer to a Mill, a 
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Chats Keys of Trees, as Apo chats, 8 
chats, _ 
A Cbaundler; A Candleſtick. Sheffield. 
To Cbieve; To ſucceed; as, It chieves nought with 
bim; ſo, Fair chieve you, I wiſh you good Luck, 
good Speed, or Succels, from Aichieve per Apbareſin; 
or perchance from the French Word Chevir, to 
obtain. 
Clamps; Irons at the Eads of F. ires, to keep up the 
Fewel. In other Places called Creepers, or Dogs. 
To Claut; To ſcratch, to claw. | 
A Cletch; A Brood; as a clelch of Chickens. os 
A Clck; A Beetle or Dor, a Hot-chafer. This is 
a genera] Word, in this Senſe, all Exglang over. 
To Cleam; A Word of frequent 1 in Lincolnſhire, 


ſignifying to glue together, to faſten with Glue. Ab 
As. Clæmian, beclemian. Oblinere, unde noſtru m 


clammy. AS. Clam, Plaſma, emplaſtrum: Danic. 
Kliiner, Glutino. Neſcio autem an verbum clæmian & 
Nom. Clam orta fint d Lat. Linus, Limus enim prop - 
ter lentorem admotis corporibus adbæret. Skinner. In 
Yorkſhire, to cleame or clams is to ſpread thick ; as, 
He cleam'd Butter on his Bread; the Colours are laid 
on as if they were clamed on with a Trowel, ſpoken of 
Colours ill laid on in a Picture. = 
 Clen'd, or Clam'd; Starved, becauſe by Famine, 
che Guts and Bowels are as it were clammed or ſtuck 
together. Sometimes it ſignifies thirſty, and we 
know i in Thirſt, the Mouth is very often clammy. 
A Clough; A Valley between two fteep Hills. It 


is an antient Saxon Word, derived (as Skinner Kith) 


from the Verb to cleave. Clem. 1 the Clough, Kc. A 
famous Archer. 5 * 

 Clumps, Clumpft ; idle, lazy, anhandy. ws, | 
a Word of common uſe in Lincolnſhire, d vet. Fr. G. 
Cloppe, claudus, vel d Belg. Klonte, Klonter, ve! 
polius Klompe, Teut, Klamp, Maſſa, g. d. Carnis 
maſſu, Tiritus & ingenit "ws vel a N 1 
Aab, 


Teatro oo eee ON ee ee eee oa 5 


Aupidus, piger, boc ſort. à Lompe, Clompe maſſa ob 


ralionem jam didtam; vel forte clumps contr. & corr. d 


noſtro clowniſh, Skinner. This is, I ſuppoſe, the 


ſame with our clumzy, in the South, ſignitying un- 
handy, clumpft with Cold, i. e. beownincd 3 or it may 
be from lum piſb, OW dull, trom the Subſt. lump, 


"ow. Cloſed up, or Kopped, key of Hens 
when they lay not; it is uſually ſaid of any thing that 


| Is ſhrivelled or ſhrunk up; from cling. 


_ Cuts, or Clots; Petaſites, rather. Burdock. 


A diaſum d Hand; A clumſy Hand. Chyſtire. 
Per Metatheſin literarum. 


Cobby; Stout, hearty, briſk. 


A Cobble; A Pebble. To cobble with Stones, to 

throw Stones at any thing. ye 

Coctet; Briſk, malapert. Dicimus autem .(verka 
bY Skinneri) Ur is very cocket, de homine valetudi- 
nario qui jam meliuſeule ſe habet & convaleſcere inſcipit, 

| 9: d. Eft inſtar Galli alacer, non ut prius languidus, vel 
4 Fr. G. Coqueter, Glocitare inſtar Galli gallinas ſuas 
vocanlis, vel ſaperbè incedere inſtar galk i in ſuo fterqui- 


linio. 


A Cod; A Pillow ; 3 4 Pin- cod, a Pin cuſtion. A 


Horſe-cod, a Horle-coller. 
Coil; A Hen-coil, a Hen-pen. N 
Coke; Pit- coal, or Sea- coal chatred it is now bee 


come a Word of general Uſe, d Lal. coquere, g. d. 

Carbo coctus. This Sort of Coal is now much uſed : 
for the melting of Lead. | 5 
Cole, or Kal; Pottage, Colewwort, Pott EDD 

= Pottage was {0 denominated from the Herb Clever, 
| becauſe it was uſually thereof made, and Colewort 
from the Latin Word Caulis ar $Z57 uv, ſignifying 


Braſſica. Good Real is * a wage Prov. 
A Colloct; A great Piggin. 
To Cope a Wall; To cover it; the Coping, the 


Top, or Roof ot the Wall. A AS. Coppe, Apex 
= . EE Culmen, 
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Lad. 


Chyſh. 


24 North Country Words. 
Culmen, faftigium, hoc d Cop, Caput. This is a 


Word of general uſe, and not proper to the North 
Country only. 


Coproſe ; Papaver rheas ; called alſo Bead. ward. 
Coppet; Saucy, malepert, peremptory; alſo 


merry, Jolly. The ſame with Cocker. a 
A Coop, a Muck-coop, a Lime. coop; A Cart, or 
Wain, made cloſe with Boards, to carry any thing 
that otherwiſe would fall out, i. e. a Tumbrel. Per- 
chance from the Latin Cupa, which Fuller, Miſcel. 
4.2. c. 18. derives from the Hebrew 2p, a Belly: 
| Whence he deduces our Engli iſh Word Cup, and : 


Couper. 


A Fiſh- coop is likewiſe a great hollow Veſſel, 5 


of Twigs, in which they take Fiſh upon Humber. : 1 
A Crop i is generally uſed for a Veſſel, or Place to 
pin up, or encloſe any thing; as that wherein Poultry 
are ſhut up to be fed, is called a Crop. 


 Counterfeits and 7 rinkets ; Porringers and Saucers. 5 


A Crate; A Crow, He nce Crake- berries, Crow- : 


berries. Crake is the Name of an antient Family 
with us [in the Eaſt Riding of Vortzſbire] as Crane, 


Dove, Heron, Sparrow, Swallow, &c. have given 


Sirnames ſufficiently known. Mr. Brokesby. 


To Coup; To exchange, or ſwap 3 Horſe- _— 


Horſs buyers. V. Cope in S. W. 


Crate-needle; Shepherd's-needle, | or the Seed Veſ⸗ 5 


ſels of it. 


A cranny Lad; Chobi. A jovial, briſk, uſty 
A Lad A Coward. Cheb In Tan- 


caſhire they ſay Craddantly. 


To Cream; To mantle, ſpoken of Drink it is a 


Metaphor taken from Milk. 


Creem it into my Hand; put it in yy or ſeeret! 5. 


To Cree Wheat or Barley, & to boil i it ſoft. 
___ Crowe 
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Crotoſe; Briſk, budge, lively, Jolly. As crowſe 


as a new waſhen Louſe. Prov. 
D. 


0 Bae to waver, ſtagger, or totter; a 


Word uſed in Lincolnſhire, parum deflexo ſenſu 
a Belg, Daeckeren, motare, motitare, volitare, hoc d 


nomine Daeck, Nebula: Vapores enim nebuloſi huc illuc 
vel minimo venti flatu impelluntur. Skinnerus. 

To Dae; to daunt. 

A Daffock; a Dawkin. 

Daft; Stupid, blockiſh, daunted: d verbo Daß. 
Dare; Harm or Pain. Dare, i in the antient Saxon 


ſignifies Hurt, Harm, Loſs. 1! does me no dare, i. e. 
no harm. So in Eher, we "Fs 1t dares me, 1. e. 8 
18 me. . N 
1 Daw, or 2 to ie He elch ht nor 
daws, 1. e. He neither. dies nor mends. Hell never 
aw, i. e. He will never be good. 4 Teut. Dauwen, 
Verdauwen, concoquere, vel potius a Deyen, Gedeyen, 
Augeſcere, increſcere, profiſcere, AS, Dean, Proficere, 


_ vigere. Skinner. 


To Daw; in common Speech is to awaken 3 to 


be dawed, to have ſhaken off Sleep, to be fully 


awakened, and come to one 's-ſelf, out of a deep 


Sleep. 


A Dazgos, or  Dawkin ; a dirty, flattering ; 


| Woman. 


A 3 an Arbitrator ; an Umpire, r 
Judge. For as Dr. Hammond obſerves in his wo. 


notation on Heb. x. 25. p. 752. The Word Day in 


all Languages and Idioms, ſignifies Judgment. So 
arlpaniv ine, Man's Day, 1 Cor. iii. 13. Is the 
Judfnent of Men. So diem dicere, in Latin, is o 


im * 


Dazed. 
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26 North Country Words. 
Dazed Bread; Dough-baked. Dazed Meat III 


roaſted, by reaſon of the Badneſs of the Fire. A 


dazed Look, fuch as Perſons have when frighted. 
Ps dazed; I am very cold. 
Deafely ; Lonely, ſolitary, far from Nasen 
Dearnu, ſignifies the ſame. 
Deary; Little. 


Def; Little ad, pretty, or neat. A Deft Man 
or Thing. It is a Word of en Uk all han 


over. 


To De. V. Leck. 
Deſſably; Conſtant y. Cs 
To Deſe; to lay cloſe together, to a Wool, 


| Straw, &c. _ 
To Didder ; to quiver with Cold, 4 Belg. Sitteren, 
Je. Zittern, omnia d ſtridulo ſono, quem frigore 
 borrontes & trementes dentibus edimus. Skinner. 
A Dig; A Mattock. In Zorgſbire they diſtinguiſh : 
between digging and graving, to dig is with a Mat- 
tock, to grave with, a Spade. Mr. Brokeſby. dg. 
Dight : ; "Dreſſed : I ainht, ill dreſſed, from the 
Sagar Dihtan, parare, inſiruere. 


To Dieht 3 Chrſtire. To foul or FTI one. 


Id Ding to beat; forle d Teut.  Dringen : urgere, 
Fremere, elisd liter r. 


A Dingle; A ſmall Clough or Valley between 


two ſteep Hills. 


To Dize; to put Tow on a Diſtaff. 
Dizen' d; Dreſt. - 


Dodded Sheep, i. e. Sheep whos Lins, 
| Dodred Wheat 3 is red Wheat without Beards. 


| To Doff and Don ones Cloaths, contracted from 
- do off, and do on; to put off and on. 5 
A Donnaught or Donndi; [i,e. Donaught: ] Naught, 


good for nothing : Idle Perſons being commonly 
ſuch. Torkſpire. 


A Dole or Dec; a long narrow Green in a plowed 


Field left unplowed. Common to the South allo. | 
- „ Doundrins : . 


r ˙ 
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n ; Derb. Afternoons Drinkings : _— 


there hgnitying the Afternoon. Dondinner 
Yorkſhire. 


A Doſime Beaſt ; Cheb. That will be content 


with nothing, alſo thriving, that comes on well. 


A Dootle; a Notch made in the Pan into which 
the Bawk is faſtened, of this Figure n q. Doo tail, 
i. e. Dove- tail, becauſe like a Pigeon's Tail extended. 


A Daubler; a Platter, fo called alſo in the . | 
Dowly ; Melancholy, lonely. 


A N a farrow 8 or Cow whoſe Milk i is 
dried up. Drape-Sheep, Oves rejicule, credo ab AS. : 


- Drefe, Expul ſio. Skinner. 
To Drate; to draw out one's Wards. - 


A true Dribble; 3 A Servant that is wy laborious 5 


and atgent. 
' Drauk ; Lelium, Feftuca altera, Ger. 


Dres; Long, ſeeming tedious beyond Expecta- 


tion, ſpoken of a Way. A hard Bargainer, ſpoken 


of a Perſon. I fuppoſe it is originally no more 
than dry, tho? there be hardly any Word of more 


frequent Uſe in the North Country, in the Senlu 
mentioned. 

Diroxen; Fond, cee. 

A Dub; a Pool of Water. 


A Dungeonable Body; a ſhrewd Perſon, or, as 


the Vulgar exprels it, a divelliſh Fellow. As Tar- 


tarus ſignifies Hell, and a a lo Dungeon! is 


applied to both. 


Durz'd or Dorz'd out 3 it is ſpoken of Corn; that 
by Wind, turning of it, Sc. is beaten « out of the 


Straw. 
. 


ALD; Age. He is tall of his Eald.. Henee 
old, or ald, aud. 
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28 North Country Words. 


Eam, mine Eam; my Uncle, alſo generally my 
Goſſip, my Compere, my Friend. Ab AS. Eam, 
Teut. Ohm, Belg, Oon, Avunculus. Omnia & Latino 
Amita, fort. & ant, Amius, Hinc Dan. & Teut. 
Amme, Nutrix : Malerteræ enim ſeu Amit nepotes 
Jon nutrire ſolent & fovere. Skinner. 85 
Io Earn; to run as Cheeſe doth. eee Cheeſe- | 
rennet, or rening. Va. Dial. 

The Eaſter; the Back of the Chimney, or 'Chim- 
ney-ſtock. 

Eath;, Eaſy. It is eath to do, & 4; Faß 


e TO Eckle or Etile; to aim, intend, deſign. 


Eddiſb; Roughings, ab AS edipc Gramen ſeroti- 
num & hoc a Prep. loquelari AS. Ed, rurſus, denuo, 7 4. 
 Gramen quod denuo creſcit. Forte Eatage. ” 2 
To Eem; Cheſh. As I cannot — 1 have no 
ledare,. I cannot ſpare N . 
ever; Cheſh. Corner or Quarter, Te Wi nd is 
ma cold Bevery, 1. e. a cold Corner or QT. 
An El- mother; Cumb. a Step-mother. . 
be Elder 3 the Udder: It ſisniftes the fame : 
: thing in the Low-Dutch. 
Elden; Fewel for Fi ire, ab AS. led, 2b. 
5 Elan, accendere. 
4 | Belvee, already. 1 have done ö chat elſe, i. i. e. 
already. 
To E; to knead. 
T0 Eitle ; to intend. 
An Eſbin; a Pail or Kit. | 


Skeer the Ee; Cheſh. Separate the dead Aſhes 


from the Embers. Eſſe _ the Dialect of that 
£ County for Aſhes. 


3 


+ ; Glad. Fair Words makes Fools fain, Draw . 
From the Saxon Fægan, Lettus, hilaris, Fæg- 
nian, gaudere. Pſalm Ixxi. 21, In the Tranſlation 


of 


North Country Words. 29 


of our Liturgy: My Lips will be Jain when 1. fi ng. 
unto thee. 


Fantome un ; lank or light Corn: Fantome 
F leſh, when it hangs looſe on the Bone. A Fantome, 


a conceited Perſon. The French call a Spirit, ap- 


pearing by Night, or a Ghoſt, a Fantoſme, from 
 Phantaſma, Spectrum. So then Pbaniaſne Corn, is 
Corn that has as little Bulk or Solidity in it as a 


Spirit or Spectre. 


Farand is uſed in Compolition 3 as Fi gbting-Farand, - 


i. e. in a fighting Humour. V. Aud-farand. 


Faranily; Handſom. Fair and fen, fair and 


handſom. 


Fastens, Een, or Even; Shrove-T ueſday, the ſuc- 
ceeding Day being Alvwedneſday, the firſt * the 


Lenten F aſt. 
Fauſe; . Falſe, cunning, ſubtle. 


To Feal; to hide, He that feals can find. Pro. i e. . 5 


7 He that hides, Se. 


To Fee; to winnow: perchance the Gs with , 


Fey, to cleanſe, ſcour, or dreſs. 


Feg; Fair, handſom, clean: From the Saxon Fager 


by Apocope : To feg, to flag or tire. 


To Fend; to ſhift for, from defend, per aphereſir in. 


Inde aN one that can ſhift for himſelf, 


hired. 
| To Fulle; to for or go about any ching to dreſs 
or prepare. A Word much uſed. 

To Few; to change. 
To Fey or Feigh it: To do any thing notably. 


To fey Meadows, is to cleanſe them : To fey a 


Pond, to empty it. 


A Racket 1 ; a Bottle made i in | Faſhion of a Barrel, jy 


A Flaun; a Cuſtard, As flat as a Hlaun, Prov. 
To Hay ; to mw A flaid Coxcomb, a fear- 
ful Fellow. 5 N Bu 


A Fleak ; 


Feſting- penny 3 Earneſt given to Servants when 
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30 North Country Wards. 

A Fleaak; a Gate to ſet up in a Gap. I under- 
ſtand by Mr. Broke/by, that this Word 2 ſignifies 
the fame as Hurdle, andi is made of Haſel, or other 
Wands. : 
Fluiſb, q. Fluid; waſhy, tender, weak, perchance 

from che Loo Dutch, Flaun ;, faint, feeble. 
To Flizze; to fly off, from the Low Dutch, Flu. 
zen, to fly, and Hitſe, an Arrow or Shaft. 
A Flizzing; a Splinter, of the ſame original, 


5 they ſeem to be made from the ſound, per iropeloreier.” 


To Flite; to ſcold or brawl ; WORE the Saxon 
Flintan, to contend, ſtrive, or brawl. 
Flowiyh ; light in Carriage, impudica, - 
Hoary, Florid, noe, fair, of a good Com- 
xion 
. loroier d; Afrighted. A Tlewter, a F right, mh 
A Hlurch; a Multitude, a great many; cken of ; 
Things, not Perfons, as a Hurch of Strawberries. 
Fogge 3 Long Graſs | remaining in Paſtures till 
Winter. 5 85 
F uſty. 
To ee or Feirmel ; to befpeak any ting 3 
from Fore and mal (as I 3 ſignifying in the 
ancient Daniſh, a Word, ſermno. Formel or Formal, 
in the Saxon, ſignifies a Bargain, a Treaty, an Agree- 
ment, a Covenant. 
| Fore. worden, with Lice, Dirt, Os. i. e. over- 
run with. 
A Forkin Rollin; an arvig $ called from is 
forked Tail. 4 „ 
 Ferthen and 2 arthy ; therefore. 
. Faw, Cbeſb. Fowl. Var. Dial. 
A Foutnart;, a Fitchet. 
To Fere-beet 1 5 00 predetermine. Prov. PII fore 
| beet naught, but bailding Kirks, and louping ver um. 
Free; Sheffield. Privilege, Immunitas. 
Frem'd or Fram!; far ot, not related to, or 
ſtrange, at Enmity. From the Saxon and Dutch 
PE | | Fremb'd, 


North Country Words. 3t 
Fremb'd, advena exterus, alienigena, a Stranger or 
Alien, from the Prepoſition Fram ; Ira from. 


Frim; Handſome, rank, well-liking, in good 
Caſe, as a frim Tree or Beait, i. e. a thriving Tree 


or Beaſt. A Yallico Frum : vel forts ab AS. F remian, 


ber prodeſſe. 


To Hiſt; to traſt for a Time. Friſten in Dutch, | 
is to give Reſpit, to make a Truce. Ab AS, Fyrſtan : : 


ejuſdem ſignifications. = 
Frough; Looke, fpungy : Frough Wood, brittle. 


A Fruggan; the Pole with wien 2 flr Alhes 


in the Oven, 
A Frundele; two Pecks. 


A Fudder; a Load. It relates properly to Lead, : 


and ſignifies a certain Weight, viz. eight Pigs, or 


fixteen hundred Pounds, from the High Dutch Fuder, 
1870 ins a Cart-Load. Hoc forte (mquit Skinner) 


| Teut. F uehren, vebere , » ducere, & jamtandem 
anne credo Lat. ve ber. 
Tutes; Cheſh. Locks of Hair, 3 

Where Fured you? Cumb. Whither went you? 


Fugen or Fuxen; Nouriſhment, the fame with 
| Fizon or Friſon uſed in Suffolk, fienifying there the 
natural Juice, or Moiſture of any thing, the Heart 
and Strength of it. Elſewhere, it fignifies Plenty, 
Abundance, and 1 is a 9 French Word. Vid. Skinner. 


G. 


H E Gale or r Guile diſh ; ; the Tun- diſh. Cail. I 


clear; a Tub for Wort. 


The Gail or Guile- Fat; . the Vat in which the 


er is wrought up. 


Cain; Net. Applied to Things 1 convenient, to 
Perſons active, expert, to a way near, ſhort. 4 | ny 


Word is uſed in many Parts of Exgland. 


A Colh bunt; the Iron Bar in Chimneys, on 


which the Pot-hooks or Recæans hang, a Trammel. 


A Cang; 
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A Gang; a Row or Set v. g. of Teeth, or the 
like. 105 is in this Senſe a general Word all over 
England. 
To Gang; to g0 0 or walk, from the Low Dutch 
Gangen ; both originally from the Saxon Gan, ſignify- 
ing to go. 
Io Gare; to make, cauſe or force; 5 from the 
Daniſh Word Gior, to make. 
A Garth ; a Yard or Backſide, a Crofts. from the 
Saxon Geard, a Yard. Hence Garden. 
SGarxil; Hedging - wood. 
A Gate; a Way or Path: In Len Dutch, Gat. 


uſed for the Street of a Town. Hence the Names 


= — grave gate, &c. Porta is a Barr. 
1 A Gaveleck; a Pitch, an Iron Bar to enter Stakes 
q into the Ground. or the like Uſes. 


_ Cellar. A Ther: ſtall. 
| To Gauſter; as Gertler. vid. Southern Words. 
. A Gaule; Lanc. a Leaver; as AS. Geafle, Pa- 

1 * ga, Vectis. 
| aa Hand; Left. Hand. 1 ſuppoſe from 
| Gaucbe. 


tion of the Word. 
is to jecer. 


dreſſec. 
A Ciblon; a Nut- hook. 
A Gib Hall; a Quarter-ſtaff. 
Giddy; mad with Anger. The Word Giddy l 


a Metaphor, unconſtant, Gidd). beaded 3 but not to 


In Daniſh Gade: From the Saxon Gan, to go. It is 


of Streets in York, Stone gate, Peter- gate, Wanum 
gate, &c. And ſo in Leiceſter, Fe Kale, Bel- 


A Gauniry; That on which we ſet Barrels in a 5 


A Garton or Goan 4 Cheſh A Sal by Contrac- 
Þ | 7 > Chybe or Gibe to ſcold. Elſewhere to Gite 


To Geer or Gear; to dreſs Suh bear neat 


common all England over, to ſignify Dizzy, or by 
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ſignify * or intoxicated with Anger; in which 
Senſe the Word Mad i is elſewhete uſed. 

Gilders; Snares. 

A Gimmer-lamb 3 An Ew-lamb; "fs q a Gam- 
mer-lamb Games i is a Contraction of God- mother, 


and is the uſual Compellation of the common Sort of 


Women. A Gelt-gimmer ; a barren Ewe, 
Gin, Gif; In the old Saxon is Gif, from whence 


the Word Vis made per aphereſi in litere G. Gif, from 


the Verb Gifan, dare, and is as much as Dato. 
Glad, Is ſpoken of Doors, Bolts, Sc. that go 


: ſmoothly and looſely, 


Glave or Glafe; EY Glevering | 15 generally 
uſed for flattering with ſmooth Speech. A glaveriig 


Fellow, a ſmooth: tongued, flattering Fellow. 


To Glafer, or Glaver ; Cheb. To flatter. 
Glatton; Welſh flannel. 


 Globd, "Cbohh. Wedded to, fond of. 
Cotten: d; Chefh. Surpriſed, ſtartled, 
To be glum; To look ſadly, or ſourly, to frown, 


_ contracted from Gloomy; a Word common to the 
Vulgar, both in the North and South. 


To Gly or Glee; Lincolnſb. to look aſquint. Tini 
en diſtortis oculis inſtar Strabonis contueri, forteab A S. 


Gleyan, Belg. Gloeyen, Teut. Gluen, igneſcere, can- 


deſcere, g. d. incenſis & pre ira flammaniibas oculis con- 


f ſpicere. Skinner. 


To Goam; To oraly, of claſp. In Yorkfhire to 


mind, or look at. We pronounce it Gaum and 
n Gauve, and ſpeak it of Perſons that unhandſomely N 


gaze or look about them. Mr. Brokesby. 
Goulans, 4. d. Goldins; Cor-narigold. In the 


South we uſually call Marygolds how 5.5 -8o1ds ; from 
the Colour of the Flower. 


A Gol; A Ditch, Lincolnſb. Lacuna fort. 4 i Beg. 


SGouw, Agger, Aguagium, vel d Fr. G. Jaule, Gaiole, 
Latin? Caveola, quoniam ubi in foſſam, ſcrobem ſeu lacu- 
3 nam ” ugu/mod, incidimus, ea e cavea aut carcere 


LO , 


34 Worth Country Words. 
detinemur, &c. Skin. Hence a Gully and Gullet, a 
little Ditch 3 and Gullet, the Throat; or rather from 
the Latin Gula ; from whence, perchance, Gool tfelt' 
may be derived, 

Gooſe graſs, Gooſe-tanſie: 3 Argentina. Called allo 
by ſome Anſerina, becauſe eaten by Geeſe. 
: F 1. full; As much as Jou can hold i in your 
Fi 
A Goppen full; A Veepſen. Vid. South Words. 
Coppths Proud, pettle, apt to take Exception, 


_ Griſly, Ugly; from Grize, Swine, Griſly uſually 


ſignifies ſpeckled of black and white, from Griſeus. 


Guizen'd ; Spoken of Tubs or Barrels that aK 


through Drought. 


Gypſies; Springs that break forth ſometimes on tht 
Woulds in Yorkſhire, They are look*d upon as a 
Prognoſtick of Famine or Scarcity. And no wonder 

in that ordinarily they come after abundance of Rain. 
Greathly ee Tewardiy. In Greath; 4 


Well 
 Grath; Aſſured, confident. 


G1ees, or Gele Stairs; from the 180 Gras, 


and both from the Latin Cradus. In Norfolk they 
call them Grifſens. 
To Griet, or Greet; To weep, or cry; ; it ſeems 


to come from the Halian Gridare, to cry, or weep. 
Vox Scotts uſutatiſſima, To Greet and Yow!l, Cumb. 
Fo weep and Cry. For Yow!, in the South, they 


8 lay yawl. 


A Grip, or Griße; A little Ditch, or „Fresch ; 
Hoſſula ab AS. Græp, Foſſula, cuniculus. This 


Word is of general Uſe all over England. 
A Grove; Lincolyſhire, a Ditch, or Mine; a Belg. 


 Groeve, foſſa, to grove; to e a Be, . Graven, 


faodere. 
Grout; Wort of the aſt runing. Skinner makes it 
to lignify condimentum cereviſiae, muſtum cerevifie, ab 


AS. Grut. Ale before it be fully brewed, or tod, 


new Ale. It hgmhcs aito Millet, EE 1 


3 


— 


as 
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1 Grow ; L am troubled. 
To Growze; To be chill he ſore the begining of an 
Ague. fit. 

Io Guill; To dazzle ſpoken of the Eyes. Ch. | 
A Gun; A great F lagon of AR, fold for three- 
Pence, or F our- 12 


Hack. Lincdyſh, FO ab A'S. Hege Hzp, 
'A Sepes, Septum, vel Hæca, Beg. Heck. Peſ⸗ 
ſulus, repagulum, vel Locus repagulis ſeu cancellis clau- 
ſus; nobis autem parum de flexo ſenſu Hani conditoriam, 

ſeu Preſepe cancellatum ſignat; d Rack. Skinner. 
..- eien Mattock made only! with 
one, and that a broad end. 
It Haggles; It hails, Var. Dial. ah A 8. legal, 
Hagle, Grands. ; 
Hagbes; Haws; 4 Var. Dial. a AS. | Hogan, 
Haus. i C 
To hate; To ſneak, or witer, 1 
Hany; Wanton, unruly ; ſpoken of a Hort, or 

the like, when Provender pricks him. 

To Happe To cover for Warmth, from Heap, 
as I ſuppole, to heap Cloaths on one. 

Happa, Hap ye; Think you? 

To harden; as, The Markets hardens. 1.2. Tüte 
grow dear. 

A Harl; A Mitt. 

 Hariff and Catchweed ; Goofe: greaſe, Aparine. 

Harn,; Cumb. Brains. * 

A Sea Harr; Lincolnſh. T. ebe a mari ingruens, 8 
| forte ab AS. Hærn, Huſtrum, Gſtus, Skin. 
A Harry -gaud 3 A Rigsby, a wild Girl. 

_ Hart-claver Melilot. 

A Haſpas, or e Lad; | berween a Man 
and a Boy. I 
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36 North Country Words. 
Haltle; Cheſh. Wild, ſkittiſh, harmful. Tie the 


_ battle Ky by the Horn, i. e. The ſkittiſh Cow. 


A Hattock ; A Shock, containing twelve Sheaves 


collum. 
An Hauſt, « or Hoſte; 3 A dry Cough. T boſe, * 
cough, from the Low Dutch Word Fheſten, to cough, 


and Hoeſt, a Cough 3 ab A §. Hwoſtan, 1101 Ire, to 
cough. 
It hazes; It miſles, or rains ſmall Rain. 


| To Hoſe, or Hauſe, To hug, or carry in the 
: * to embrace. 


To Heald; As when you pour out of a Pot. 


A Bed. bealing ; Derb. A Coverlet; it is alſo called 
bine a Hylling in many Places. To heal ſigni- 
fes to cover in the South. Vid. SuS; from t che Saron 1 


Word Helan, to hide, cover, or heal. 


be Heck; The. Door. "Steck the Heck. Hence : 
Hatch cum afpirat., 
An Heck; A Rack for Cattle to feed at. Vid. 
Hack. ; 25 


A = Bo 
An Helm; A Hove). 1 ſuppoſe, as it is a Co- 


vering, under which any thing is ſet. Hence a Hel- 


met, a Covering of the Head; ab AS. Helan. 
Heloe, or Helau ; Baſhful; A Word of common 


; LUCY Held, in the old Saxon, ſignifies Health, Safety. 


A Henting; one that wants good MEG: that 


behaves himſelf clowniſhly. 


 Heir-looms;z Goods left in an Houſe, as it were by 
way of Inheritance. Some ſtanding Pieces of Houl- 
hold Stuff, that go with the Houſe. F rom Heir and 
Loom, i. e. any Utenſil of Houſhold Stuff. 
Heppen, or Hey; Neat, handſome, Yorkfh, Skin 


ner expounds it dexter, Kits, and faith it is uſed in 


Lin. 


8 of Corn. ; 
Haver; Cumb. rt. Oats; 1 it is a Low Dutch © 
"Wane. - 

The . or Hoſe; The Throat ; ab 4 S. Hals, 4 
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Norib Country Words. 3 
Lincolnſhire, fort. Ab AS. Hæplic, compar, vel pa- 
tins Beg. Hebbelick, habilis, decens, aplus ; vel q. d. 
Helply, i. e. helpful. 

Heiter; Eager, earneſt, keen, 
Hubt; called ab AS. Haten, gehaten, Pocatus 2 
Verbo Hatan dicere, jubere, 7. ent. — nominari, 
" cluere. . 
To bigbt; Cumb. To promiſe, or vow; as alſo 
the Saxon Verb Hatan ſometimes ſignifies, teſte Sum- 
nero im Diftionario-Saxonico- Latino-Anglico, ſo it ſeems 
to be uſed in the Eng//h Meetre of the fourteenth 
Verſe of Pſalm cxvi. I to the Lord will pay my Vows, 
which J to him behight. So alſo it is uſed in Chaucer, 
for promiſed, 
Hind: berries; Raſp-berries ; ab AS. Hindberlan, 
N fic dicta, quia interbinnulos & cer vos, i. e. in 
Sylvis & ſaltibus creſcunt. 
Hine; Hence, Cumb. Var. Dial. | 
ine of a while; ere long; 4. d. behind, or after : 
2 while. 
A Hippi. bold. or „ e K place where People 
ſtay to chat in, when they are ſent of an Errand. 
The Hob ; The back of the Chimney. 
Hod; Hold. Var. Dial. 
Hole; Hollow, deep! ; an bole Diſh, oppoſed to : 
ſhallow. e 
A tg, A Sheep of a Year old; uſed alſo in 
Norchampton and Leiceſter Shires, where they allo 
call it a Hoggrel. 
Heco, be; In the North-weſt Parts of England, moſt 
frequently uſed for foes ab A S. leo, Hio, 4 Lal. 
Ea fortaſſe. 
A Hop; A Meaſure, containing a Peck, or Nu. 
ter of a Strike. Yorkſhire. 

A Hoppet; A little Handbaſket. Ne 6 an & 
Corbe, faith Sinner, addila term. dim. & aſperam 
caninam literam r prof ter eu phoniam eligendo, & quod 
Ja Fan eft C initiali in Spiritum & B in P mutando, 
| C3 Horſe- 
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ee Heads of Knapweed ſo called, q. 
| Knopweed, 


The Houſe; The Room called the Hall, 

A Gil-houter ;, Cheſh. An Owl. 

Hure; Hair; Var. Dial. 

To hype at one; To pull the Mouth awry , to a 


one a Miſchief, or Diſpleaſure. An Ox 1 Is alſo ſaid to 
ber t that Na with his Horn. 5 : 


>. 


MY Oaten Bread made into great Loaves. 


e ; Larth- nut, Bulbocaſtanum, 
K. 


Ale, or - Cats x turn, vicem, e 
Kale, or Keal, for Pottage. Vide Cale. | 


" Kazzardly ; Cattle ſubje& to dye, hazardous, ſub- 
ject to Caſualties. 


A Keale; Lincolnſb. a Cold, ta 15 d i frigre couratia, 
ob AS. — Frigeſcere. To 


7 The Jaum of the Door, the ſide Poſt. This 
Word is alſo uſed in the South, where they ſay the 
Jaum of the Chimney 3 from the French Jambe, bg- 
_ nifying a + pg 
Fimmer,s; Jointed Hinges ; ; in other Parts called 
Wing hinges, 35 
l To It; to reproach, ro ſpeak in of another, uſed 
verbally. 

 Inuom-barley ; Such Barley as is ſown the ſecond 
Crop after the Ground is fallowed. 

An Ing; A common Paſture, a Meadow, a Word : 
| borrowed from the Danes, bg, in that Language, 
ſignifying a Meadow. 
Irgle; Cumb. Fire, a Blaze, or Flame, 2 Lat, 
Jams. 
To Inſenſe To inform, a pretty Word, uſed 
about Sheffield in Norkfhire. | 
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North Country Words. 39 
To Kedge; To fill one s ſelf with Meat. A Kedge- 
Belly; Helluo. 


To keeve a Cart; Cbeſb. To overthrow it, or to 


turn out the Dung. 
To ken; To know; as! ken him not; ; ab As. 


 Kennan. Ken is commonly uſed of viewing, or Pro- 
ſpect with the Eye. As far as I can ken, i. e. As far 
as the Sight of my Eye can reach z and ſo out of Ken, 
I. e. out of Sight. 


Kenſpected; Marked or branded 7014 inf 5111, 5 


7. d. maculatus ſeu maculis diſtinfius ut cngnoſcatur; ab 


_ AS. Kennan ſcire & Specce macula, Skinner. 


To rep; To boken ; ſpoken when the Breath is 


ſtopt upon one's being ready to vomit. Allo to » th n 
: Ball, is to catch it, to keep it from falling. 


 Kickle, or Kitile; uncertain, doubtful; when a 


: Man knows not his own Mind. 


To keppen, To hoodwink. . 55 
A Ketty Cur, A naſty, Aung Fellow, e 
A Kid; A ſmall Faggot of Underwood, or Bruſh- 


wood, forle 4 cedendo, 4.4. faſciculus lign 28 : 
Skinner. 


A Kiderow x A Place for a fucking C Calf to be in. 
Cheſhire. 

Kilps; Pot- hooks. 

A Kimnel, or Kemlin ; A Powdering Tub. 

To Kink; It is ſpoken of Children when their 


Breath is long ſtopped thro? eager crying, or cough- 
ing. Hence the Kink- cough, called in other Places 
the Chin-cough, by adding an Aſpirate. 


A Kis; or milking Pail like a Churn, With two 


Ears, and a Cover, 4 Bel. Kitte. 


A Kite; A Belly. Cub. 
To klick up; Lincolnſb. to catch up, celeriter corri- 


Pere; neſcio an a Belg, Klacken. 


Klutſen, Ruatere z vel d Latino clepere, loc a . 
rc «able, Skinner. ; 


x = 
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To knack; To ſpeak finely. And it is uſed of 
| fach as do ſpeak 3 in the Southern Dialect. F 
A Knyhile Man; An active or ſkilful Man. I 
ſuſpect it to be the fame with Niz/e, 

A Knoll; A little round Hill, ab AS, Cnolle. 
The top or cop of a Hill, or Mountain. 

A kony Thing; A fine Thing. Rp 

He; Kine, Var, Dial, 

Kirk ; Church, xvezaxoy. 

 Kyrkmaſter ; Church- warden. 


1 


O Lake; To play; a Word common to all 
7 the North Country; vel (inquit Skinnerus) ab 

of S. Plzgan, ludere, rejeclo P. æ Dipthong. in ſimpl. 
4 & g in c vel ł mutatis, vel d Teuton. & Belg. Lachen 

ridere vel quod ceteris longe veriſimilius eft à Dan. Lee- 


ger ludo. Ideo autem bæc vox in Seplentrionali Angliæ 


regione, non in alis invaluit, quia Dani illam partem 
pPrimam invaſerunt & penitus occupdrunt, uno vel allero 


| ſeculo priuſquam reliquam Angliam ſubjugarunt. 


The Langot of the Shoe; The Latchet of the 
Shoe, from Languet Lingula, a little Tongue or 


A 
Land ; Urine, Piſs; it is an antient Saxon Word 


uſed to this Day in Lancaſbire, Semner. We tay 


| Lant, or Leint. 
TY, To leint Ale; To put Urine into it to make it 
ſtrong. 
Laneing; They wil! give i no laneing, T4 they 
: will divulge it. 
Lare; Learning, Scholarſhip. . Var, Dial. 


Lat. q. late, ſlow, tedious, lat Week let Wea- : 


ther; wet, or otherwiſe, unſeaſonable Weather. 
A Laib is alſo called a Lat in the Northern Dia- 
lect. 

La ; Catching, g infeing, 


To 
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To late; Cumb. to ſeek. 
A Lathe; A Barn, fort. d verbo Lade, qua frugibus 


oneratur, Skinner, fort. 


Laibe; Eaſe, or Reſt, ab A 8. Latian ; aifferre, 


targare, cundtari. 


Lathing; Entreaty, or Itviration, You need no La- 


thing; you need no Invitation or Urging ; z ab AS. 


Geladhian, to bid, invite, deſire to come. 
The Lave; all the reſt, Cumb. 


A Lawn; a Place in the midſt of a <P free 
from Wood, a Laund in a Park, 4 F. G. TORT; | 
Hiſp. L. anda; inculla Planities. 


Lazy; Naught, bad. 


Leach, Hard-work ; which cauſes le Acbe in the 


Workmen⸗ $ Joints, frequent among our Miners in the BY 
Neth. 


A Leadden, 004 Lidden; A Noiſe or "Dia; ab 4 o 


Hlydan, clamare; garrire, tumultuari, to make a 
Noiſe, or Out- cry, to babble, to chatter, to be tu- 
multuous; Hyd, Tumult, Noiſe. 
To lean nothing; To conceal nothing, J. leave 
nothing; or from the old Saxon Word Leanne, o 
ſhun, avoid, decline, 


To lar; To learn. Var. Dial. 


Leatb; Ceaſing, Intermiſſion; as, No Leath if 


Pain; from the Word leave, no leaving of Pain. 
Lec on; pour on more Liquor, v. g. 


Leeten you; Cheſh, Make yourſelf, pretend z 
| be. You are not ſo mad as you leeten you. 


| Leethwake ;, Limber, pliable. 


Lats; Nomination to Offices in Elefticn ; $ often | 


uſed in Arſhbiſhop Spotwood's Hiſtory, 9. Lots. 


Lejtal ; Saleable, that weighs well in the Hand, = 
that is heavy 1n lifcing, from the Verb Lift, as [ 5 
| * 


To lib; To geld. A Libher, a Sow: gelder. 
Linge ; Limber, 
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To iy; To lie, Var. Dial. it is near the Saxon 
Licgan, to lie. 

Ling; Heath, Erica, Yorkſhire. 

To lippen; to rely on, or truſt co. Stor. 

Lither;, Lazy, idle, ſlotliful. A Word of gene- 


ral Uſe, ab AS. Lidh. Liedh. Leni. Alludit Gr. 


Aus lævis, glaber, & urès ſimplex, tenuis, Skinner. 
L.itbing, Cbeſb. Thickening, ſpoken of a Pot of 
Broth, as Lithe the Pot, 1. e. put Oatmeal into it. 

A Lite: A few, a little, per 9 

To lite on; to rely on. 

A Tien; A Garden. 

To lit; To colour, or dye; 2 liaendo fi fup. ("EY 


A Loe; A little round Hill, a great Heap of Stones, 
ab AS, Læwe, Agger, acervus, cumulus, tumulus, 
a Law, Low, Loo, or high Ground, not ſuddenly 
riſing as an Hill, but by little and little, tillable alſo, 
"and without Wood. Hence that Name given - 
many Hillocks and Heaps of Farth, to be found in 
all Parts of England, being no other but ſo much : 
congeſted Earth, brought in a Way of Burial, uſed | 
of the antients, thrown upon the Bodies of the Dead. F 


 Somner in Diftion. Saxon. 


A Loom; An Inftrument, or Tool in general. 8 


Cheſp. Any Utenſil, as a Tub, Se. 


Loerl; 9. Lord, Gaffer, Lacy, Sammer, uſed -_ 


in the Peak of Dernſbire. | 
A Loop; An Hinge of a Door. 
To be, Lincoln. To leap, Var. Dial. 


A Ly; A Flea, ab AS. Loppe, from leaping. 
Lops. and Lice, ee in the South, i. e. F leas and 


@ > 
and curdles of irſelf, Hence a lopperd Slut. 


Lowe ; Flame; and to /owe, to flame, from the 


High Dutch Lobe. 


Lopperd Milk ; Such as ſtands h long till it fours 5 


A Lilly-low ; A Belliblciz, a comfortable Blaze. 
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To Lowk; i. e. To weed Corn, to look out 


| Weeds ; fo in other Countries, to look one's _ 


i. e. to look out Fleas or Lice there. 
A Tout; A heavy, idle Fellow); to lowt is a ge- 
neral Word for cringing, bowing down the Body; 


They were very low in ther Lowlings. 


A Lown, or Loan; the fame with a Low, or 


more general for an ill-conditioned Perſon. The 
Scots fay, a fauſſe, i. e. falſe Loon. 2 
The Zyfe; The open Hand. 


N. 
p O mas; 3 To dreſs careleſly ; 2 are Slatterns, 


Mam-ſworn ;, torſworn. 
o maddle ; To. be fond. She maddles of this 


Fellow, ſhe 1 18 fond of him. She! is (as \ we lay) mad = 
gl: am, 


Make; Match; ds; . 


Maca; a Peer, an Equal, a Companion, Conſort, 


Mate. 


To mantle, Kindly to embrace. 


A Marrow, A Companion, or Fellow. A —_ 


of Gloves, or Shoes are not Marrows, i. e. Fellows, 


Vox generalis. 


Mauks, Makes, Maddocks : ; Maggors by Variation 


of Dialect. 


Mauls ; Mallowes. Var. Dial. 
A Maund; A Hand-baſket with two Lids, a 


48. Mand, Fr. G. Mandt. Tal. Madia, corbis 
 anſatus, utrumgque d Lat. Manus quia propter anſas 


manu commode circum ferri voll, Skinner. lt is uſed | 
_ alſo in the South, 


Meath, Vox agro Tinealy. uſttal ih ima, ut BY dici- 


mus, I gave thee the Meath of the buying, i. e. libi 


oplionem & plenariam poteſtatum pretii ſeu emptionis fa- 
cio, ab AS. Mædh, Mehr, Medgh, Megen, Po- 


tentia, Poiefas 3 due & verbo Magan, Poſſe, Skinner. 


My 
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My Meaugh , My Wive's — or Siſter” 0 


Husband. 


Meedleſs ; Unruly. SLE He 
Meet or Meile; Meaſure. Vox general. Meet now, 


Juſt now. 5 
Meeterly, Monberh, Meederly; Handſomely, 
_ modeſtly z as ow Meeterly, from moet, fit. We uſe - 


it for maifferently, mediocriter, as in that Proverb, 
Mieeterly as Maids are in Fairneſs. Mr. Br, 


A Mell; A Mallet, or Beetle. Malleus. 


Meny ; AF amily; as we be fix or ſeven a Meny, 
i. e. fix or ſeven in Family, from the antient French, 
Meſnie, ſignifying a Family, v. Skinner. Hence 4 
menial Servant. 4 
Menſeful;  Comely, graceful, crediting a Man. 
” Yorkſhire. 18 Ls 


 Merrybauks , 1 cold Poſſet. Derb. 


A Mel; A Strike, or four Pecks, ab 45. Mo- 
| dius, in Yorkſhire two Strike, : 


 Mickle > Much. 


3 Midding ; A Duoghill ; i it 1s an antient Saxon 5 
Word; d nomine mud forte. e 
"= Midge; A Gnat, ab AS. Mycg, Mycge, 
Belg. Mugge, Teut. . Dan. Myg. Omnia d 
Lat. Mei. * 


Milkneſſa; A Dairy. 
Mill. holms; Watry Places about a Mill Dam. 


|  Mikoyn, Lancaſo. Greenfiſh, fort. a milvo q pil 5 
cis miluinus. | 


To mint at a thing ; to: aim at it, to have a Mind | 
| to _ 


To ming at one; To mention, ab 4 by Mynegune, 


an Admonition, warning, or minding 3 ſo it is uſually 
ſaid, I had a minging, 1 ſuppoſe of an Ague, or the 
= like Diſeaſe ; z that is, not a perſect Fit, but ſo much 

as to put me in Mind of it. 
A Minginater ; One that makes ak: it ia 
ruſtick Word uſed in ſome Part of Yorkfhire 3 cor- 

rupted, berchance, from Engine. I 


IIIa 
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Milreed deſcried; this, I ſuppoſe, is alſo only 


a ruſtick Word, and nothing elſe but the Word defe 


cried corrupted. 
Miſtetcht ; That hath got an il Habit, Property, 


or Cuſtom. A Miftetcht Horſe. I ſuppoſe q. Miſ- 


teacht, miſtaught, unleſs it come from tetch, for diſ- 


taſt, as is uſually ſaid in the South, he took a 7 eich; a 
Diſpleaſure or Diſtaſt ; this Tech ſeems to be only a 
Variation of Dialect for touch, and zechey for touchy ; | 
very inclinable to Diſpleaſure, or Anger. 


A Mizy; A Quagmire. 
Molter ; The Toll of a Mill, 4 Latino Mola. 
Mores; i. e. Hills; hence the hilly Part of Staf- 


for dſbire is called the Morelands; hence alſo the Coun- 
ty of Weſtmoreland had its Name, 4. The Land, or 
. Country of the Weſtern Mores or 1 

Hills in the North are called Mores ; as Stainſmores, 

Sc. from the old Saxon Word Mer, a Hill or 
Mountain. : 
To Meer, To 0 rot, or r contract 8 


perhaps from g gathering Mole 3 as a Me ofterd Tree, : 
a Moſterd Tooth. 


Iills; and many 


Welly Moyder'd ; Almoſt ditracted. Cbeſb. 
Muck ; Lincolnſh. Moiſt, wet, à Belg. Muyck, 


Mollis, lenis, milis. Mollities enim bumiditatem Jequi- 
tur. Elſewhere Muck ſignifies Dung, or Straw that 
lies rotting, which is uſually very moiſt. Hence thoſe 
proverbial Similies, As wet as Muck, Muck-wet. 
_ Myugwort in the Eaſt Riding of Narkfhire, is the 
' uſual Word for common Wormwood ; tho? they 
have there abundance of Artemilia which they call 


Motherwort. 
Mullock; Dirt, or Rubbiſh. 


Mur; Dark; Murklins; in hs 7" a FI IPL 01 
2 Morck, Fuſes, Morcker; 3 infuſco; ; ilem tenebræ. 5 1 
Occurrit & Ant. Lat. Murcidus, Murcus, que Feſta 


idem ſonant quod ignavus, mers. This Word | is alſo 
; Weg 1 in the South, but more rarely. 


To £ 
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To mart i Fo crumble. 


A Murth of Corn; Abundance of Corn. Forte à 
More. | 


| 


Kg or Neap; A Piece of Wood that hath. 
A Two or three Feet, with which they bear up 
the Fore part of a laded Wain. This was the Furca 
of the antient Romans, thus difcribed by Plutarch, 
Eun Dradev 6 Ths dpdZats dp, which I/. Caſaubon, 


Exercit. 16. $ 77. thus interprets, Significat eſſe lignum 


diviſum in allero extremo in duo cornua, quod ſubjicitur = 
 lemoni laiſſtri, quoties volunt aurige reflum ſtare plau- 
firum oneratum. Furca was uſed in ſeveral kinds of 
Puniſhments. V. Coſaubon. thid. Pag. 443. Edit. 


5 Trance. 


about Sheffield in Yorkſhire. 
Maſb or Neſh, Waſhy, tender, weak, rilling, 


Skinner makes it proper to Worceſterſhire, and to be 


the ſame in Senle and Original with Nice. But I am 
{ure it is uſed in many other Counties, I believe all 


over the North-weſt Part of Exgland, and alſo in the 
Midland, as in Warwickſhire. As for the Erymology 
of it, it is doubtleſs no other than the antient Saxon 
Word Neſe, 6gmtying ſoſt, tender, delicate, effe- 


minate, tame, gentle, mild. Hence our Neſcook, 
in the ſame Senſe, i. e. a Tenderiing, Somner. 


Nearre, Lincoln in ule for nearher : 4 A §. Ner- 


ran, poſterior. 


„ Auer A Neive or Nice; 35 K Fiſt. . 5 
A Neckabout ; Any Woman' 35 Neck Linnen. EN 


Sheffeld. 


My Neme; My Goſlip, my Compere, Parc 


ire. v. Fame. © 
Netherd; Starved with Cal 
Netting; Chamber-lee, Urin. 


A bt A Pocket Hankerchief, ſo called 


L 
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To 15 a _— To touch it. I did not nigh 
it; i. e. I came not nigh it. 


Nile; Handy, neat, handſome. Fort. ab 4 S. 


Nytlic, profitable, commodious. 


Nithing ; Much valuing, ſparing of, as nithing of 
his Pains  #. e. ſparing of his Pains. 


A Noggins A little Piggin being about a Pint, 


: a Tet. Noflel. 


Nor; Than; more nor L j. e. more than L 5 
To nate; To puſh, ſtrike, or goar with the Horn, 


as a Bull or Ram; ab AS. FI quſdem / $1 m_ 
LY Lancaſb. Sannner. 7 


A Note-heard ; A Neat- heard, Var. Dial. 
0. 


YE ; "Mellow; laden of Land. 
Oneder; v. Aunder. 


Orndorns ; ; Cumb. Afternoons — cor- 
rupted from Onederins. 


An Often of Land; an Ox-gang, which | in ſome 
Places contains ten Acts. in ſome more. It is but 
a Corruption of Ox-gang. 

Tooſe; To offer to do, to aim at, or n to 
do, O/jing comes to bolſing. Prov. Cheſh. I did not oſſe, 


or meddle with it, i.e. 1 did not — Sc. . ab 
| Auen. Autus 


Ouſen; Oxen., = 
An Overſwitcht Houſe-viſes i. 6. 4 Whore. A 


Ludicrous Word. 5 7 

An Ox-booſz ; An Ox- ſtall, or Cow- ſtall, where x 4+ 

they ſtand all Night in the Winter, Li 4 §. Boſh b. 
5 Præſepe, a Stall. lui, / fron 


An Oxler; An Te a Avilla. 


Pins 1. his Fanniers, c or Baſkets, SEED A Pig- 
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3 


E Par! + To. cloſe; joyn W agree. 
Prov. Weal and Woman cannot Pan, but wo 
and Women can. It ſeems to come from Pan in 


Buildings, which in our Stone Houſes is that Piece 
of Wood that lies upon the Top of the Stone Wall, 


and muſt cloſe with it, to which the Bottom of the 


Spars are faſtned; in Timber Buildings in the South, 
it is called the Raſen, or Reſen, or Reſening. 


Parilets; Ruffs, or Bands for Women. Cheſh. | 


Vetus vox (inquit Skinnerus) pro Sudario, praſertim 
quod circa collum geſtatur. Minſhew dictum putat quaſi 
Fortelet, quod circumfertur, vel, ut meliuus divinat 


Cowel, d verbo, to A uy facile ſeparatur d a e, 
1 Skinner. . 


A Pate; A Brock or Badger; ; it is alſo a | general ö 


Word for the Head. Peat in the North is uled for 
Turf digged out of Pits, and Turf appropriated to 


the Top-rurf, or Sod; but 1 in Cambridge, &c. Feat 
goes by the Name of Turf 


A mad Paſh; A Mad-brain. Cheſh. 3 
A Pelt; A Skin; ſpoken chiefly of Sheep Skins 


when the Wool is off, from Pellis, Lat. The Pelt= | 
rot is when Sheep dye for Poverty or ill keeping. 


Pelt is a Word much uſed in Falconry for the Skin of 


a Fowl ſtuft, or the Carcaſe itſelf of a dead Fowl, to 
throw out to a Hawk. 


' Peale the Pot; cool the Pot. 
Peed; Blind of one Eye; he your he looks with 


one Eye. 


Peeviſh; Witty, 1 Ee. 

A Penbauk; A Begger's Can. 

A Pet and a Pet Lamb; A Cade Lamb. 
Pettle ; Pettiſn. Var. Dial. 

To Pie: To fich. 


A Pin- panniebiy Fellow; A covetous Miſer : ; that 
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Py Pizgin ; A little Pail or Tub, with an erect 

Handle. 

e Pein to tell; Ie; is difficult to tell, ab 

A S., Fm. © 
A Pingle; A ſmall Croft or Picle. 

A Plect; A Place, Lorkſh. Lane. ab AS. Place, a 
Street, A Face, 

A Poke ; A Sack, or Ba iT, It is a acnerah Word 
in this Senſe Al over England, tho? moltly uſed ludi- 

_ crouſly, as are Gang, and Keal, Sc. . becauſe bor- 
rowed of the Northern People. Hence Pocket, a lit- 
tle Poke; and the Proverbs, To buy a Pig in a Poke, 
and when the Pig is profered, hold ope the Poke, Mr. 
Brokeſby informs me, that with them in the Faſt 
Riding of Zorkfbire, the Word Sack is appropriated 

to a Poke that holds four Buſhels ; and that Poke is 

a general Word for all Meaſures ; 3 hence a 3 
a three Buſhel Poke, Sc. 

DPDoops; Gulps in drinking. popple, Cockle. 5 
To pole the Cloaths off ; To kick all off; to 
puſh, or put out, from the French Poufer, or Poſe er, 
pulſare, or Jonere, to put. : 

_ Prattily, Softly. 

_ Prich; Thin drink. 

A Princoct; A pert, forward Fellow. Mir: thew,” 
Deflidit a a Pracex, q. d. Adeleſrens pracects ingen i; 
quod lieèt non abſurdum fit, lumen quia ſeng Minus diſ- 
crepat, prto potins dictum quaſi jam primum Galits, 
gui ci. non ita pridem pubertatem attigit, & recens LP 
hers ſtimulos percepit, Skinner. 

Pulle; Fat, full; ufually ipoken of Corn, Fruit, 
and the like. It is oppoſite to fantome. _ 8 
A Pult; A Hole of ſtanding Water; is uſed alio 
tor a S! ough or Plaſh of forme Depth. 1 
„ Puttock Candle. the leaft 1 un 1 tne Pound, put i in 
to make Weight. 


D TE 
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EO 
HE Queſt of an Oven; the Side thereof. Pies 
are faid to be queſted, whoſe Sides have been 


cruſhed by each oben or "I e to them as FTE. : 
o be leſs aked. 5 


30 Rack, or Reck; * care, never ract you; 

i. 6. Take you no Thought or Care. From * 1 
antient Saxon Word Recc, care, and Reccan, to care | 
for. Chaucer hath recketh, for caretl. Hence | * 
Nelchlaſß, and Retchleſſneſs, for careleſs, and care- "| 


75 leſmeſs; as in the Saxon. 


Race, Runnet, or Renning. Hence Racy, ſpoken 


PPP „ 
Lo rait Timber ; And ſo Flax = Hemp, to put - 
e a Fond or Ditch, to water it, to harden, or 5 
ſeafon it. 8 © 


Kadi, J Windings of the Wall, LT 
4 o rame; To reach; perchance from Rome. 


Raſh , It is ſpoken of Corn in the Straw, that is R 

1 dry that it eaſily durſes out, or falls out of the HE 

Straw with handling it. Vox ee videtur 'Ovoyelors- Yo G 

enen. = . 
To rauk ; To ſcratch. A rauk wich a Pin. Per- = 72 

Chance only a Variation of Dialect for rake. . Pa 


Redſbanks; Arſmart. | © *þ 
To reet; To wear away. His Sickneſs will ret 5 
bim; chat is, ſo waſte him as to kill him. 2 
EKeckans; Hooks ro hang Pots or Kettles on over 1 
. 3 
To reem; To cry, n ob AS. Hreman, 1 
 Phrare, clamare, ejulare, to weep with crying and or 
"DOING, Hream, ejulatus. : 


To 
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10 rejumble ; Lincoln. as it rejumbles upon my Slo- 
mach, Fr. G. 11 regimbe ſur mon eſtomac, 1. e. calci- 
trat. Sic autem dicimus ubi cibus in ventriculo fluftuat 
& nauſeam parit. Verb. aut Fr. G. & Prep. Re, & 17. 
G. Jambe, I. Gamba ortum ducit. Skinner. 

To remble Lincoln. To move, or remove, g. 4 
Remobiliare, 


A Reward, or good Rapord A 9500 Colour, or 


Ruddineſs in the Face, uſed about Sheffield in Yorkfhire. 


Remy; Handſome, well. . — of Horſes, 


Cows, or --- 
To render; To ſeparate, diſperſe, Sc. VII ren- 


der them, ſpoken of ſeparating a Company. P er- 


chance from rending per paragogen. 


Renniſh ; Furious, paſſionate ; A renniſb Bedlam. $3 
To reul; To be rude, to behave ones ſelf unman- 


very. to rig. A reuling Lad; a Rigſby. 
Jon! To extol, or commend highly. 
"I'S rine 3 To n ab A §. Hrinan, to rouch, 
or feel. 

To ripple F lax ; To wipe off the Seed Veſſels. 

_ Rocky; Miſty 3 a Variation of Dialect for Rest). 
Reit is a general Word ſor a Steam or Vapour. 


Nops; Guts, q. Ropes, funes, In the South the 


Guts prepared and cut out for Black- puddings or 
: Links, are called Ropes, 


Ream-penny ; q. Rome-penny, which was formerly 


paid from hence to Rome, Peter-pence. He reckons 
ap his Ream-pennies, that is, tells all his Faults. 

A Rop; A Hoarſneſs. 

Notos y; Over-rank;, and Strong 3 ſpoken of Corn, 
or Graſs, 

To rowt, or rat; To Lowe like an Ox or Cow. 
The old Saxon Word Hrutan, ſignifies to ſnort, ſnore, 
or rout in ſleeping. 

To ruck; To ſcunt, or ſhrink down. 

' Runches, and Runchbells ; 3 Carlock When it is ory, 


| and withered, = 1 
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Ruinel; Pollard Wood; From runing up apace. 
le rutes it; Cheſh. ſpoken of a Child, he cries 
fiercely, i. e. he rowts it, he bellows. 


. Rynt ye; By your leave, ſtand handſomely. As, 


Rynt you Witch, quoth Beſſe Locket | to ber Acker, 
Proverb, Cheſbire. = 


| b 


Ackles ; ee faultleſs, without Crime, or 
Accuſation; a pure Saxon Word, from the 
Noun Sac, 'Saca, a Caule, Strife, Suit, Quarrel, Sc. 
and the Præpoſition leas, without. 

A Sagbe; i. e. a Saw. =” | 

Fo Jamme Milk; To put the 1 runing to it, o 
curdlle 1 | ET 

A Sart; A Shirt, 5 

Saugb, and Saif; Sallow. _ 

0 Saur. pool; "BO Too NR NG 

Scaddle ; That will not abide touching . 

of young Horſes that fly out. i . 

Scafe; Wild; ſpoken of Boys. Os — 

A Scarre; The Cliff of a Rock, ora naked Rock 
on the dry Land, from the Saxon Carre, cautes. 
This Word gave Denomination to the Town of 
Scarbor 2 Pot yu Tp Pot. ſhreds, or broken Pieces 


HE of Pots. 


A Serat 3 An Hermaphrodite ; uſed of Men, 
Beaits, and Sheep. | 


Scrogs 3 Blackthorn. „ 
Scroeby gra/s ;, Scurvy-graſs. Yar. AL: 
A Sean, Linceln. A kind of Net, Proculdulib 
coulrct. d Latino & Gr. Sugena. Skinger. 5 : 
 Seavesz Ruſhes; ſeavy Ground, ſuch as is over- 


1 grown with Ruſhes. 


A Seeing-glaſs ; A Looking. glaſs, 
Seer; Several, divers. be d hey. are gone i 
Ways. Perchance /cer is but a Contraction of ove 


Nt: 3 
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Sell; Self. 


Selt; Cheſh. Chance ; 15 but a ſelt whether it is 


but a Chance Whether. 

Semmit ; limber. 

To /etter ; To cut the Dew. hy of an Ox or Cow, 
into which they put Helleboraſter, which we call Set - 


 terwort, by which an Iſſue is made, whereout ill Hu: 


mours vent themſelves. - 
Senfy Not : Sign, Likelyhood, Appearance. 
Senſine; Cumb. Since then. Var. Dial. 
A Sbaſman, Shafmet, or Shaflment; The Meaſure 
of the Fiſt with the Thumb ſer up, ab AS. Seæft 
mund, Semipes. 
Thaw 1 3 Lincoln. Shamefacedneſs, ab A. Scande, 
confuſio, verecundia ; item abominatio, uomnis. 


Shandy! 3 Wild. 


To Sheal; To ſeparate, moſt uſed of Milk. 80 
to ſheal * Is to curdle it, to ſeparate the Parts | 


8 

To ſhear Clan ; To reap a 75 

No /hed ; No difference between Things; to ed, 
Lanc, to diſtinguiſh, ab AS. Sceadan to diſtinguſh, 
disjoin, divide, or ſever. Betis Scheyden, Schecden. 


Shed Riners with a Whaver. Cheſb. Winning any 


Calt that was very good, 2. e. ſtrike olf one that 


touches, Sc. v. Ryne. 


S hood; Oat hulls, Darbyſb. 
The Shot. fiagon, or Come again; which the Hoſt 


gives to his Gueſts it they drink above a Shilligg. 
Hard vp. 


A hippen; A Com houſe, ab 4 8. Scypene. (a- 


Jbulum, Bovile, a Stable, an Ox- ſtall. 
A Shirt band; Vorifh. A Band. 


Sib'd; A Kin; z 10 ſole fibd, nothing akin; NM. 
more ſibd than Sieve and Riddle, that grew both *n a 
Wood together. Prov. Cheſh.. Syb, or Sybbe, is an an- 


tient Saxon Won ' bgnifying Kindred, Alliance, 
Affinity. 
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oe: Sickerly.; ; Surely, @ Lat. Secure. 

Side; Long; My Coat is very ſide, i. e. very long. 
Tiem proud, ſteep, from the Saxon ft ae, id; or the 
Daniſh fide, ſignifying long. | 


A Site; A little Rivvlet, ah A F. Sich, Sultus, _ 


a Furrow, vel potius ſulcus, aquarius, Lacuna, lira, 


ſtria, elix, a Water Furrow, a Gutter, Somner. 


=" ; Such. Var Dial. ſile a thing, ſuch a 
NS --. 
To file down, Lincoln. to fall to the Bottom, or 
ſubſide, fort, ab AS. Syl, Baſi is, BO 7 a. ad fun- 
dum delabi, Skinner. 
Sixely; Nice, proud, coy. * 
To ſeime; To look aſquint, to a. Eads 
| Skellerd; Wrapt, caſt, become crooked. Darb. 
Skatloe; Lols, Harm, Wrong, Prejudice, One dolhb 


* 


2 ay Skath, and another hath the Scorn. Prov. ab AS. 
: Re Sceadhian, Belg. Schaeden, Tent. Schaden 
Ws þ Skader, nocere. Add Skath to Scorn, Prov. 
bol ſuch as do Things both to their Lok and Shame. 


A Seel; A Collock. 
A Sab; The outſide Plank of. a piece of Pin 
ber when fawn i into Boards. Its a Word of general 


Uk. 


Slape ; Slippery 3 3 Vox + uſatiif imo. 8 
Slape- ale; Lincolnſh. Plain Ale as oppoſed to Ale 
medicated with Wormwood, or Scurvy-graſs, or 


mixed with any other Liquor: : Fortean, licit ſenſus 


non parum variet, ab alt. Slape quad agro Lincolnſh. 
lubricum & mollem ſignificat, i. e. Imooth Ale, boc d 
- verbo, to ſlip, Skinner. 


To Slat on, to leck on, t to caſt on, or daſh againſt, 


1 Vox , - 


To ſteak out the Tongue 3 To put it out by way | 


7 of Scorn. Chefþ. 


Sleck 3 Small Pit-coal. 
To kek; i. e. Slack, to quench, or r pur out the 
Fire, v. g. or ones chirſt. 


To 
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To ſleech ; To dip, or take up Water.” e 
To ſete a Dog, is to ſet him at any thing, as 
Swine, Sheep, Sc. 5 
Sum, Lincolnſh. d Belg. Slim, Teut. Schlim, vilis, 
perverſus, pravus, dolojus, obliquus, diſtortus. Skin- 
ner. Its a Word generally uſed in the ſame Senſe 
with Sly. Sometimes 1 it — ſlender bodied, and 
| thin cloathed. 5 
To ſlive, Lincolnſh. a Dan. Slæver, Erbe. Ti wut, T 
: Schleiffen, bumi trahere: hinc & Lincolnſh. a ſliverly 


Fellow, Vir fubdolus, wafer, ar N alaler, velerator. 
Sliven; idle, lazy. 


Slokened ; Slockened; g. lackened, choaked, Var. 


1 it. 


5 The Slote of a Ladder or Gate 3 the flac Step, or 

< o ſlot a Door x 5 Linc. 1. 6 To ſhut it, 2 Bek. | 

Quyten. Teut. ſchlieſſen, claudere, occludere, fer are, 

s Belg. flot, ſera, clauſtrum, ferreum. 

A Slough 3 A Huſk ; it is N ale. 
a 


To ſump; To flip, or fall plum down in any 
Vet, or dirty Place, 


To ſmartle away; To waſte away, 1 

To /mittle ; To infect, from the old Saxon ſnittan, 7 

and Dutch ſmelten, to ſpot or infect, whence our 

Word Smut. 

 Smopple; Brittle; as ſopple Wood, ſmopple Pye- 

eruſt, i. e. ſhort and fat. 

To ſuape or ſueap; To check; as $ Children eaſi] WE: 

. ſneaped Herbs and Fruits ſneaped with cold Wea- 
ther. It is a general Word all over England. 
-- Snaſte; 4 The burnt Week, or Tout of a 


. 


Io /nathe, or ſnare 3 ; To prune Trees to cut off 
the Boughs of Aſh, or other Timber Trees; of 
which this Word is uſed, as prune is of Fruit Trees. 

A Snathe. | | 


24 15 FSnever; 


Dial. as a Fire is choaked by throwing Water __ og 5 habe 
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Sever ; Slender; an uſual Word. 
A Snever-ſpawt 3 A lender Stripling. 
Sneck the Door; Latch the Door; the Sneck, or 


Snecket of a Door (according to Skinner) is the String 


which draws up the Latch to open the Door: neſcio 


an d Belg. ſnappen, Corripere, quia ſci. cum e 


aperienda eſt, ſemper arripitur. 
To ſnee, or ſme; To abound, or ſwarm. He 


ſes with Lice, he ſwarms with them. 


To ſaite; To wipe. Snite your Noſe, 1. e. wipe 
your Noſe, à ſchneut zen. Belg. ſnutten, ſnotten, 
Nuares emungere, Dan. ſnyder e, 2 Snot Subſtan- 


tivo, to wipe off the Snor. 


A Srithe Wind; Vox elegantifſima, agro Lincolnſs. 
uſatitiſſima, A niſicat autem veltum valdè frigidum & 
Tenctrabilem, ab AS. ſnidan, Belg. jneiden ; Teut. 


3 Seindere, ut. os dicimus, a cutting Wind. 
Sinner. 


Snod, nd. Ry . Neat, handſome 3 as [i 


gear'd, handſomely dreſt. 


Snop Malt ; Smooth with few Combe. FP 
A So, or Sa; A Tub with two Ears, to carry 


on a Stang. 


A Sock; or Plough -/ock ; A Plough: ſhare, 
A Ss; A mucky Puddle. 3s 
ASed; A Turf; I will die upon the 80d 1 
in the Place where Il am. Sods are allo uſed for Turfs 
in the Midland Part of Eng 8 
To fl Milk; To oe it, potius to file it, to 


due it to ſubſide, to ſtrain it, v. /ile. 


A Sie-dh; A ſtraining, or cleanſing Diſh. 
Sol or Sole ; Any thing eaten with Bread. 


Jo rel one by the Ears, Lincolnfh. i. e. Aures ſumma 925 
di vellere; credo a ſow, i. e. Aures arr pere & veller " 


1 ſuibus canes folent. Skinner. 
S901 , The Evening; @ Soon; at Even. 
A Srackt „ Lad, or Wench ; apt to learn, inge- 
nious, Pat, in the Eaſt Riding of TOY: 
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A Spancel; A Rope to tye a Cow's hinder Legs. 
To /pare a Child; To wean it, 
To ſparre, or heir, or ſpurre; To aſk, enquire, 
cry at the Market; ab AS. ſprian, to ſearch out by 
the Track, or Trace, or enquire, or make ciligent 
ä 
To ſpar the Door j To bolt, 6; pin, or ſhut it, 5 
ab As. Sparran, Obere, claudere. This Word is 
alſo uſed in Norfolk, where they fay, Spar the Door, 
: an emis he come, 1. e. ſhut the Door, leſt he come in. 
A Spaut, or Spowt; A Youth. 
To ſpelder , To ſpell. 5 
The Speer; Cheſh. The Chimney Poſt. Rear 
ogainſt the Speer 3 ſtanding oo againſt the Chimney 
So 
= pice; Raiſins, Plums, Figs, and ſuch like Fruit. 5 
 Yorkſh. Spice à ſpecies. 
A Staddle ; A Mark, or Impreflion made on any 
thing by ſomewhat lying upon it. So Scars or Marks 
of the Small-pox are called Staddles. Alſo the Bot- 
tom of a Corn Mow, or Hay- ſtack, is called the 
- ee 
A Stang, A wooden Bar ; 5 ab AS. flange, Aid 
weftis Teut. ſtang, pertica, contus, ſparus, vedis. 
Datur & Camb. Br. Yitang Perlica, ſed noſtro fonte 
Hhalſtum. This Word is ſtill uſed in ſome Colleges in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge; to ſtang Scholars in 
Chriſtmas time, being to cauſe them to ride on a 
Colt.-ſtaff, or Pole, for miſſing of Chapel. It is 
uſed likewiſe here (in the Faſt Riding of Yorkſhire) 
for the tourth Part of an Acre, a Rood. : * 
5 Brokeſby. 
1 ASutarn; A long Handle of any thing, a Tail, as 
1 it ſignifies in Low Dutch; 3 to a Redjtart is a Bird with 


ared Tail. 


Starb; Stiff, weary, abAS. ſterc, ſtrace, Nigi- hs; 
ans, durus, Bets. & Dan. ſterck, Teui. ſtarck, vali- 
aus, n, Arms, © v. Skinner. 


| Staw 4q 3; 
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Staw'd ; Set; from the Savor Stow, a Place, ori- 
þ vl from ftatio and ftatuo. Hence, I ſuppoſe, 


mag. of Goods in the Hold of a Ship, or in a 
20 ouſe, 


A Stee; A Ladder; in the Saxon, abu, is 4 


Stair, gradus ſcale, perchance from tee. 0 
Stead; Is uſed generally for a Place, as, It les i in 

ſuch aStead, i. #. in ſuch a Place, whereas elſewhere 
only in Staad, is made uſe of for in Ties, or in the 
Room of. 

"mY Neat, or ſeict, or ſtełe the Dure to cut the 
Door. d Teut. & Beg. ſtecken, —— to thruſt, 


or put, to ſtake. 


o ſteem; To beten a thing. 
"A viex 3 A Gander,” . 
To ſtein, or ſteven; idem. 
Stiven; Sternneſs, perhaps from Stiffe. „ 
3 Vie . 0 A tuſty Quean; tie, in the old 
by ves? is obitinate, ſtiff, inflexible. | 
 SGlife Bread; Strong Bread, made with 1 and : 
55g Sc. which makes it of a ſirong Smell and | 
—_— 
Sltithe; Strong, Riff, ab A S. flidb, Riff, hard, 
ſevere, violent, great, ſtrong, ſtiibe Cheeſe, i. e. 
ſtrong Cheeſe. 
1 Juby; An Anvil, 4 predict. AS. ſigh, . 
dus, durus. Quid enim incude durius 
A Stet; A young Bullock, or Steer; a young 


Horſe in Chaxcer ; ab A. fled, or feda, a Stallion, 
alſo a War Horſe, a Steed. 


Stood; Cropt; Sheep are laid to be ſtoo'd whoſe = 


FEurs are — and Men who wear their Hair very 
ſhort, 


wn $toop, or FRY A Poſt faſtened 1 in the Earth, | 
from the Latin Stupa. 
Stocks-bill ; Geranium Robertianum. 
A Stound, q. Stand; a wooden Veſſel to put ſmall 
Beer in. Alſo a ſhort Time, @ ſmall Stand. 1 1 
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A Stowk ; q. Stalk ; the Handle of a Pail, allo a 
Shock of twelve Sheaves. : 

14, AStowre;, A Round of a Ladder! > a Eleage- take 

Alſo the Staves in the Side of a Wain, in which the 


Eve: rings are faſtened, tho' the large and flat ones 
are called Slots. 


Strandy; Reſtive, a ; ſpoken of Children 


Such they call Strandy-mires. _ 
A Strike of Corn; A Buſhel, four Pecks, 2 27 11. 


| Kornfl reiche, Hoſtoriumi, vel radius; ſtreichen, Hoſ- 


torio menſuram radere, coequare, complanare. 


Slrunt; The Tail or Rump, ab A S. ſteort, ſtert; 


1 Belp. ſtert, ſteert, Teui. ſtertz, cauda: vel d Beg. 


ſtront, Fr. G. Eſtron, Ii. ſtronzo Nercus, Per Meto- 


nuym. adjuntti, Skinner. 


Stunt, Lincolnſh. 8 Heres, - angry 3 ab 
AS. ſtunta, ſtunt, ſtultus, fatuns, forts quia Aulti 


Praferoces ſunt ; vel d verbo, to ſtand, ul Reſty d 


ſieſtando, Metaphors ab quits contumacibus uni. 


: . DS 


the F at. 


2. Struſpins; Orts! ; from Deſtruction, 1 ſuppoſe. E 


We uſe the Word . $:ruſhion for Deſtruction. It lies 


Jn oh Way of Struſbion, i. e. in 4 Likely hood to be 


5 * ed. Mr. Brokeſb 


unt; A young Block. or Heifer, ab A 8. 
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To turen; To grow, thrive; 5 Throdden | is the : 


ſame. 


A Sad Sigua, A Cod, 4 Praſerad. Uſed 


meraphorically tor one that is ſlender ; a meer Sad. 


A Swache; A Tally; that which is fixt to Cloth 
ſent to dye, of which the Owner — * the other 


1 
Sale; Windy, cold, bleak. 8 Le 
Io fwale, or fweal, To ſinge or burn, to waſte 
or blaze away, ab AS. ſwælan, to > Kindle, to ſet 
on Fire, to burn. Ye 


A Srom: ; ; The inſtrument to keep the Malt in 
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Feet. 


Toppen, Daven, Feut. Toven, Furere. 
ple are ſaid to zave with the Hands when they catch 
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A Swang ; A freſh Piece of green Swarth lying in 
a Bottom, among arable, or barren Land. A Dool. 
A Swarth, Cumb. The Ghoſt of a dying Man, 


for ab A'S. ſweart. Black, dark, pale, wan. 
Stat be; Calm, 


To ſwaltle away; To ile. 
A Swathe bauk; A Swarth of new mowen Grabs 5 


or Corn. 


Sweamiſh, i. e. awesmiſh, uſed for modeſt. 
To ede; To ſwoon. To ſwell ; idem. . 
A Swill; A Keeler to waſh in, ſtanding on chree N 


To fwilker ore; To daſh over. Vox d opetTOT. 
A Swwinbul!, or fwine-crue; A Hogs-ſty 


| Sqvipper 3 Nimble, quick, ab AS. Guippre, crafty, 


: ſubtle; cunning, fly, wily. 


To att) 10 — 
IHE Tab of « hors The Lathet oa Shoe 


A Tabern ; Cellar; d Lat. Taberna. 
_ Tantrels , Idle People that will not fix to any Em- 


1 


A Tarn; A Lake, or Meer- pool; 
in the North. 


To taſte, i. e. to ſmell i in the Mak. ; indeed there 


a uſual Word 


isa very great Affinity between theſe two Senſes. 


To ave Lineolnſh, To rage; & Belg. Tobben, 


Sick Peo- 


at any thing, or wave their Hands, when they want 


the uſe of Reaſon. 


To Tawm; To ſwoon. 
| Tozeem, or team ; To pour out, to lade out of 7 
one Veſſel into another. Credo d Danico Tommer, 


Haurio, exhaurio, vacuo, tommer, autem oritur 4 
Tom. Vacuus, V. Skinner. 


T; eamful ; 
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Teamful; Brimful, having as much as can be team- 
ed in; in the antient Saxon it ſignifies fruitful, abun- 
dant, plentiful, from Team, Scholes, fetus and full. 
Teen; Angry, ab AS. Tynan, to provoke, ſtir, 
anger, or enrage. Good or fow teen, OR.” Good 
or toul taking. 


A Temſe, A fine Sierce, a ſmall Sieve, Belg. 


Teems, Tems, F. G. Tamis, I. Tamiſio, Ta- 


miſo, cribrum; whence comes our Temſe Bread. 
To tent; to tend, or look to. Var. Dial. Cheſh. 


PII tent thee, quoth Wood. FI cannot rule my 


; Daughter, PII rule my Good. Prov. Chef. 


Tharn; Lincolnſh. Guts prepared, cleanſed, and 
blown up for to receive Puddings; ab A. Nearm. 


Belg. Darm, — Tent. Darm, Dearm, * mpl. 
f inleſtinum. 


 Theat ; Fi irm, ſtaunch, ſpoken of Barrels when 


they do not run, 
0 Thew'd : "Lownrdly.:- „ 
To thirl ; To bore a Hole, to drill. Lincolnſh. 


| ab AS. Dhryl, Dhyrel, foramen. Dhirlian, Bel, 
Drillen, Perforare. Skinner. 


"A Thible, of Thive 3" A Stick to ſtir a Pot. Alſo 


a Dibble, or ſetting Stick. 


To thole, Derb. To brook, or endures. thols a 


While, i. e. ſtay a while. Chauccer hath holed, for 
ſuffered, ab AS, Tholian, ejuſdem fignificationis. 


Thone, Thony ; ; meg ſententid, q. than; damp, 
moiſt. Skinner d Teut. Tuncken, macerare, inlin- 


gere, deducit. 
A Thravez A Shock of Corn, containing twenty - 


four Sheaves; ab AS. Threat, nanipulus, a Hand- 


ful, a Bundle, a Bottle. 


'To thrave ; Lincolaſh. To urge, ab 4 §. Thra- 


vian, Urpere. 


To threap, threapen "W 10 blame, rebuke, re- 


prove, chide; ab AS. Threapan, Threapian, cu/- 


dem ſrznifceltin. To threap Kindneſs upon one, is uled 


in 


4 
— - 8 _ > 42% — 
—— . * 
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in anocher Senſe. To threap with us, is to urge, or 
preſs. It is no threaping Ware; ſo bad, chat one need 
be urged to buy it. Mr. Brokeſby. 
PI :brippe thee ; Chefh. VII beat, or cudgel thee. 
Very throng ; Buſily employed. 
- 1 PDroaden 3 3 T o grow, to thrive, to wax, to 
| Nurken, 8 
Mrutab, for chruſt, Cheſh. Maxfeld Madſure, heap ; 
and thrutth. Prov. 
To throw ; To turn as Turners do; a AS. 


Thrawan, gue micr alia, to wheel, turn, or ' wind, 9 5 


ſigniſicat. 
To thropple 5 T 0 throttle, or r ftrangle. | Var „ 


= Dial. Yorkſh. 


The Thbropple ; The Wind- pipe. Torkſh. Dial. 
__ Tothwite ; To wittle, cut, make white by cut- 
ting. He bath thwitten a | Mill-poft into a Pudding- 
prick. 8 TP 
* Tider, or Tidder, or Ti lier; Soon, quickly, ſooner. 
: From Tide, vid. Aſtite, = 
To #ifle; To turn, to ſtir, to diſorder any thing 5 
by tumbling in it 3 ſo ſtanding Corn or Gates is tifled 
when trodden down. 
o. 

Timoraus ; By the Vulgar i is here uſed for furious, 
or paſſionate, 
Io tine; To ſhut, fence ; ; tine this Dice; ſhut 
the Door. ab A S. Tynan, to et fence, * 
arten | 

Ti rd; ; Dreſt unhandſomely. = 5 
Ni; Puny, little; it is uſually joined with Hietle 

as an Augmentative; ſo they fay, à little tiny thing. 
T0) tw; Uled abſolutely A very well, or good. 


Toom, or Tume; empty; A loom Purk makes @ 


Bleit li. e. baſhful] Merchant. Prov. Man fre a 
Danito Tom, vacuus, manis. 
Jo teorcan; To wonder or muſe wa one means | 


todo. 


poſe, they wound the 


ſome Parts of the 
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AT owgher ; A Dower, or Dowry. Dial. Cunt. 
Tvothy ; Peeviſh, crabbed. 


Tranty; Wile and forward above their Age; 


ſpoken of Children. The ſame with Audfarand. 


Trouts; Curds taken off the Whey when it is 


boiled; a ruſtick Word. In ſome Places they co 
them Trotters, 


To tum Wool; i To n mix Wonl of as Colour.” 


| A Twill, A Spooke 3 from Quill. In the South 


they call it dF gs of Quills, becauſe antiently, I ſup- 


they are employed for the fame uſe of writing, 


Bird, and is a very proper W 


Treenware; Earchen Veſlels. 
To twitter; To tremble, à Tet. Tittern, Tre- 


mere, utrumgue & ſono fifttum. This is a Word of 


general Uſe, My Heart 7witters, To twiller 
Thread, or Yarn, is to ſpin it uneven, generally 


. uſed alſo in rhis Senſe. 


A Tye-top ; A Garland. 


- Bach; U-block, Sc. v. Yu-bach, Sc. 
Umſtrid; Aſtride, afiridlands. 
by ; Hard ro pleaſe. 
Unbeer; Impatient. 
ee, 
To be urled; I. E ſpoken of ſuch : as do not grow. 
Hence 


Yarn upon Quill for the Wel. 
vers, tho' now they uſe Reeds. Or elſe Reeds were 
called Quills, as in Latin, calami. For Quills, or 
Shafts of Bird's Feathers, are now called calami, be- 
cauſe 
which of old Renter were, and to this Day are, in 
| World. The Word Pen, now 
_ uſed for the Inſtrument we write with, is no other 
than the Latin 1 which fignifies the Quill Noe 5 
hard Feather of . 
for it, becauſe our ens are now made of ſuch Quills, 
which, as I ſaid, were antiently made of Reeds. 


4 
| 
j 

; 
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Hence an Urliy, a little dwarfiſh Perſon. In the a 


r they call ſuch Knurles, 


W. 


Wailers A Wee; 1 Walk-mill 3 A F ulling- 
mill; 2 Belg. Walcher Fullo ; hoc d verb. Belg. 


Walchen, I. Gualcare, Pannos premere, calcare. 
Teut. Walcken, pannum ws Onnia credo d a Lat. 
 Calcare, Skinner, 


To wally; To coquer, or indulge. yes 
Walch; Inſipid, freſh, wateriſh ; in the South 


we lay wallouiſh, meaning ſomewhat nauſeous. 


IWalling ; i. e. Boyling; it is now in frequent Uſ 


| among the Salr-boilers at Northwych, Namptwych, &c. 


To wall; To totter, or lean one way, to over- 


throw; from the old Saxon Wallan, to tumble, or 
rowl, whence our weltring in Blood, or rather from : 
the Saxon Wealtian, to reel, or ſtagger. Np 1 
The Wang tooth; the Jaw-tooth, ab AS. Wang, _ 
Wong,  mandibula, Wone todh ſeu potius Wong- 
%%% cn. nn (c 


Wankle; Limber, gaccid, ickliſh, fickle, wa- 


3 vering. 


A unt; A Mole, ab 4 8. Wand, Taha. | 
tar; Work a 3.%ar and war; worle and wor ſe. 


Var. Dial. 


To Garch, or or wark ; T 0 . to work, ab 4 S. ; 


"Wark, Dohr. Uirumqite, a Work. 


To wary; Lanajh. To curſe, ab AS. Ven 


Werigan, Execrari, Diris de vovere. e 8 


| Lay an Fgg. 


To ware ones Money; ; To beſlow i it well, to lay 1 
it ON in Ware. 


ariſis; That hath contuered any Diſeaſe, r 


: 8 and is ſccure againſt the Future; 8 
; well flored, or turmthed, 
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5 * (0.04Þa 


To warp; 1 To lay Eggs; a Hen warpt. The 


ſame witn wary. 3 
A Warth; a Water-Ford : 1 find that warth in 
the old 1 ale hn the Shoar. 


War * uſed in that ſenſe: q. Waterſtead. 
 Wa's ne; woe is me: Var. Dial. 


May- Is a little piece, a little ways a Mile and 
a way bit. Yorkfþ. 


May. bread; Plantain; 45 AS. Weg. e ſo 
called becauſe growing every where in Streets and 


Ways. 


Weaky; moiſt. 1 

Mon Graſs wells; that is, dries in order to be. 
coming Hay. To will, for wither, ſpoken of green 
Herbs or Flowers, is a general Word. 

Io welter; to go alide, or heavily, as Women 
with Child, or fat People; from the old Saxon Meal- 


ian, to reel or ſtagger; or elſe from the Saxon Wel- 


lian, to tumble or row], whence weltering 1 in Blood. 
| To wear the Pot; to cool it. 
To weat the Head; to look it. v. E tr Lice. 
Mea. worth you; Woe betide YOU: 11 is . 
A Weel, Lancaſh. a Whirlpool, ab AS. Wal, 
vortex aquarum. 
Meet or Wite; nimble, Gift 3 uſed alſo in the 
Sou. 
Meir or Maar; W Sea · Wrack, . 
ga marina, from the old Saxon Maar, alga marina, 5 
Fucus marinus. The T banet Men (faith Somner) call 
it wore or ore. 
Wellaneer ; alas. 
To wend ; to go. 
Meſty; Dizzy, id . 
M barre; Crabs: as ſowr as n Cheſhire. _ 
A wheady Mile; a long Mile, a Mile longer than 
it ſeems to de. Uſed in Shropſhire. Wt 
beam or Wheem; near, cloſe, ſo as no Wind 
Can enter it: allo wry hgh - dit and convenient for 
done: 


auſed here Lin che 
| lence, 
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one: as, I lies wheem for me, Cheſh. Ab AS, Gec- 
weme, grateful, acceptable, pleaſant, fit. 
 Wheamow ;, Nimble: I am very wheamow, quoth 


the old woman, 1 ſhe ſtept into the Milk-bowl, Prov. 
A Whee, or TY, an Heifer, The only Word 
a 


ſt-Riding of Tortſbire] in that 
A Wheen-Cat; a Queen- Cat: Catus feemina. That 


Queen was uſed by the Saxons to ſignity the Female 
Sex, appears in that RU E wy N Fugol was uſed for S 
Hen-fowl, ; 
A wheint Lad, 9. queint ; a fine 105 ironice dic- 
zum, Cheſh. Var. Dial. Alſo cunning, ſubtle. 


A Whinner-neb , A lean, ſpare-faced Man. Whin- 


ner, I ſuppoſe is the name of ſome Bird that uſually 
builds in Whins, having a flender Bill or Neb. 
Mr. Brokesby, J rather take it to be the Name of . 
ſome Bird chat frequents the Waters. 25 


 Whirkened ;, Choaked, ſtrangled. 5 
. A Whisket, A Basket, a Skuttle or ſhallow Ped. 1 


x To white ; To requite; as God white you, God 
reequite you, Che. Var. Dial. white pro quite, quite : 
Der Apbæreſin pro requite. 


To white; To blame: You lean all the white off 
your ſell, i. e. You remove all the Blame from Jour- 


fell. V. Wite. 


To wite; To blame, ab AS. TOP mulaa, 4. 


| fupplicium, Chaucer uſeth the Word for Blame. 


To whoave; Cheſh. to cover or whelm over. We 


 avill not kill but whoave, Prov. Cheſh. Spoken of a Pig 
or Fowl that they have overwhelmed Si ſome Vel- 
| ſel in Readineſs to kill. 4 AS. Hwolf, Hwalf, a 
Covering or SAP + 3 Verb. Hwa Han, camerare, 
 formicare. 


To widdle ; To fret. 

Migger; Strong. A ger ec 6 wwigger Fellow. 

T he Wi kes of the Mouth; The Corners of the 
Mouth. 8 


c 9285 wirxle 3 4 To get 47 ching away Ally. * 


— 
F 
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. 
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A Who Whiskin ; A whole great drinking Pot. 


Who being the Cheſhire Dialect for whole, and a Whisk- 


ing ſignify ing a black Pot. 


Whook't every Joint; Shook every Joint, Cheſh. 
A Wiezh, or Waagh; A Leaver, a Wedge, ab 


AS. Wage, Pondus, maſſa, bra. 


Millern; Peeviſh, wilful, d Saxon, Wiler, willing. - 
 AWikorWhik, A Periwinkle or Sea-ſnail, ab 
AS. Wealk, cochlea marina, Limax marinus : Hy- 
gin. Sea u Segeia@, Turbo, cochlea marina, qud olini 
ad buccinandum utebantur. Hoc d verbo Wealcan 


volvere, revolvere, quia ſci. ejus teſta i in orbem, ſpire in in 
inodum contorquetur, Skinner. 


A Wind-berry , A Bill-berry, or Whortle: berry. 
A Wrket; v. Whisket. 


_ Winly ; quietly. 
 Waat.- 5 


AlWVgb, ÞY Wall: 60 4 AS. Wag, 


Paries, elſewhere in the North mes is uſed. for 
Wool, by a Change of the Dialect. 


To wonne or win; To dwell : to bannt or fre- 


quent: as where won you? where dwell you? ab AF, 
Wunian, Gewunian, Habitare, manere, Belg. Woo- 
nen, Teut. Wonen, Wohnen: habitare, morari. Hac 


ab AS, Wunian, Gewunian. Aſſueſcere, q. d. Ubi ſoles 
aut frequentas ? 


Mood wants; Holes i in a Poſt or Piece of Timber, 


i 9: d. Places wanting Wood. 


 Worch-bracco, Cheſh. i. e. Work- brittle, very dili- 


gent; earneſt or intent upon one's Work. Var. Dial. 


To be worried ; To be choaked. Worran in the 


ancient Saxon ſignifies to deſtroy ; in which ſenſe we : 
ſtill ſay, A Dog worries Sheep. 


A Vreaſel; A Weaſel. 


Wringle-freas, or Straws ; i. e. Bents, item W indle- 5 
ſtraws. 


AMrabt; Is the oak Word in uſe here [ Eaſt 


B Riding ot Yorkſh. ] for a Carpenter, Mr, Breokesby. 


To Wye x FEW Blame, v. Wite. 
g E 2 Zane; 
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x 


2 3- ONE : yance 3 once: "Fan, Dial. 
I Zare; Covetous, deſirous, eager ; alſo nim- 
ble, ready, fit, tickliſh. It is uſed alſo in the South, 
à Teut, Geaher, Geah, Fervidus, promptus, præceps, 
impatiens: Geahe Præcipitia, Jearen, Fervere, effer- 
 weſcere © vel parum deflexo ſenſu ab AS. Gearo, Gearre, 


Chaucero etiam Yare, Paratus, promptus, Sc. v. : 


Sk inner cui pre religuis omnibus arridet Etymon, ab 
AS. Georn, fludioſus, ſedulus, diligens, intentus. Spo- 
ken of Graſs or Paſtures, it is freſh, green. 
Tiearadly; valde: heard much; ward great, that 


1s very great. 


The Zeengder, or Eender : The P orenoon, Der 
A Yate; A Gate. © 

ander; Yonder, Var. Dial. Og, . 
Leud, or Yog;, Went: yewing, going: ah 4s. 


Eode 3 ivit, iter ſecit, conceſſit, he went. Chaucero ” 


Ted, Yeden, Tode eodem ſenſu. Spencer alſo in his 
Fairy * lib. I, c. 10. ne oe : 


He that the blood. red Billews like a Wall, 

On either fide diſparted with his Rod, 

Ill all his Army dry foot thro them: Ted. 
Speaking: of Moſes. 


Von; Oven: Var. Dial. 
To yowfter ; To feſter. 155 
Di. batch; Chriſtmas- batch : 277. Mock, or Yule black ; $ - 

5 cn block : Nu. gams; Chriſtmas-games': ab AS, 


8 Cehul: Dan. Jule-dag natalis Chriſti: Hoc forte a i 


Latino. Iiebreo Jubilum, Skinner. 8 
Yuck Linc. d Belg, Jeucken, Joocken, Teut, 
| Jencken, prurie : "EST Tricare, Scabere. 


Sovurn 


SouTH and Rar Coy 
vw 0 R D 8. 


2 — I N Alp 6 or os A Bulfinch. I firſt. 
JH ©) took Notice of this Word in Suffolk, 
but find ſince that it is uſed in other 
Countries, almoſt generally all over Y 


England. 


be a Word much uſed by the common or country 


People in Eſſex, to ſignify a Tumor, Riſing or 


Puſtule, vel ab AS. Ampre, Ompre, varix : vel d 


Teut. Empor, ſurſum, empor heben, emporen, . 


ware, 4. d. cutis elevatio. 


Anewſt ; Nigh, almoſt, near VE: about, circiG- 
ler, Suff. On-neaweſte, prope, juxta, ſecus, rear, 


nigh : a Prep. On, and neaweſte vicinia. 


Arders; Fallowings, or Plowings of Ground. 5 


This! is alſo a Northern Word. 
Acgol; Tartar, or Lees of Wine. 2 
Aller; Matter, Pus, ſanies : d Teut. & B:le. 


Eyter ejuſdem ſignificati, vel ab ejus parenie, A S. 


Ater, virus. 


Auk and autward; Untoward, unhandy, ineptys, 


ah A 5. werd, perverſus, averſit hoc ab 4 Præp. 


2 3 8855 loque- 


An 3 A Fault, or Flaw, in 
13 or Woollen Cloath, Suſf. Skinner makes it to 


Let negativa privativa & Weard Gs quaſi 
dlicas, qui ad nullam rem vel artem d natura compara- 
tus eft; iratd Minerva natus. Huic autem Aukward 


omnino tum ſenſu tum Etymo opponitur Toward. 
This is a Word uſed alſo in the W as 1 am in- 


N formed wb Mr. tg 


1515 A warm Place, or Paſture for Calves | 
or Lambs. 


A Barken, or (as they 1 it in Suſſex) Burton 3 K 


1 Yard of a Houſe, a Backſide, vel & verbo, to Barre, 


vel à Germ. Bergen, Abſcondere, A S. Beorgan n. 


nire, g. d. Locus clauſus, reſpefu ſci. agrorum. 
Baden; Bruſh- faggots, with the Bruſhwood at 


| length, or in general Bruſhwood. Neſcio an g. d. 
Feuine Gallic? a Feu, Focus. Vir Rev. deflettit & 
_ Belg, Bauwen, Teut. Bawen, Aidificare, cum fiat e 
reliquis arborum pro edificiis ſucciſarum, Skinner. TU. 
trumque Etymon me jndice ineptum. 

Bain; Lithe, limber Jointed, chat can bend cal. 

* y. Suffolk. : 


 Behither ; 5 On this Side. It anſwers to beyond: 
Beboundlyd : Tricked up and made fine; A Me- 
taphor taken from a Hork 's Hounces, which is that 
Part of the Furniture of a Cart-horſe, which lies 
ſpread upon his Collar, EF. Ironically uſed. 
A Biſhop; The little ſpotted Beetle, commonly 
called the Lady-cow, or Lady-bird. I have heard 
this Inſect in other Places called a Golden-Knop ; and, 
doubtleſs, in other Countries, it hath other Names. 
A Bigge; A Pap or Teat, Ef. 
A Billard; A baſtard Capon, 92 | 
The Bird of the Eye; the Sight or Pupil, Suff. 
Bligbied Corn; 5 Blaſted Corn, Su//. Blight idem 
git0d Mildew, i. e. mel roſcidum vel roſcida quædam 


melligo 
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melligo quæ fruges corrumpit : neſcio an d 7 eut, Bleych, 
pallidus, a colore ſcilicet, Skinner. 


Bog ge; Bold, forward, ſawey. So we ſay, a ve- 


ry bog Fellow. 


A Bumby ; A deep Place of Mire and dung, a 


filthy Puddle. 


A Bugge ; Any Inſect of the Scarabei Kind. Tc , 3 


1 ſuppoſe, a Word of general Uſe. 
on 1 ; Adjet. Briſk, jocund. You are very 
budee. To budge, verbally, is to ſtir, or move, or 


Wal away, in which Senſe 1 it 1. 1 ſuppoſe, of gene- 


"ALOE" -. 
A Boſtal A Way up a Hill, Sul. 


Bouds; i. e. Weevils, an loſe e in Mak. 


Norf. Sufſ. Ef. 
Boron; i. e. Swelled, Norf. 


Brant; Buck-wheat, E, Su. In ſome Countries 


- of England they call it Crap. 


A Breat; i. e. Land plowed the firſt Year. after 


it hath lain fallow in the Sheep. walks, Norf.. 


To bricken ; To bridle up the Head. A ruſtick 


f Word corrupted from Bridle. 


A Sow goes to Brimme; i. e. To Boar. of uſe 


alſo in the North. 
Brxine it biber; Bring it hither, Suff Var. Dial. 
To brite; Spoken of Hops, when they be over- 
ripe and ſhatter, 
To brook up; Spoken of Clouds, when they draw 


: together, and threaten Rain, they are faid to brook 


up. 
To brute ; ; To browſe, Suff. Dial. 


The Buck; The Breaſt, S. It is uſed for the 


Body, or the Trunk of the Body; in Dutch and 


old Saxon, it ſignifies the Belly, the Buck of a a Cart, 


i. e. the Body of a Cart. 


Je Buckſome 3 Blithe, Jolly, frolick, chearly, Some 
walks is Buxome ab AS. Bocſum, Obediens, tracta- 


| vis, hoc d verbo Bugan Hectere, 4 4. Aexililis: quod 
ea 


MNVorf/. 
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£0 confirmatur, quod apud Chaucerum Buxumneſs ex- 
ponitur Lowlineſs, Skinner. It is uſed allo in the 
North. 


A Bud; A weaned Calf of the firſt Year, Su 


| becauſe the Horns are then in the Bud. 


Bullimong; Oats, Peaſe, and Vetches mixed, ES. 
A Buttal, A Bittern, a Tan Buleo. In the 


5 North a Mire-Drum. 


A 


Calldno : : A Tack: tis, Not. In Corn, al 
they call the Cuilliam a Kiddaw. 8 
Carpet. -Way 3 1. e. Green-way. 


A Cadma; The leaſt of the Pigs which a Sow _ 
hath at one Fare; commonly they have one that is 


| ſignally leſs than the reſt ; ; it Is alſo called the WWhin- 
l mock. l 


A Carre; A Wood of Alder, or other Trees, in 


a moiſt, boggy Place. 


A Cart rale E. A gin tick in ſome Coun- 5 


tries called a' Cart-rut, but more improperly : for 
whether it be Cart-rake, or originally Cart-track, 
the Etymology is manifeſt, but nor fo of Cart. rul. 


Caleb. land; Land Which is not certainly known 


| to what Pariſh it belongeth; and the Miniſter that 


firſt gets the Tithes of it enjoys it for that Year, 


A Chaviſh ; A chatting or pratling Noiſe among 


a great many, 


Chizzell 3 $4. _ Teut. Kieſell, Siliqua, Gluma, 


g 8% . Kent. It is alſo uſed in the North. 


The Church-litten ; The Church- yard, Suf Wi 1 


fort. ab AS. Lædan, Teut. Leyten, ducere, . d. via 
ducens ad templum, Skinner. 


A Chuck; A great Chip, Su... In other Coun- 
tries they call it a Chunk, 


. Cleagy: z 1. e. Stiff, Ne 


Is Chow ; 
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{ids Neat, ſmooth, cleanly wrought, dextrous, 
a Fr. G. Leger, cleaverly, 9. d. Legerly, Skinner. 
Of uſe alſo in the North. 
A Cobweb Morning; A miſty Morning, Norf. 
A Combe; A Valley, Devon. Corn. 4b A S. Comb, 
comp. 4 C. Br. edque 1 Gallico Kum, Cwmm, 
unde definxit Gallicum recens Combe, Vallis __ 
8 collibus objita, Skinner. 
A Coomb, or Coumb of Corn; Half a Quarter, 4 
Fr. G. Comble utrumgue @ Lat. Cumulus, 
A Cob. iron; An Andiron, Eff. Leiceſterſh. 
A Cob; A Widcker-baſket to carry upon the 
Arm. 80 a Seed- cob, or Seed- lib, is uch a Baſket 
for Sowing. 
To cope; i. e. To 8 or exchange, uſed by the 
_ Coaſters of Norf. Suff. &c. as allo Torkſh. 
A Coſſet Lamb, or Colt, Sc. i. e. A cade Lamb, 
a Lamb or Colt brought up by the Hand, Norf. 
Suff. This Word Dr. Hammond, in his Annotations 
on the New Teſtament, p. 356. Act. cap. 7. derives 
from the Hebrew nwpp Ggnitying « Lamb. 
Coſtard; The Head. It is a kind of opprobrious 
Word, uſed by way of Contempt. 

A Cottrel , Cornw. Devonſh. A Trammel to hang 
the Pot on over the Fire. Uſed alſo in the North. 
A Cove; A little Harbour for Boats, Leſt Coun- 
try. Uſed alſo in the North from Cavea. 
To coure; To ruck down, “ mylieres ſolent ad min- 
gendum, ab It. Covare: Fr. G. Couver, incubare, 
boc a Lat. cubare. It ſeems to be a general Word. 
A Cowl ; A Tub, Ef. 

A Couuſlio; That which is elſewhere called an 
Oreſip. 5 
A Cragge; 4 ſmall Beer wel . 

A Crotch-tail ; A Kite; Miluus aud forcipatd. 
Crank; Briſk, merry, jocund, Eſſex. Sanus, in- 
leger: ſunt qui derivant d Belg. & Teut, Kranek, 
quod Irerſus contrarium c. agrum 5 gnificat. Ab itis 


autem 
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autem anti I totus abborreo. Mallem igitur de- 
ducere ab Un vel Onkranck, non æger, omiſſa per in- 
Juriam temporis initiali Haba, Skinner. It is uſed 
alſo in Yorkſire, Mr. Brokesby. 
Crap; Darnel, S. In Worceſterſhire and other L 
L Countries they call Buck - wheat Crap. 
Crible; Courle Meal, a Degree better than Bran: ca 
2 @ Latino cibrum. . 
A Croct; An Farthen-pot to put Butter or the 85 
like in, ab AS, Croca, Teut. Krug. Beg. Krogh, 
 Kroegh, C. Br. Crochan, Dan. Kruck, on Fall, | 
vas fictile, Urceus, Skinner. 
Io croct; EG. To black one with Soot, or black 
of a Pot or Kettle, or Chimney-ſtock. This Black, by 
or Soot, is alſo ſubſtantively called Crock. N 
Crones; Old Ewes. 
A Craich, or Critch; A Rack : ni vi fallor d a Tat 
f Cratica, Craticula, Da 3998 
Cratoly matviy; Indifferently well, Nerf. ODER fo 
A Culver: A 3 or Dore, ab A vi Culfer, 
oy Columba. HS 


RT AG; Thou upon the 8 Hence n 
A tail is ſpoken of a Woman that hath dabbled 
| her Coats with Dew, Wet, or Dat. 
=_ It dares me; It pains or grieves me, Eff. ab AS. 
| Dare nin Hurt, W Loſs. O ſed alſo in 
| the North. 
YH A illing; 5 A Darling, or beſt-beloved Child. 
Z A Dibble; An Inſtrument to make Holes in the 
| Ground with, for Frtng Beans, Peaſe, or the like. 
Of general Uſe. 
Diſb- meat; Spoon-meat, Kent. 
To ding; To ing, Eg. In the North 1 it gene, 
to beat. 
A Dodman; A Shell. ſnail, or Hodmandod,  Norf. 
| A Doe; 
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A Dote; A deep Dint or Furrow, EI. Suff. 
A Doo; A long, narrow Green in a plowed Field, 
with plowed Land on each Side it: a broad Balk. 
Forte a Dale, a Valley, becauſe when ſtanding Corn 

grows on both Sides it, it appears like a — Of 
uſe alſo in the North. : 
A Douter; An Extinguiſher, — Doouter. 
A Drazill; A dirty Slut. 
To drill a Man i inz To decoy or flatter A Man 5 
into any thing. To drill, is to make a Hole with 
a Piercer or Girlet. 


en we. 1 melancholly, far from 


L. Neighbours : g. elongatus, Suſſ. d Gallico Eſloig- 
ner. Ellende in the ancient eum ſignifies e far 
off, far from. 
 Ernful; i. e. Lamentable. 
Erb; The ſame that Ediſb, the Stubble 0 15 
the Corn is cut, S/. Ediſc is an old Saxon Word 
| using ſometimes Roughings, . 


F 


Air 1 . Or Shel- fire, Kent, often ſeen on 

Clonths in the Night. 
A Fare of Pigs is ſo many as a Sow bringeth 
forch at one Time, To farrow, is a Word peculiar 
to a Sow's bringing forth Pigs. Our Language a- 
| bounds in unneceſſary Words of this and other 
Kinds. So a Sheep is ſaid to yean, a Cow to calve, 
a Mare to foal, a Bitch to whelp, Sc. All which 


* Words ſignify no more than Parere, to bring forth. 
So for Sexes we have the like ſuperfluous Words, 


as Horſe and Mare, Bull and 1. Ram and Sheep, 
Dog and Bitch, Boar and Sow, Cc. Whereas the 
Difference of Sex were * 9 by a Termi- 
nation. 3 Feabes, ; 


— — ß öw—wPw-ͤ— 
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Frabes, or Feaberries ; Gooſcberries, Suff. Levefterſo. 
Thebes in Norf. 


Femny; i. e. Mouldy 3 fenny Cheeſe, mouldy 


1 —_— Kent. Ab AS. Fennig, mucidus. 


EFimble Hemp; Early ripe Hemp. 0 
Flags; The Surface of the Earth, which they : 


pare off to burn ; the upper Turf, Nerf. 


To faite; To affrignt or ſeare, Haitel is the 


ſame with gaſtered. 


A Flastet; A long abo Backer, / 5 
Foiſon, or Fizon; 1 he natural Juice or Moiſture 


of the Graſs, or other Herbs. The Heart and 


Strength of eit Suff. d Gallico Foiſſonner: abundare, 
vel forte d Teut. Feiſt, pinguis. be: 


Footing time, Norf. is the ſame with Upſetting 


e time in Yorkſhire, when the Puerpera gets up. 


A Foſtal; Forte Foreſtal: a Way leading from | 


the Highway to a great Houſe, SJ. 


Frampald, or Frampard; Fretful, peeviſh, croſs, - 


froward. As Froward comes from From, fo may | 
Frampard. 


A Frower , Ay Edge-tool uſed i in cleeving Lath. 


To fraſe; To break, Norf. It is 88 from the 
Latin Word frangere. 


PT my 1 ; I agifferently well 


> © 


RAN, z To Ste, or 1 ſuddenly. 
wr Perterreſaius : ab AS. Gaſt, Spiri- 


u Untra, Speftrum, .d. Pelli alicajus wife terri- 
Ius, vel g. d. Gaſtrid Ay ridden, i. e. 4 ſpeciro aliquo : 
vel Ephialte invaſus & quaſi ineguitatis, Skinner. It y 


is a Word of common Uſe in Ex. 
A Gallile-head ; Cambr. A forgetful Perſon, ab 


AS. Ofer-geotol oblivioſus, immemor. 


To gaincope; To go croſs a Field the neareſt ; 
Way, to meet with ſomething. 0 
ant; 3 
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Gant; Slim, ſlender. It is, I Nerve; a Word 
of general Uſe. 

Gatteridge-tree is Cornus Enis, or Prick wood, 
and yet Gatteridge-berries are the Fruit of Euony- 


uſed in the fame Senſe : 


heeds nothing. 
Geazon; Scarce, ban to come « by: ES. 


A Gibbet ; A great Cudgel, ſuch. as they throw 


up Trees to beat down the Fruit. 
A Gill; A Rivulet, a Beck, SA. 


A Gimlet;, An Inſtrument to bore a ſmall Hole, 8 


called alſo a Screw. _ : 
A Goffe; A Mow of Hay « or Corn, EJ. 
 Gods-good 1, Yeaſt, Barm, Kent, Norf. Suff. 
_ Gole; Big, large, full and florid. 

5 Corn or Graſs, that the Leaf, Blade, or Ear is goal. 


So of a young Cockrel, when his Comb and Gills 


are red and turgid with Blood, that he is goal. 

A Golth ; A large earthen or ſtone drinking Pot, 
with a great Belly like a Jugg. 

To goyſter; To be frolick and ramp, to laugh a- 
loud, S. Uſed alſo in Yorkſhire. 

Gets z 6 ommer ſetſhire. Canales, clace, ſeu ſentine 


= fubterrance, proculdubio a Fr. G. Gouttes, gutæ, & 


inde verb. Eſgouter, guttatim transfluere. 
manifeſte 4 Lat. 8 Skinner. 

A Grain ſtaſf; A Quarter: ſtaff, with a ſhort pair 
of T ines at the End, which they cal Grains. 
T0 grain, or grant; Lo choak or throttle. 
k A Gratton An Erſh or Eddiſh, , Suſſex. Stubble, 
ent. 0s 
The Gray of the Morning. ; Break of Day, and 
| from thence till it be clear Light, That Part of 


Omnia 


mus Theophraſti, 1. e. Spindle. tree, or Louſe- berry. 
Gare: brain d; very heedleſs. Hare-brain'd is alſo 


the Hare being a very 
timorous Creature minds nothing for fear of the 


Dogs, ruſhes upon any thing. Gariſb is the ſa me, 
ſignify ing one that 1s as twere in a F. right, and o 


It is ſaid of rank 


Time | 
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Time that is compounded of Light and Darkneſs, 
as Grey 1s * hite and Black, which anſwer 
thereto. 


A Grippe, or Griadlet : 5 A ſmall Drain Ditch, 


or Gutter. 


A Hale; Suff. PE A Trammel i in 1 the Eff 
V. Tramel. 


ah A Hazer; A Magpie, Kent. 
Dia! 


A Haw; Kent. A Cloſe : 45 AS. Haga ſen 


5 Heg Agellulus ſeu Cors Juxta domum, hoc ab AS. 


jan ſepire. 
o hare ; To afftight or make wild: to go harum : 


To beat To cover, Su. As, Ti 0 heal the Fir re; 


zo heal a Houſe ; to heal a Perſon in Bed, i. e. to 
cover them, ab AS. Helan, to hide, cover, or 
| heal. Hence in the Weſt, he that covers a Houſe 


with Slates, is called a Heater, or Hellier. 
To hie; To make haſte : ude hith Haſte, _ 
Haulm, or Helm; Stubble gathered after the Corn 


is inned: ab AS. Healm, H ielm, Stipula, Culmus. 


Omnia a Lat. Calamus vel Culmus. 
Has; Young Sheep, Northamplonſh. Uſed alſo 


in the ſame Senſe in North. 


Hoddy ; Well, pleaſant, in good Tane, or Hu- : 


 MOur. 


A Hd dal A Shell. frail. 
A Horw; Proticunced as Mow and Phones a 


narrow Iron Rake without Teeth, to cleanſe Gar- 
dens from Weeds, Raſtrum Gallicum. : 


A Hornidle; A Hornet, Suff. Dial. | 

To hotagoe ; To move nimbly, wakes of the 
Tongue, S. You botagoe your Tongue. 

A Holl; A Wood, an ancient Saxon Word. 

Hover Ground; i. e. Light Ground, 1 
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To bummer To begin to > neigh: Vox Onomato- 
5 eum. 


15 


HE Door ſtands a Jarr 1 i. « The Door 


| ſtands half open, Norf. 
A Jug glemear A Quagmire, Devonſh. 
Ar Tee- bone; A Rump of Beef, 1 : 


K. 
2 ; Brisk, budge, lively, Suſf. 


A Reeve; Devon. A Fat wherein they work 


; their Beer up before they turn it. 


, Or Kilter ; Frame, Order, Proculdubio (a- 
| quit Skinnerus) d Dan. Opkilter ſuccingo, Kilter, 
 Cingo ; vel forle d voce cultura. Non abſurde etiam 
deflecti poſſet d Teut. Kelter, torcular, Skinnerus, f 


quem adi ſis. 

1 
A Kerle of Veal, Mutton, Se. A Loin of thoſe 
Meats, Devon. 


A Kidder; Badger, Huckſter, or Carrier of Goods 
on Horſeback, Ef. A 


A Knacker ; One that makes Collars and other 
Furniture for Cart-horſes. 


Auolles; Turneps, Kent. 


L 


1 © 1 To diſpraiſe. 3 
= Largeſs, Largitio; A Gift to Harveſt- 


men particularly, who cry a Largeſ5 ſo many times 


as there are Pence given, It 1s alſo uſed rally 
by good Authors for any Gift. : 
ws Lawn \ in a Park 3 Plain untilled Ground. 


The Kerfe ; The Furrow made by the Saw, oute, 


Taye . 


— 
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Lahe, as Lowe in the North; The Flame of Fire, 


tho? it be peculiarly uſed for the Steam of Char- 


coal, or any other burnt Coal, and fo diſtinguiſhed 
from Flame, as a more general Word. 


A Leap, or Lib; Suff. Half a Buſhel. In Ee 


 # Seed-leap, or Lib, is a Veſſel or Basket to carry 


Corn in, on the Arm to ſow. Ab AS. Sed-leap, 
24 Seed-basket. : 


To leaſe and leaſing ; ' To glean and gleaning, 


ſpoken of Corn, S/. 3 


A Letch, or Lech; A Veſſel to put Aſhes i in to 


run Water through, to make Lee or Lixivium for 
waſhing of Cloaths. A Buck. 


Lee, or Leto; Calm, under the Wind, 800. . 
As Leef, or Live; 1 willingly, as good; "TOR 


of a thing equally eligible. Lever, in Chaucer, ſig- 


nifies rather, tho' this Comparative be not now in 


Uk with us. 


A Ihres or fur tu Let 3 trivium wi quadriviam = 
Where three or four Ways meet. 


A Lift ; 5.e. A Stile that may be opened like a 


Gate, Norf. 


Lither z Lithe, flexible. It is uſed alſo for lazy, 


f Nothful. 


Litten V. Church. litten. Lic une Saxonice cami- 


. terium. 


Lien d Corn, 7. leſſened; 1 . Lank, or r rank 


| Corn, 8 ß. 


Long it hither; Reach it hither, Sup. 
A Loop; A Rail of Pails, or Bars joined toge- 


tier like a Gate, to be removed in and out at 

plein. 
Laourdy; Sluggiſn, 92 Fr rom the n Lourd, 
facors, ignavus, Lourdant, Lourdin Bardus. Dr. „ 

Heylin, in his Geography, will have Lourdon for a 


ſluggiſh, lazy Fellow, to be derived from Lord 


Dane; tor that the Danes, when they were Maſters 
bert. were antributer ſingly into private Houſes, 


and 
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and in each called the Lord Dane, who lorded it 
there, and lived ſuch a ſlothful idle Life. 
A Lynchett ; A green Balk to divide Lands. 


N. 


Dutch Maden. 


A Meag, or Meat; A Peaſe- hook, Ef. 
A Mere; i. e. Ly nchet.. If 


To be mir d, or merbd; To be coubled ; or di- 
ſturbed in one's Mind; to be ſtartled, 1 


from the Saxon Merk, ſignifying dark. 
MMiſagaft; Miſtaken, miſgiven, Sf}. 


A Mixon; Dung laid on a Heap, or Bed; to rot 
and ripen, Suf Kent. I find that this Word is of 
general Uſe all over England; Ab AS. Mixen, Ster-. 

quilinium 3 utr. & Meox, fimus; hoc forte d ſe & 


 miſcela ;, quia eſt miſcela omnium alimentorum. 


A Modber, or Modder, Mothther, A Girl, or _ 
young Wench; uſed all over the Eaſtern Parts of 
England, v. g. Bf. Suff. Norf. Cambr. From the 
ancient Daniſb Word Moer, Quomodo (faith Sir H. 


Spelman in Gloſſario) d Danis oriundi Norfolciences pu- 


ellam hodie wocant, quod interea rident Angh ceteri, vo- 
cis neſcientes e eg Cupio patrio meo fuſfragari 
ligendum igitur eſt Norfolciam hanc noſtram 


idiomati. [nie 
| (que inter alios aliquot Anglie Comitatus in Danorum 
tranſit ditinnem, An. Dom. 876.) Danis maxim? ha- 
bitatam fuiſſe, eor imque legibus, lingua atque moribus 
tmbutam. Claras illi virgines & puellas (ut Arttoe gen- 


tes alia) Moer appellabant. Inde que canendo heroum 

laudes 7 poemata palmam retulere ( teſte Olao Il vii "ne 

Scaldmoer, i. e. Virgines cantatrices; qu, ein præliis 
 eloriam ex ſorlitudine funt| adepte Sciold Moer hoc e/! 


Scutiferas virgines nuncupdrunt. Eodem nomine ipſæ, 


Amazones, Sc. En quantum in  ſpreta } Jam voce RANT 


Flori. 


Mad; An Earth-worm, Eg. From the Hi 5 
1 Black Cherries, Weſt Country. 5 
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ghrie. Sed corrumpi hanc fateor vulpari labio, quod 

Mother matrem ig nificans etiam Tro Moer, . e. 

Puella pronunciat. 

A Muckinder , A Cloth hung at Childrens Gir- 
dles to wipe their Nofes on, from Mucus narium ; 

from which Word comes alſo our Engliſh Muck, uſed 
eſpectally | in the North. 

Muckſon up to the Huckſon ; ; Devn, Dirty up to the | 

8 Knuckles. 1 

The Mokes of a Net; 1 The Maſhes or r Mciſhes, 


my Suſſex. | 


Mulch; Straw half rotten. 
N. 


Nail of Beef, v. g. 2 e. The Weight of = 
eight Pounds. 6 
 Newing, Yeaſt, or Barm, Ef. 8 
Near now ; Juſt now, not long finee.. Not. 
To not, and notted; i. e. Polle kd, ſhorn, * Ab 
A . Hnot, ejuſdem fegnificationts. 
Muse d Starved | in the IK up.” 


ILD Land; Ground that hath Jain untilled 
| a long Time, and 1s new 185 up, Suff. 
The ſame in Ex is called Newland. 
Oles; Fewel, 9. d. Ellet, ab AS, lan, Onee- 
lan, accendere, Pas Eld. Ignis. 55 

Oaſt, or Eaſt; The ſame that Kiln, or Kit, 8. Ke 
merſetſh. and elſewhere in the Ter. © | 

Orewood  Qyedam Aige ſpecis que Cornu biæ agros 
mirifice facundat, fic dicta foriè; quod ut Aurum mcolas 
locapletet, & auro emi meretur. Eaſt autem vox Cor- 
nul ia fers propria. Sea-wrack, fo called in Corral, 
where they manure their Land with it; as they do 
21.0 in Scotland, and ellewhere, - Ope 
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Ode Land; Ground plowed up every Year z 
Ground that i is looſe « or 1 S. 


. 


A Paddoct; A Frog 3 Minſhew 22 8 
Belg. Padde Buſs, A Paddock, or Puddock, 
is allo a little Park, or Encloſure. 
A Paige; It is of Uſe in Eſex, Middleſex, Suf- 
folk, for a'Cowſlip : Cowſlip with us hgnttying what 
is elſewhere called an Oxſlip. 
A Pelticoat; Is in ſome Places uſed for a Maris 8 
Waſtecoat. 
Peaſe. bolt; i. e. Peaſe ſtraw, EF. 
Pipperidges; Barberries, Ef. _: - 
I To play; Spoken of a Pot, Kettle, or other Veſ- ; 
ſel full of Liquor, i. e. to boil ; playing hot, boil- 
ing hot. In Norfolk wy proficunce it nw.” Ver 
generalis, = 
A Poſe; A Cold i in the Head, that caules a Run- 
omg at the Noſe. 
A Pond ; A Boil, or Ulcer, Suf. 8 
A Prgge; A ſmall Pitcher. This 1 ſuppoſe, 

a general Word in the South Country. 
Puckets ; Neſts of Caterpillars, S/. 3 
A Pitch; A Bar of Iron, with a thick, ſquare 
pointed End, to make Holes in the Ground * 

pitching down. „„ 


EE 8 3 S. Cloycd, glutted. 
RT 8 
Albe; Early, Suf, As Rathe in the Mer ing, 


E.. early in the Morning. KRathe-ripe Fruit, 
= © = j. e early 
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5 early Fruit, Jrultus Precoces, ab AS. Radh, 
Radhe, cito. 


A Riddle; An oblong ſort of Sieve to ſeparate 
the Seed from the Corn; ab AS. Hriddel, cribrum ; 


Hoc d Hreddan, liberare, quia ſc. cribrando partes pu- 
riores d craſſi oribus liberentur z becauſe it rids the 
Corn from the Soil and Droſs. 


A Kipper; A Pedder, Dorſer, or Badger, 840. 

Riſing ; Yeaſt, Beergood. 
 Koughings; Latter Grass, after Mathes. 
Noſil, or Roſiliyß; Soil, Land between Sand and 
Clay, neither light nor heavy. I ſuppoſe from Ro- 
in, which here in Eſſex the Vulgar call * ll. . 
— rue; To lift, Devonſo. 


by 5 5 


0 fanter about 3; Or go ſantering up and down. 
It is derived from Saindte terre, i. e. The 


i Hey Land, becauſe of old Time, when there were 
frequent Expeditions thither, many idle Perſons went 
from Place to Place, upon Pretence that they had 
taken, or intended to take, the Croſs upon them, and 
to go thither. It ſignifies to idle up and down, BD 
8⁰ loitering about. 


Say of it; i. e. Taſte of it: Suff Say for Aſſay, per 


| Aphareſin, Aſſay from the French Mayer, and the 1ta- 


lian aſſaggiare, to try, or prove, or attempt; all 


from the Latin Word ſapio, which lignifies alſo to = 


taſte, 
A Stopperloit ; ö A Time of Kdlenef, a Play-time. 
A Seame of Corn of any fort; A Quarter, eight 


5 Buſhels, Ef. ab AS. ſeam, & hoc for!e & Greco che 


a Load, a Burthen, a Horſe-load : It ſeems alſo to 
have ſignified the Quantity of eight Buſhels, be- 


ing often taken in that Senſe in Matib. Paris. 


Somner. 
A Seam of Wood; An Horſe. load Sul. cjuſdem 


giuis. + veſr 1 F 
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Sear ; dry: oppoſed to green, ſpoken only of 
Wood, or The Parts of Plants, from the Greek Enes. 
aridus. Hence perhaps MWoodſear. 
Seel, or Seal, Time or Seaſon: 1t is 4 fair Seel for 
you to come at, i. e. a fair Seaſon or Time; ſpoken 
Ironically to them that come late, Ef. ab AS. Sel. 
Time. What Seel of Day? What time of Day? 
th: go /ewp ; i. e. To go ay; Sup. ſpoken of a 
ow. 
AdShaw; 1 Wood that encompaſſes a Cloſe : 
. 54 ab AS. Scuwa umbra; A Shadow. 


A Shawle ; A Shovel to winnow withal, Su oe. 
15 detur contractum a Shovel. 


A Sbeal; A young Hog: Sup. In 5 they call 
it a Shote ; both from ſhoot. 
S bie, orſhy; Apt to ſtartle and flee ii from you, or - 
2 that keeps off and will not come near. I. Schifo, Q_ 


Belg. ſchouwen, ſchuwen, Teut, ſchewen, vikare, 5 


5 Skinner. Vox eſt generalis. 
Sheld; Flecked, party- coloured: 800. inde Shel- 
dirake and Sheld- fowle, Sul. 

To fhimper; To ſhimmer or ſhine, Suf, Dial. 
A Shows ; A Blind for a Cow' $ Eyes ; made of 
 —_— 

To ſhun; To ſhove : 22 Dial. „ 
Sibberidge; or ſibbered; the Banes of Matrimony, 

Suff. ab AS, tb, 8 Kindred, Alliance, Affi- 

nit 5 
18 Shuck; "Aa Hulk or Shell; 3 as Mod hacks: 
Bean- ſhells, per Anagrammatiſmum Ts Huſk forte. 
Sixzing; Yeaſt or Barm: S/. from che ſound 
Beer or Ale in working. 
Siady; Surly, moody : Suf. 
- 08 3 'Urine, Chamber: lie. 5 
Sile; Filth; becauſe uſually it ſubſides to | the 
| Bottom, | 


_— ; Groundle!, ſenecis : up. Suff.. | 
= OE. 


8 
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A Size of Bread, and a Cue of Bread, Cambrids . 
The one ſignifies balf, the other one-fourth Part "of 


a Half-penny Loaf, That Cue is nothing but 
the firſt Letter of Quarter or Quadrans is manifeſt. 
Size comes from Scindo. 


S faddle, ſcathis; Ravenous, miſchievous, Su. ah 


A S. Skade, Harm, Hurt, Damage, Miſchief ; or 
ſcædan, lzdere, nocere. Prov. One doth the Salbe, 
and another hath the Scorn : i. e. One doth the 


Harm, and another bears the Blame. "or among 
the Ncr.hern Words. 


A Skip or Skep 3 A Basket, but not to carry in 


the Hand: A Bee-stip, A Bec-hive. 


Skrow ; Surly, dogged : Uſed moſt adverbially, 


as to look ſhrow, 1. e. That is to look . ; 
_ 5 


"Ckeeling 1 ; An Ile, or Bay of a Mi. Saf... : 
To id a Wheel; Rotam ſufflaninare, with an 


: Iren Hoop faſtned to the Axis to keep it from turn- 
ing round upon the Deſcent of a ſteep Hill, Kent. 


A Slappel ; A Piece, Part, or Portion, Su. 


To ſſlump; To flip, or fall plum down into any 


dirty, or wet Place: It ſeems to be a Word made 


per onomatopeian from the Sound. 


A Snagge; A Snail : Suff. Dial. 
A Suurle A Poſe or Cold in the Head, Coryza, 


Span new ;, Very new : T. hut whs mover worn or 
uſed. So ſpick and ſpan new. 


The Snaſte; The burnt Week or Soulf of a 
Candle. | 


A Snalbe; The Handle of a "Rog 8 1 
 ASpurget; A Tagge, or Piece of Wood t. to hang 54 
any thing upon. 
A Spurre-way 3 A Horſe: -way through a Man's 
Ground, which one may ride in by right of Cuſtom. 
To peri . 10 ba. Thoot, or brisk up. 


Te. 
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To fquirm ; To move very nimbly about, after 
the manner of an Eel. It is ſpoken of an Fel, 
To ſummerland a Ground; To lay It Fallow a 

Year, Suff. 
A oller, or Solar; An upper Chamber or Loft, 
a Latino ſolarium. 
ITI ſquat; To bruiſe or r make flat by letting fall: 
AMive, Suff. 

A Staffe of Cocks; A Pair of Cocks. 

A Stant; A Dam or Bank to ſtop Water. 

| Stover, Fodder for Cattle: ab Eflover, Gal, 5 

A Swamp 3 A low hollow Place in any Part of a 
Field. 
The Steal of any Thing, i. . Manubrium. The 

Handle or Pediculus, The Foot-ſtalk : 4 belg. ſteel, 
ſtele. Teut. ſtiel Petiolus. 

A Speen, or Spene; A cow. 8 Pap: Kent ab 4 6. : 

: ſpana, mammæ, ubera. _ 
A Soffe-bangle; A fluttiſh, flattering, lazy Wench 3 

a a ruſtic Word, only uſed by the Vulgar. 
Ae; A Pool to preſerve Fiſh for the Table "Þ 

to be drawn and filled again at pleaſure. 
7 Stoly Houſe 3 i. e. A clutter'd, dirty Ha, 

ON 
A Strand; One of the Twiſts of a Line 1 + be it of 

Horſe-hair or ought elſe, S/. 

A Stound; A little while: Suff. q. A Stand. 

The Sung The F oot-ſtalk of any F ruit : Helis. 5 
1 

Stamwood ; The Root of Trees ſtubbed up, Si i 

A Stuckling ; An Apple-paſty or Pye, Saf. 

Stufnet ; A Poſnet or Skillet, Su]. 

A Stull; A Luncheon, a great Piece of Bread, 


[- Cheeſe, or other Victuals, Ef. 


S,urry; Inflexible, Sturdy and Stiff : Sigwre is 
uſed in the fame Senſe, and ſpoken of Cloth, in Op- 


poſition to Limbver, 
F 4 A 
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A Stut "Wy | Grat : Sommerſet, ab AS. | Stut, 
Culex. 


Stover 3 Fodder for Cattle; as Hay, Straw, ar 
the like, Ef. from the French Eſtouver fovere, ac- 


cording to owel. Spelman reduces it from the French 


Eſtoffe materia, & Eſtoffer, neceſſaria ſuppeditare. 
 Swads ; Pods of Peaſe, or the like Pulſe, _ 
To Swale; To finge or burn, SAU. A ſwealed 2 
Pig, a ſinged Pig; ab AS.  fwelan, to kindle, o 
ſet on fire, or burn. 


* fworle ; To fnarl as a Dog doth, Sul. 


J. 


2 agge 3 A Sheep of the firſt Year, 92 5 
Ti echy, i. e. 7 ouchy 3 5 Peeviſh, croſs, hf to 
- "DE angry. 5 


1 ede Grass; To ſpread Divas: new mowen 
Graſs ; which is the firſt thing that is done in or- 


der to the drying it, and making it into Hay. 
 Tewly, or Tuly , Tender, lick : T1 uly Romached, ; 
weak ſtomached. 

' Tovtoll; To entice or draw in, to decoy or flat- 


ter; as the Bell tolling calls in the People to the Fea 


Church. 

Temſe-bread ; i. e. Sifted Bread, from the Frend 
5 Word Tamis, a Sieve or Sierce. 

Very tharky ; very dark, S. 

A Theave; An Ewe of che firſt Year, BY. Eo 
Tiching; Devonſh. Cornw. Setting up Turves that 
o my be dricd byt the Sun, and fit to burn upon 
1 Land. 8 
To tine, or tin a Candle; To light i it; ab A $. - 
Tyran, accendere ; hinc T inder. 3 
A Tovet, or TJoſet; Half a Buſhel, nt a naſtro 
Two, AS. Tu, Duo, W Fat ay ib unius Pecci 
— guante, a Peck. 


A 
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A Trammel; An Iron Inſtrument hanging in the 


_ Chimney ; whereon to hang Pots or Kettles over 
the Fire, E/. 


Treaf; Peeviſh, froward, pertiſh, * Ly to be 


angry. 

A Tumbrel ; "4 Dung-cart. 

 Trewets, or Truets : z Pattens for Women, Suff. 
A Trip of Sheep; i. e. A few Sheep, Norf. 


A Tag 1 A Trey for Milk, or the like, Saler 
Dia 


To null; ; To crundle ; ; Per contrattioem, Suff. 


v. 


"0 vang; To anſwer for at the Font as Godfa- 
ther. He vang'd to me at the Vant, Somerſct- 


tire 3 in Bapliſterio pro me ſuſcepit, ab AS. Fengan, 

to receive, allo to undertake, ver/o fin v, pro more loct, 

Helling; Plowing up the Turf, or upper Surface of 
the Ground, to lay on Heaps to burn. Weſt- n. 


A Voor; A Furrow, S/. 


A Hollow; A Fallow, Suſf. Generally i in the 2 


Country they uſe v inſtead of f, and 2 inſtead of s. 
Vrith; Etherings, or Windings of Hedges, tener: 
ram! Coryli, quibus inflexis ſepes colligant & ſtabiliunt : 


ab AS. Wrydhan, !orquere, diſtorquere, contrator- 
_ quere : Wridha, lorum, Wridelf, Faſcia, quia { ht 


rami contorti inſtar bri & ee pes c yaw, 
Skinner. 


W. 


Alles; Made of ſplit Wood, in faſhion of 
Gates, wherein they uſe to fold Sheep, as 


elſewhere in Hurdles, Sup. ab A §. Malelas, Crates, 
Hurdles. 


Welling, or Whey; Is heating it ſcalding hot, in 


order to the taking off the Curds, Welling, or Wal 
ling, in old Engl iſh, iS boiling, 2 3 A 5 
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 AWem; A ſmall Fault, Hole, Decay or Ble 
miſh; eſpecially in Cloth, E.. =p AS. Wem, a Blot, 
2 Spot, or Blemiſh. 

A Mere, or Wair; a Pond or Pool of Wales: ab 
AS. Wer a F iſh-pond, a Place of Engine for catch- 
ing and keeping of Fiſh. 
A Whapple Way; 4. e. Where a Cart and Horfs 
cannot paſs, but Horſes only, Su. 
A Wheeden ; A ſimple Perſon, Weſt 
A wheady Mit; A Mile eye ber uten 
longer than it ſeems to be. 

I pictet for vbactet; Or guitler for quattee 3 PA, 


EO Quid pro quo, Rent. 5 


boy whmper ; To begin to cry. . 

 AWhitle; A double Blanket, ach” "Mae 
wear over their Shoulders in the Weſt-Country, as 
elſewhere ſhort Cloaks, ab AS. Hwitel, Sagum, Sa- 


5 ga, læna, a kind of Garment, a Caſlock, an 751 


Mantle, Sc. v. Somner. 


Willows Bench; J A Share of 8 Husband's Eſtate 


which Widows in Suſſex enjoy, beſide oP An. 
tures. 

To imme; Suf. Dial. i. e. Wikis: 
A Wind-row , The Greens or Borders of a F ield 
dug up, in order to the carrying the Earth on to the 
Land to mend it. It is called Windrow, becauſe it 
50 is laid in Rows, and expoſed to the Wine. 
 Waadmel ; A hairy, coarſe Stuff, made of Iſland | 
” Wool, and brought thence by our Seamen to Nerf. 

Sa GC, 
IWoodcack Soil ; 8 that hath a Soil under the 
| Turf that looks of a Woodcock colour, and Is not 
good. - 1 | 
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1 
1 7 Nimdle, rightly, | ſmart, Suff. TP 
A Yaſpen, or Teepſen; In Eſſex ſignifies as 


much as can be taken up in both Hands joined to- 


gether.  Gouldman renders it, vola ſeu manipulas, for- 


lean d noſtro. Graſping, i154 propter euphoniam literd f 
canind r, and g, in y facillima ſans & vulgatiſima 
noſtre lingua mutalione lranſeunis; q. d. guantum quis 


vola comprebendere poteſt, Skinner. 


In Suſſex, for haſp, elaſp, waſp, they pronounce 
a hapſe, c clapſe, wapſe, Sc. for Neck, Nick; for 
Throat, Throtte; for choak, chock. Set'n down, 
let'n ſtand, come again and fet'n anon. C'have eat 
ſo much Cham quit a quot, Devonſb. i. e. I can eat 


. no more; 1 have eat : ſo much that 1 am n cloyed. 
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PARALLELED 


With BRlrisn or Wien, 1 my 


learned and i ingenious. Friend Mr. Edward . 
L of Oxford. 1 


N. B. The Syllables thus mark'd © are © long, thus * 
ä ſhort and ſmart. 1 


Engliſh. Britiſh. 
N Art; a large | Rkb ; Lat. Arca 
Cheſt for Corn. "A ciſta. But the 


modern Signification i THY 
Coffin. It is doubtleſs of 
the ſame Origin with the 
Latin Word, tho' we can- 
not ſay that al that are ſo 


have been borrowed of 
the Romans. 


2, An 
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2. An Atercop; A 


Spider's Web. Mr. Ni- 


_ colſon gives the Etymolo- 
gy of this Word from 
Saxon. I rather think it 
originally Britiſh, becauſe 
remaining in uſe only in 
Cumberland. 
e t ; ACup- | 
: board. 


2 ; A ſort of 


4% FL Drink or Me- 
; tas 


. 7 W 3 


6. Braugh bam 1 


ſort of Meat in Lanca- 


Hire. 
7. A Cape 0 A work- 
ing Horſe. | 


8. A Cod; A Pillow ; 


Marſupium. Matth. 


= Graci #@d\a lectis 
hyemem imponebant, ut 
Autore 


FEæſtate 4149s, 
Laertio lib. 2. in Mene- 
demo, Mr. A. icolſon. 


8 Semi- 
cinctium ex x viliſſimo an 
50. 


AS. Codde eſt rere, Bag, 


2. Cop, and Coppin, is 
a Spider; but a Spider's 
Web we call gwer- cop and 
corruptly. . gop- 
Pyn. 


3. Almari e the 


ſame thing in Welſd, but 


it's now grown obſolete. 


1 ſuppoſe we might have 
it of the Normans. "I 


4. Braͤgod; idem. A 


common Drink among 
Country People in their 
* eaſts or Wakes. 


5. Brathay 3 Rags, 
Brettmn, a Rag; Brthyn, 5 


Woollen Cloth. Hibernis 


A 
6. Brakban ; A ſort Ro 
a A pee, 3 
7. NU A Here. 
Tt Iriſh call a working 
Horſe Kappl. All of 


the ſame Original wich 
Caballus. 


8. Kw'dand Kid; A 


Aut 


| - 


1 ; 

1 

1 5 £ 

'” ; : 
 // fry /0 
1 Z ' 
1 2 : f 
i | | 
'Y ; . 
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a 7 8 — A Rock. 

In Lycia Cragus mons 
quidam eſt diftus Stepha- 
no autore, Cujus etiam 
meminit Horatius. 
Aut viridis Cragi, Kc. 
Mr. Nicolſun. 
10. Cole, 


* 2 , 


or FOR 33 
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9. NVaig; A Rock. I 
conjefture this Word to 


be originally BritzÞ. 


10. Kaul, idem. Sic 
Armoricanis. This Word 


Tuns through many Ln. | 
guages, or Dialects, and = 
is nothing but the Latin 


a Caulis a Synonyme of 


11. b. ; The Top : 


or Roof of a Wall. 
12. Dare; e or 


Pain, Da 7 


13. 2 rinket | * A Por- 


ringer 


' of Water. 
Sod 


"iſt. 
16. A Deel. 
ST >” 95 


17. An Ellmother : ; A 


Sefa. 


18. lden; Fewel, ab 
I © Aled. Ignis. 


47 A 24. 


Braſſica, 


os; of an 


Ts. A D pool 


15. A Doulter > i 


So that perhaps 
mother might be called 
the ſecond Mother. 


19. A e A 


gabe Yard. | Sy 


Called thence. | 
Colewort. 


11. e; re Torf 


y th ng. 
12. Dera; Phreneſis, 


c h Gyndharedh, In- 


ſania, furor. 


13. E ranked 3 idem. 


14. Hibernis Tyb t 


Fons; nobis Dip" , A. 


qua. 
15. Dubler, in Car- 


digarſhire, - ſignifies | the 


> = ame. 


16. Dil, A Meadow 
by a River Side, 
17. Ar; The n 
a Step- 


18. Aelwyd; The 
"_ „ 
Gardb; A Gar- 5 


20. Grig: 


A Catalogue of. Local Words. 9 5 


20. Grig; Salopienſi- 
bus Heath. 
21. Grets 1 3 Stairs. 


. He, She. | 


ol 3. To heal; To co- 


24. Heb ; Baſbful. 


nunciation there is 


20. ON. & Heath. 


21. Grif ay, idem. Bor- 
rowed doubtleſs from the 
French. 

22. Hi; She. In pro- 
Difference. Df 
23. Hilio; To cover. 


Perhaps we have receiv'd 
itt fromthe Exgliſb, which 


may be the Reaſon Dr. 
Davies hath omitted it in 


his Lexicon. It is a Word 
* uſed 1 in North 


ales N 
24. Gu Ws Baſhfil, £ 
which in the e 


Gender is w'yl, as Merk- 


_ beo'yl, a baſhful Maid : 


25. Knoll; A little 
round Hill, ab AS. Cnolle, 
Top or Cop of a Hill, or 


Mountain. 


2 2 ER? 


| | Q n £ 
He $d e449 


"A ſo in ſome other 

Caſes, according to the 
Idiom of this Language. 
v. g. y mie yaw yl, he 
is baſhful. 


25. KM; The Head, 


The Hills in Wales are 
generally denominated by = 
Metaphyrs from ſome 


Parts of the Body. Ex. 


gr. Penmaenmatur, y Ben- 
glog. Tal y Lhykhay, 
Kern 

deg, Kewn y Brath: * 


y Bw b, 


y vroͤn 


Grimmog. Pen ſignifying 


a Head, Pengleg a Skull; 
Tal the Forehead ; Kern 
one Side of the Face, y 


26, The. 


— 


— —— ———— 
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ace 


= 46. The Speer; The 
Chimney Poſt. 
227. Stout; The Han- 
dle of a Pall. 
= 28. Tabern 3 A Cellar. 85 
houſe : 


| 2. Au, 


29. To ware ones Mo- 
ney ; To 1 it or Yr lay 
f it . „ 


the Back; 


Probability 5 
from the Latin, tho' the 
Iriſh uſe it alſo in the 


Vron the Breaſt; Keven 


222 an 
Arm, and immog a 
n 


26. Ypyr 3 Idem. 
27. Not, A Milk- 


_ Ing-pail. 


28, Tavarn 3 Mk Ale- 
A Word in all | 
| borrowed 


fame Senſe, 


29. Gwarrio 3 To ſpend 
Money which, accord- 


ing to the Property of 


the Yelp, becomes ſome- 


times Warrio, E. g. EU 


8 Tat ; Chriſtmas, ; 

Fr. Junius (in Lexico ſuo 
As.) vocem Zehul fac 
tum putat * «Zoxav, A 
Britain. Gwyl, 
Feviæ Mr. Nicholſon So. 
that 2wle is originally no- 
thing elſe but Vigiliæ, as 
3 Lio)d rightly Jadg- 

eth. = 
31 A Fownart, A 
Poſe- cat. Martes is a no- 


Feſtum 


4 warriodh ei goron. He : 
ſpent his Crown. 


30. Cwiliay; Idem: 


; Which, according to the 
Welſh Syntax, is ſome 


times Wiliay. Proper- 
ly it ſignifies only Ho- 


lidays, and i is, doubtleſs, 
derived from the Latin 
Word Y/igie. 5 


31. Ph Hart; Idem. 


ted Beaſt of this vermi- 


nous Kind, deſired for 
their Furs; whence, per- 
„ the Pole-cat 
might be denominated 


chance, 


Foumart 5 
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Foumart, q. Foul-mart, 
from its ſtinking Smell. 
33. Durdom ; ; Noiſe. 


33. A Gavelick ; An i 
Iron Crow. 
. Mid, A 
Dunghill. 


5. A Mear ; A Lake, 


from the Latin, þ Mare. 1 


5 Swan. 


: 37+ Saime, which — 


5 12 ſometimes 
Senme, It. ſignifies not 
only Gooſe-greaſe , but 


in general any kind of 
Greaſe, or Suct, or Oil, 
 wherewith our Clothiers 
anoint or beſmear their 
Wool to make it run or 
draw out in Spinning. It 
is a general Word i in moſt { 


: Countries. 


| 838 N of a Wheel, 


- A  Glaive 4 
Sword or Bill. 
40. A Riddle 3 


; courſe Sieve. 


a Difference between 5 
Riddle is of an oblong Fi- 


Riddle and a Sieve. 


36. An EE; A wild 


think with 
Shamen Pingu èdo. Seviim 


it 18 a French Word. 
A 
We make 


32. Dwrdb ; . Noiſe- 


Hence Dadwrdb ; Con- 
| tention, 


Gwiv ; A Leaver. 


233. 
1 3A Holt. 


34. Ming Dirt. 
35. Mer, Water; 


whence Swallow trees are 
Called Merbelig, h. e. Sa- 
lices aquatice. 


36. Ey, Wild Geeſe. - 


37. Saim; Gen of 
the ſame Fountain, doubt- 
leſs, with the Latin Word 
Sebum, I ſhould rather 
the Hebrew 


not being a general Word 
for Fat or Greaſe, but 
proper for Tallow or 
hard Fat. 


38.  Yihagay 3; ; Legs; 


_ uſed alſo metaphorically | 


for the Feet of a Soo). 
39. Glad; A Bill; 


40. Rhidilh; Idem. 


gure, whereas as Sieve is 


placed long: ways one by 


is made of thin, long 


of it are four-ſquare, 


round; and a Riddle is 
made of round Wickers, 


another, whereas a Steve 


Plates, as it were woven 
together, ſothat the Holes 
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North Country WO R Ds, received 
from Mr. Tomlinſon of Edmund Hall, a 
Cumberland Gentleman, and communicated 
do me by the ſame Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


A Beck; A Rivulet, or ſmall Brook. This Word 
= is already entered among the Northern Words; 

and noted to be common to the ancient Saxon, High and 

Low Dutch, and Daniſh. It is uſed not only in the 
North, but in ſome Southern and Weſtern Counties; 

and gives Denomination 10 ſome Towns, as Welbeck, 
Sandbeck, Troutbeck, _ 3 e 
Bourn, or Burn; A Rivulet, or Spring. This is 

alſo common to ſome Southern Counties, aud gives Ne- 
nomination io many Towns, as Sherburn, Milburn, Sc. 
Bore- tree; Elder- tree; from the great Pith in the 
younger Branches, which Children commonly bore _ 
out to make Pot-guns of themn. 
| Bracken , Fern. Ab Ang]. Break, becauſe when - | 
its Moiſture is dried up it is very brittle, A Brake is .:.*.. ˖ 
an Inſtrument to break Flax with, of the ſame Ori- 
ginal. Break comes from the Saxon Brecan. Brake 
Fern is a general Word all England over; and better 
known in this Country ¶ Eſſex] than Fern; indeed the 
only Word in uſe among the Vulgar, who underſtand 

not Fern. Bracken is but the Plural of Brake, as Eyn 
of Ey, and Peaſen of Peaſe, Sc. G2 Brent- 
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Brent-brow , A ſteep Hill, Metaph. The Brow 


of a Hill, Supercilium, the Edge or Side of a Hill, 
or Precipice. 


A Brock; A Badger. This is a Word known in 


moſt Countries. T he Animal! Is triony mus, Badger, 


Brock, or Gray. | 

To coop, or cowp ; To chaffer, or exchange. : 
is a Low Dutch Word, That which is giyen by the 
Party which hath the worſt Goods is called Boot; 


as What Boot will you give me between your old Yawd 5 
and my Filly? 1. e. between your old Mare and my 


young one: ab A S. Bot, Reward, or Recompenſe. 
To boot is uſed frequently i in the fame Senſe all Eng- 
land over. Boot ſignifies Profit, as in that imperſonal 
Verb, it bootet not, it 3 helpeth, or avail- 
- eth R 

 Copt-know 3 The Top of a Hill riſing like a Gone 


or Sugar-loaf, Copt, I conceive, comes from Caput, 


and Know, or Knolle, is the Top of a Hill. 


A Cowdy; A little Cow, a Scotch Runt without 


Horns, or elſe with very ſhort ones, ſcarce exceeding 


A South Country Veal in Height : So that the Word 


s only a Diminutive of Cow. 

A Creil; A ſhort, ſtubbed, dwarkiſh Man, Nr 
thumberland. 
A Creſt; A ſmall Cloſe, or Incloſure, at one End 

whereof a Dwelling-houſe, with a Garth, or Kitchen- 
garden is uſually placed; ab A S. Croſt, Agellulus. 
Croft, for any ſmall Field or Tncloſure in general, wilb. 


out any r ect to a Mauſi ion. 0ſt ts common in all | | 
Counties of England. | 


Cypbel; Houſeleek. 


A Di/þ-cragie, or Credle ; A wooden Vrendil for 
wooden Diſhes, much in uſe in the North of Eng- 


1 land, made uſually like a Cube or Die, and ſometimes 


like a Parallelipipedon, | long Cube; or Cradle, 
Cumber. 3 
A Dite; 
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A Dike A Ditch. This is only a Variety of 


Dialect; tho' it ſeems Dyke, and Seygh, or Sough, 
are diſtinguiſhed in the North, a Dyke being a Ditch 


to a dry Hedge, either of Trees or Earth, as in ara» 


ble Lands, where the Ditch is uſually dry all Sum- 


mer; but a Sough a Ditch brimful of Water, as in 
Meadows or Sowbrows are not above half a Yard 


in Height. A Sough is a ſubterraneous Vault or Chan- 


nel, cut through a Hill, to lay Coal Ann, or any other 


Min: ary 


A Dulles, 1 Putter, or Diſh. Vee | 


per magnam Anglia partem diffuſa. 


dem ſignificati. This is a general Word, ſignifying not 


only Grains, but Swill, as in thoſe Proverbs, raffe is 
good enough for Swine; and, The ſtill Sowe eats 


5 up all the Draffe. 


A Fomars; A Polecat, or Fitcher : 'Y Brit. Fal- 
barth. This is entered in the Collection. 
A Gill; A Place hem'd in with two ſteep Brows, 
or Banks, uſually flouriſhing with Bruſhwood, a 


R Rivulet running between them. It 1s entered | in the 5 
Collection. 


A Geoſe, or Groſe-cree ; A Hut to put Geeſe i in. 


A Gob; An open or wide Mouth. Hence to gob- 
ble, to ſwallow greedily, or with open Mouth. 
Gob, in the South, /i enifies a large Morſel or Bit; jo 


De ſay a good Gob, i. e. 4 good Segment or Part. The 
| Diminutive whereof is Gobbet; cut into Gobbets, per- 
; chance from the Greek Word aba, E,. 
A Gully ; A large houſehold Knife. 
A Gavelock;, An iron Crown, ab A S. Govebe. 

catapulta, balilta. Already entered. 

Hladder; Heath, or Ling. 

The Hollen; is a Wall about two Frey and an 
half high, uſed in Dwelling-houſes to ſecure the Fa- 


mily from the Blaſts of Wind ruſhing in when the 
Heck i Is OPER. To this Wall, on that Side next to 


G 3 — the 


Dra afes The Grains of Malt, à Belg. Draf ejuſ. 
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the Hearth, is annexed a Sconce, or Skreen of Wood 


or Stone. 
Fen- batvks; A Hen. rooſt, from the Bawks of 
which it conſiſts. V. Bawks. A. 
A Mor, or Knurre; A ſhort, ſtubbed, dwarkſh 
Man. Metaph. from a Knor, or Knot in a Tree. 
In the South we uſe the Diminutive Knurle in the Jame 
Senſe. 
: K Ee of Hay ; A Cock of Hay, Northumber- 5 
land. Vs 
A Loſſet ; A large fla wooden Diſh, not much | 
1 unlike a: Yoder. *.."- 5 
A Mould warp ; ; A Mole: ; Mold in whe Saxon is 
Duſt in Eng/þ Mould is uſed for Earth, eſpecially 
among Gardeners. Worpen in Low Dutch is uſed to 
| caſt forth, whence to wort is to caſt forth, as a Mole 
ar Hog doth. This is a Word known all over Eng- 5 
; land, tho! not in frequent Uk, = 
A Mall; A wooden Sledge or Beetle; ab AS. . 
Mell, Crux, from the exact Reſemblance of the 
H-ad and Shaft (or Handle) eſpecially before the 
upper Part of the Shaft is cut off, to a Croſs, Hence 
Meldeors (or Doors) a Paſſage through a Dwelling- 
houſe. For in the North Parts of England, the 


Houſes of thoſe of the inferior Sort have a Paſſage 


through them with a Door or Heck on one Side 
into the Dwelling-houſe, and another on the other 
Side into the Byer, where they bind their Cows, 
Oxen, Cc. lengthways on each Side. This Byer 
hath a Grube, Groop or Fuſſula, in tl. Midſt from 
the Door to the other End; ſo that the Foſſula from 
the Door to the other End repreſents the Shaft of 
a Mell; or the ſtreight Tree in a Croſs, and the 
_ Paſſage through the e the Head or tranſvers 5 
By. 
A Porr A Glaſier or e a Salamander. 
Pot. cleps; Pot-hooks, from clip or clap, becauſe 


ö 4 


my clap or catch hold of the Pot. 
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| - Rud;, A ſort of Blood - ſtone, uſed in marking 
Sheep; from the red Colour. 


A Regilt ; A Ram with one Stone; a T; up-hog i is 


a Ram of one Year old; a Gimmer-bog, an Ewe of 


the ſame Age; a 7 winter is a Hog two Years old. 


A Roop; A Hoarſeneſs; a Cimbrico Hroop vel 
Heroop, vociferatio, by which it is frequently con- 


tracted. 


D Smidy ; A Smith's Shop, whence oi lun, Var. 
Dial. 8 


A Steg! ; a Gander. 


To am one; To beat or cuff one ſtrenuouſly. 
A ſlam or ſlim Fellow, is a skragged, tall, raw- 
| boned Fellow; the Length of whoſe Arms gives 
him the Advantage of ſtriking hard, and therefore 
ſuch are noted for Fiſty- cuffs ; ; whence Siam ſeems | 


to be derived. 
F§nurles; Noſtrils 


Sower-milk  Butter-milk ; ſower from its long 


5 ſanding, 


A Swang ; Locus Paludoſus, or Part of a Paſture 


overflowed with Water, not much unlike a Tarn, 


or Lough; whence the Graſs, by the Superfluity of 


an oleaginous Moiſture, degenerates into coarſe 
Piles, which in Summer (moſt of the Water being 


exhaled) is ſo interwoven with thick Mud and Slime, 
and the Piles fo long and top-heavy, that they em- 


brace the Surface of the Mud, and compoſe a Ver- 
dure like that of a Meadow. : 

Swine-greun ; A Swine's Snout, a Dan. an Iland. 

Graun Naſus, ſuperius labrum. Whence our Eug- 


%% Word to grin, becauſe in grinning the Muſcles | 


of the upper Lip are contracted. 


' Tabs ; Childrens hanging Slceves: A Tab for a 
Shoe: latchet is already entered. 


Thin Drink; Small Beer, Corevidia tenuis, whence 


thin is derived, The Low Dutch «ſe thick Beer for 
. "ou 
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 firong Beer; tho, to ſay the Truth, that they call thick 
Beer is properly ſo, very thick and muddy. 
ad; Black-lead, Cumberland. See M r. Nicol 
forts Catalogue. ; 
Malſb, or Welſh; Strange, infipid, ab AS. Wealh, 
vel potifis Teuronico Welſch ſtrange : Welſh Potage, 
ſtrange, inſi pid Portage. 1 mY 
Unlzed, or Unlead; A general Name for any 
erawling venomous Creature, as a Toad, Sc. It is 
| ſometimes aſcribed to Man, and then it denotes a fly, 
wicked Fellow, that in a manner creeps todo Miſ- 
chief, the very Peſt of Society. See Mr. To" 5 
Catalogue. _ 


A Whinnock, or i Kit ; A Pail to carry Milk | in. 


Gloſſarium 


| Glſſriun N orthanbymbricun. 


5 Andern ; Merenda. A S. Undennmex, 
Prandium. Ita & Goth. Undaurni- 
mat. Luc. xiv. 12. This is, I ſuppoſe, 
8 Ng be ſume Word that is entered Orndorn in 
OK e 9 my Collection. 
; Arelumes; V. Heir-Iumes. | 
| Arvel-bread ; Silicernium. AS. Appull. Pius, Re- 
ligiofs, huc ſpectare videtur. Ita ut Arvel-bread 
propriè denotet panem ſolenniter magis & Religiosè 
comeſtum. This Word is alſo entered in the Collettion ; rY 
bu there wants the Etymology of it. 1 
Altiercop; Aranea. AS. Arxencopa. 9 . d. Ani- 
mal ſummè Venenoſum. This 1 is in the Collette with- 
_ out Etymol. | : 
A Beeld; Munimentum, A Sock Wini. Quid : 
ſi ab As. benden, Excuſare, Liberare? _ 
A Biſcel; Nequam. g. d. Qui adeò inſignis eſt Ne- 
bulo ut jam in proverbium abut. A S. bigypel & 
Bifpel, Parabola, Proverbium. Matth. xxi. 33. 
Wale! ; Color ſubniger. 4 S. bleac. Hinc cogno- 
men, apud Noſtrates frequens, Blakelock ; vox ejuſ- 
dem ferè valoris cum nobili fair faxiorum cognomine. 5 
Videtur eſſe variatio duntaxat Dialecti pro Black. _ 
Io blin; Ceſſare. AS. ablinnan & blinnan ; 3 ſine 8 
augmento initiali. Chauceto, 1 - 
Brott, Frumenti analefta. A S. zebpore, F rag 
ment, Luc. in. 17, & Man. xv. 37. 
 Bummle Kytes ; Vaccinia. Rubum Saxonis vock- 
runt bei: beam, i. e. Tribulum majorem. Eſt au- 
tem Jb. vel ci, minatio. 


A Cad. 


1 1 
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| Suſurrare, Muſſilare. 
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A Cawel; Chors. AS. Capel, Calathus, Qualus, 
A Chive ;,, Cepa. AS. Cipe. 


Io click; Arripere. AS. Jelæcean. 
Copt; Superbus, Faſtuoſus. AS. coppe, Apex, 


Faſtigium. Unde cope c, Summus. 


A Cowfhot ; Palumbus. AS. Woes ns 
To crune; Mugire, Forte a Saxonico Runian, 


Quæ in C deſiderantur Quære A 
To deegbi; Extergere, mundare. A S. dihcan, 


| Parare, Diſponere. DINTAn an NE SPIT. Nobis, 
to indite a Letter. 


A Debby; Stultus, Fatuus. 4 A dobgend, ſerex N 


decrepitus & delirans. 


To dree; Perdurare. "os avpeozan, Pati. | 
Druvy ; Limoſus. AS. e * yn 


turbata. Chaucero, drovi. 


Eeth , Facilis. AS. Eað & eapelic, Mat. xix. 26. 5 


Ce Eith & Eth. 


To ft 25  Apprehendere. 4 $. Fanan. Belge, | 


vanghen. 


To faw; i. Fang. 48. Fon.  Gorhice, Fahan, 


Illandis, faa. 


A Fell; Mons. Plura, Te 77 edles, Vide apud 


Schoſiaſten in Ariſtoph. in Nudibus, Act. 1. Scen. 1. 


Que tranſcripſit ferè Suidas in voce 98A, | 
Foor-days , Die declinante. A &. pop®- pager. Et F 


pop ðnihrer, Nocte longe provecti. 


o found; Idem quod Fettle. AS. pundian, 
Garn-windles ; ; Harpedone, Rhombus. AS. zeap- 


pindel. Quod a a geapn . Stamen; & Rey 
torquere. 


To geall; Dolere. You propris de 9 ex ni- 


mio frigore dr. Forte a Saxonico geallan, Interti- = 
grere, to gall. 


Grverous 3 Avidus. AS. ziFep. Luc. xvi. 14. Quam 
vocem a Greco ime petit M. Cafaub. Tract. 
de $19... Ling. p. 242. 
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To gloom; Vultu eſſe ſeveriori. A S. zglommung, 
Crepuſculum ; noſtratibus, the glomeing. Ita ut to 
gloom apre reſpondet Latino frontem obnubilare. In 
the South we uſe gloom, or glum, frequently as an 
AdjeQtive for tetricus, vultu triſti, 
A Gohſtick; Cochleare. F. Junius (in Gloſſ. Goth. . 
p. 318.) teſtatur ſe quondam in illo tractu Hollandie 
ubi, Sc. incidiſſe in Ruſticas aliquot familias quibus 
cochlear quotidiano Sermone gaepſtock dicebatur. Goth. 
Stika eſt Calix. A S. pricce Cochlear ; & pricce ba- 
cillus. Vox gob eſt ab AS. Feapan pandere to gape. 6 
nde gap, pro diruptione ſepis. ke: 
A Gote; Comma. A Flood- gate. Fo 8. ʒeoxan t 
ageoran, Fundere. Goth: Giutan. Belgis, gieten. 
A Gouk, Cuculus, Avis. AS. JEL a Da- 5 
nis, g0g. 7 * 
1 Grupe : ; Latina. =P, e oepe. 
Kiliano, grippe. Goth: 9. 25, I 5 * 
A Hactin; Lucanica. AS. Sehaccod Flerc, Far- 
cimen; & Fehæcca, farcimentum. 
Hand. Feſting; Contractus Matrimonialis. Danis, 
feſtenol. J. 11. Pontan. Chor. Dan. Deſcr. p. 799. 
Harnes; Cerebrum. Goth: Thairn. Danis. Hierne. 
: Sicambris ; hern vel hirn. Omnia hæc facillime à 
Greco nei. V. M. Caſaub. de 4to. Ling. p. 170. 
This Word is entered in the Collection; but 10 Account 
given of its Etymology. 
To berry; Spoliare. AS. henian ? benz lan. P. 
Junius derivari vult ab ae, Tollo, Aufero. 
Hoven: bread; Zymites. Matt, xiii. 33. od he pp 
call ahapen. i. e. Uſque dum fermentaretur tota. 
Hoven is the Preterperfect Tenſe of Heave; we uſe 
it for what is unduly raiſed as Heven-cheeſe, &c. _ 
A Hull; Hara, AS. hnuchula, Culleola tegens 
nucem. Erat etiam hulc proavis noſtris Tugurium; 
quod contractè dictum putat F. Junius ab d. Ma- 
terialis. Goth. Hulgan eſt Velare, t tegere. Iſlandis, 
. eg hl tego. 


IIxin; 
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Tkin ; Quilibet. A 8. ælc. Chaucero, IIk. 

A Karl; Ruſticus, vir Robuſtus. Chaucero, Carl. 
AS. ceopl, mas (unde noſtrates dicunt Karl- cat pro 
Fele malt ulo & Karl-hemp pro Cannabo majori vel 
maſculo) It. vir fortis, robuſtus, ſtrenuus. Unde 
buy-ceohl, #cep. ceopl, ce eonhice Fe cenlice, &c. 
5 Bele is kaerke. 
o kenn ; Scire. Chaucero, to ken; & kende, = 
_ AS. cunnan. Goth. Kutnan. Germanis, ken- 
Danis, kiende. Iflandis, kunna. Belgis, ken- 
How This Ward is of general Uſe, but not very com- 
mon, tho not unknown, to the Vulgar. Ken for pro- 


5 ſpicere # is well known, and uſed to diſcover by the Eye. 


To kep; Apprendere ; to catch falling. AS. ce- 
pan, captare. he cept ponuldlicne heyung: * mun- 


f danam captavit laudem. Wu” 
— = Rule; Venter, Uterus. Forte a Græco 10e, 55 


0, 28. Ventricoſa cavitas. Eſt & 200 (apud Arift 5 
in Hiſt. Animal.) Inſectorum truncus. 


The Lave; Reliquis. A'S. lap & lape. lap etiam 


eſt vidua; ut nobis hodie Relict. This is entered in 
the Collection; but without HON. Thoſe that are 
left, from leave. N 
A Lavroc; Alauda. AS. lijeic lavepe, lpenie, | 
Lark i is but this Word contracted. 
I o ether; AS. hleodpian eſt Tonare. Dicunt 
7 Noſtrates de Equis curſitantibus. They lether 
: ficut Auſtraliores. They thunder it. 
"A Leikin; Amaſius, vel Amaſia. Goth, Leikan 
_ eft Placere. AS. lician. Cimbris, Arliika. Anglis 
Auſtralioribus, to like ; noſtratibus, to leik, &c. Et 
fallor ſi non aliqua ſit cum his affinitas 1 in Latinofum 
Diligo, negligo, &c. à Lego. Præſertim cum pro- 
babile ſit verbum LEGO antiquitds cum C, LECO, 
ſcriptum fuiſſe. Sicut LECE pro LE CE, LE- 
| CION Pro LEGION, non ſemel in vett. Monu- 


Leithwake 3 j 
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Leithwake ; Agilis. AS. lipepac eſt Tractabilis; 
& unlibepac, Intractabilis. A lib (Goth. Litha) 
Membrum; & pace, lentus, flexilis. Chaucero, lithi 


& lethy, manſuetus, This Word is alſo entered in the 
Collection, but no Account of it : I ſhould rather take it 


to come from lith, 1. e. lmber, pliable, &c. and wake 


a Termination. 


Liever ; Potius. Chaucero, Lever & liver. 4 . 
52 & leopge. v. Allr. de vet. teſt. p. 23. & 40. 


Ubi Interpres, Leyfer & leiver. Lieve, or lief, 13 of 
frequent Uſe all England over, in this Expreſj lon, I bed 


as lief, i. e. Fque Een: 
Io lithe; Auſultare. Chaucero, Lithe. Forte i 
Sax. hlröe, Tranquillus, Quietus. 


A Luve; Vola. Cimbris, Luvana ſunt vole ma- 
nuum. Gothice etiam ohm Saohun Ina. i. e. Ala- 


| Pis cædebant eum. Marc. xiv. 65. 


To male; Decolorare. AS. mæl & mal, 3 
Goth. Melgan eſt Scribere. Vide plure apud Cl. F. 
Jun. in Append. ad Gloſſ. Goth. p. 428. It. Obſer- 
vat. in Wilſeram. p. 69. Eſt & Cambro-Britannis 


magl, macula : quæ tamen vox forte a Romanis mu- 
8 tuata. 


F d. Maledi tion. V. e 


Menſe; Fuſemmν Good Manners. AS. mennipc, 
Humanus. Unde mennipclice, Humaniter; & men- 
mycryr, Humanitas, The Adlective menſeful is en 


tered in the Collection. 
 _ Moam, vel Maum. Manure mite mellow. In a- 
gro Oxonienſi lapidem invenies friabilem & ſxigoris 


impatientem, quem maum vocant Indigene. V. D. 
Plott. Hiſt. Nat. Com. Oxon. p. 69. „„ 


Murk ; Tenebricoſus, obſcurus. 4 8. m ynce. 8 


Danis, morcker Tenebræ. Chaucero, merck. 


To nate, or note; Uti. AS. notian. Cimbris, 


Niutt. Belgis, nutten. Chaucero, note, uſus. 


A Nedger; Coluber, Anguis. 4 S. Næddge. 


Matt. ili. 1. Chaucero, Nedders pro Adders. 


Oumer. 0 


q\ 
bt 
1 
1 
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Oumer. Umbra. Unde f. Originem habet. Vide 
Umbra in Cl. Voſſii Etymol. Ling. Lat. 7 
A Parroct; Septum, prope domum. AS. Peap- 
oc & peappuc, Saltus ſeptum. Unde vox hodierna 
Park V. etiam Cl. Voſſii Etymol. in Parochi. Eft 
enim & hoc. e eos. J 
To read; Conſilium dare. Huc ref. dictum illud 


= proverbiale apud Chaucerum : 


Men may the old out. run, but not out. read. 

Ut & apud Matth. Paris, in narranda cæde Wal- 
ter i Ep. Dunelm. ad An. 1077. Short red, good red, 
lea ye the By ſnoppe. AS. pad vel ed. Germanis, 
ruſt. Belgis, Raed. H inc MHedniſßs. hall Carleoli. Inde 
etiam nomina propria non pauca apud priſcos Ala- 

mannos, nolque hodic (qualia ſunt Ragedund, Ra- 


dulf five Ralph, &c.) ortum habucre, De quibus 


polura, apud R. Verſtegan. Cl. Schottelium; Camb- 


denum, in Reliq. & F. Junum | in NOUS ” Wiler 


mum, p. 1517. 
EKideing; Three Vorkfoire Rideings, L Tres Comi- 
tatiis Eboracenſis Diſtrictus ſic dicti. Forte a voce. 
AS. Spihin, ejuſdem her V. Not. in Vit. 
Elfr. R. p. 74. 
Io ripe; Diligentids inquirere, inveſtigare. A 5. g 
| 7 note | 
To ruze; Abblandiri. Danis, Roeſglede, Jac- 
tantia. PFiẽt!t 8 
Same; Pingucdo. 45. reime. Hinc f. ſic dictum, 
quòd Pinguedo immenſi fit inſtar Oneris. Seame e- 
nim propriè eſt Onus, ſarcina. Latino-Barbaris, Sau- 
ma. Græcis, 9&ypa, This is a general Word for Oil, 
or Greaje, to anoint Wool withal, to make it draw out 
in Spinning. Forte ab Hebr. Shamen Pinguedo. * 
A Scaw; Ficus. AS. co 5 
 $carn; Stercus Aba vel vaccinum. 4 8 
f Hincque Scarabæus. 4 S. fceannpibba; 
iliano, Schearnwever. Et quidem (fit conjecturæ 
venia) videor mihi non minima in voce Scarabæus 
vocabuli 8 
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vocabuli noſtri Skarn veſtigia decernere. Quam ap- 
polite enim redderent noſtrates, A Skarn-bee ? 
A Scemmel ; Scamnum. JS. pcamul, pczmol & 


| peamol. Matth. v. 35. Unde vox hodierna Sham- 
bles. Occurrit & apud Latinos aliquoties Scamellum 
pro Scabellum; & Scamillus __ Appear & Vit. 


| truvium. 


Scug; Umbra. AS. rcua. 
Segg' d; Callo obductus. AS. rec, Callus. 
A Shoe-whang ;, Corrigia. A S. pceoopang.. 


A Shott; Peſſulus. Lipſio, inter voces vett. Ger- 


manicas, Sclott eſt Sera. In the South we have ſome 


Footſteps of this Word +, for we ſay, to ſlit a Lock, = 


i. e. to thruſt back the Bolt without a Key. 


Sned ; Levis, Equus fine nodo. AS. rnidan & 1 
- Fernidan, Dolare. Belgis, Sniden, Willeramo. Sni- 


dan , 


A nude; Vitta. AS. pnod. Occurrit & apud : 
: Somnerum, pnæd pro rnæde. fieur & Fnæf van pro 


Tnepaan, &c. 


Sool ; Obſonium, Pulmentarium. A §. ruyle & 


Tupol. Fob. xxi. 5, 


reer Spatcke. - 
Paſtoral. Xvil. 9. S&T pceap dæn pep pcancropar 
px ne pptlcre qe Ber. i. Exponente F. Junio, o- 


vem cujus crus fractum erat non alligaſtis. 
A Stiddy; Incus. Doctiſſ. Joh. Raius vocem petit 


a AS. pets, Rigidus, Durus. Mallem tamen a 


Freadiʒ (hodie ſteady) Stabilis, firmus. 
A Stop; Cadus. AS. rcoppa. Belgis, Stoop. 
To ſtorken; Gelu adſtringi. Videtur non mini- 
nam habere affinitatem cum Gothico illo Gaſtaurkny 


quod occurrit Marc. ix. 18. pro S,’ Novimus 
autem Freie apud Hippocratem, Aliöſque, non 


Areſcere ſolummodò fed & Gelu conſtringi denotare. 
1t ſeems to me io be derived from ſtark, (tiff, rigid, 
To 1 ; NS AS. gepecan. 


To 
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To fwelt ; Deficere ; to ſownd. AS. appelran, 
mori. Goth. Swiltan Chaucero Swelt, Deficiens. 
| To tbreep; Vehementids affirmare. AS. Speapian, 
Redarguere, Increpare. Chaucero, threpe. This is 
entered in the Collection, but not in the $ enſe of vehement 
affirming, in which yet it is uſed, even in the South, 
in that common Phraſe, He threap'd me down, 
Io torfett ; Mori. AS. mit fcanum co pian, 5 
A0 mortem Lapidare. Vide T. Mareſchalli )bſer- 
vat. in Evang. Anglo-Sax. p. 546. 
 Unleaad; Nomen Opprobrii. Quidi ab un parti- 
cula privativa & lædan, legem ferre ? Aded ut vox 
unlead proprie fit exlex. Goth. Unleds, Mendicus, 
Pauper. SE 1 
 _ Unſel;, Nomen (item) opprobrioſum. Goth. Sel 


>" bonus; Unſel, malus. AS. rl, loſeelix, | 
SE Chaucero, Sclinefs, Felicitas. | 


Mad; Oleaſtrenſe ; Nigrica fabrilis Doct. Mer- 4 
ret; A. pnigitis. Black. lead. AS. pad, Sandyx. 


Io warp; Ovum parere. ab AS. apappan, Eji- © 2 


cere. V. Mould-warp. 

A Wath; Vadum. AS. pad. quod 1 padan, 
Tranſire. Kiliano, wadden & waeden. V. Voſſii 
Etymol. in voce Vado, & Vadumn. 
To weat ; Scire. AS. pæran. F/ l. 7. Chau- 
cero, wate; & wete, ſcit. I. ſeems 10 Alen from 
Wote only in Dialect. 5 
Io weel; Eligere. Germanis, Welen. Belgis vet. 
Waele (& Danis hodiernis, Vaal) Electio. Vide Cl. 
; F. Junii Gloſſ. Goth. in voce Walgan. 
NMoellaway; Heu! AS. alapa. e 
A bang; Lorum. IS. S. Spang. v. Shoe- : 
: mom 


; "Qua Quid, Tha, Chaucero, Whilk. 15 
AS. 1 Goth. T heleiks. Danis, huilk. Belgis, ä 
welk. Scotis, quilcck. 

A Whine; Pauci. 4 S. hpzn & hpon, Aliquan- 


tum. At N hpon, N Pauci in Codd. 
— 
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Ruſh. & Cott. Luc. x. 2. & rurſus hpon ⁊ Fecogeno, 


Pauci electi: Matt. xxii. 14. Germanis, Wrinyr. 


AM bye. Juvenca, Danis — & Scotis, 


RRP 
Wiunſome. Comptus, Ne AS. pinpum. 


Willeramo, wunne eſt gaudium. Kiliano, wonne. 
Et certe Noſtratibus, a wun to See, eſt, Viſu jueun- 


dum. = 


Yeable-Sea, Forte, Forſitan. Vox yeable mani- 
feſtd orta eſt à Saxonico qeable, Potens. Et proinde 


yeable. Sea ſonat ad verbum, Poteſt ita fe habere, 
Scotis, Able-Sea. It may be ſo. 
A Yeather. Vimen. EodoPp- bnyce in 11. dax. 


Sepis fractio. Wie in the South uſe this Word in Hedges. 


Eathering of Hedges, being binding the Tops of them 
5 with 1 nall licks, as 3 Were Woven on the Wakes. - 
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Acc ount. of ome Errors and Defetts in 


our Englith Alphabet, „ 
and Manner 0 "Spelling. 


COBB AV NG lately had Occaſion to con- 
PASS ſider our Eugliſß Alphabet, Orthogra- 
0 phy and ner of Spelling, I ob- 


"ay 


e ſerved therein many Errors and Omiſ- 
A : 8 8 ſions. Thoſe that concern the Alpha- 
| bet, I find noted and rectified by the 


Right ee Father in God, and my honoured 
Friend Jobn, late Lord Biſhop of Cheſter, in his 
Book, entitled, An Efſay toward an univerſal Cha- 
ralter, &c. p. 3. c. 10. Which, becauſe that Work 
is not in every Man's Hand, I ſhall, together with 


my own Obſervations and Animadverſions, upon our 


Orthography and Manner of Spelling, here exhibit 
to the Reader. I could wiſh they were corrected, 
as giving Offence to Strangers, and cauſing Trou- 


ble and Confuſion both to the Teachers and Learners 


to read; but I ſee little Reaſon to hope they ever 


will be; ſo great is the Force of general and inve- 
terate Uſe and Practice. 


1 know what 1s pleaded i in Defence of our 850 5 
Orthography, viz. That in this Manner of Wri- 
ting, the Etymologies and Derivations of Words 


appear, which if we ſhould write, according as we 


pronounce, would not fo eaſily be diſcerned. To 


which l anſwer, That the Learned would eaſily ob- 


ſerre 


merable the like; it being the ſame Sound with the 
Sound which the ancient Greets gave to the Letter 


would have the Character « uſed to ſignify this 
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ſerve them notwithſtanding 3 and as for the Vulgar 
and Illiterate, it is all one to them; they can take 
no Notice of ſuch Things. „„ 
Firſt then as to our Exgliſb Alphabet, I have ob- 
ſerved it to be faulty. 1. In the Number. 2. In 
the Power and Valor of the Letter. 
As to the Number of Letters it is peccant, both 

in the Defect, and in the Exceſs. That is to fay, It 
wants ſome Letters that are neceſſary, and contains 
wome that are ˙ . 

I. It wants ſome that are neceſſary, both Vowels 
JJC EET: „ 

Firſt, Yowels ; and thoſe it wants three. 3 
t. It wants a Letter to expreſs the Sound we give  , 
do a, in the Words „ D, Wall, and the like; va oil | 
and too, in the Words God, Rod, Horn, and innu- „ = add WA 
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former. This is ſuppoſed to be the Power or 


Alpha, or a; and; therefore, the Biſhop of Cheſter 
Vowel. "= acne | i | | 
2. It wants a Letter to ſignify the Sound, We 
give to v0, or double o, as in good, flood, look, looſe, % os 
and in whatever other Words it is uſed. For that 

this is a ſimple Vowel is manifeſt, in that the entire 
Sound of it may be continued as long as you pleaſe, 
| Which is the only certain Note of Diſtinction, be- 

_ tween a ſimple Vowel and a Diphthong. This the 
Biſhop of Cheſter expreſſes by the Character *, which 


is uſed in G#eek for ,» Diphthong ; becauſe com- 0 

| monly that Dipthong, as alſo the French os is pro- 1 
nounced in the Sound of this ſimple Vowel, _ Y | 
3. It wants a Letter to denote the Sound we N 1 
give to the Vowel « in vs, um, Sc. which is mani- «hs | 
feſtly different from what we attribute to it in the þ 


Words uſe, muſe, ſume, Sc. This Vowel, as the Bi- e £442 | 
ſhop well obſerves, is wholly guttural, and comes 1s = 


Conſonant fronts Vowel, 
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near to the Sound we make in groaning. As for the 
Letter « in uſe, muſe, Sc. my Lord of Cheſter 
would have it to be a Divkctiong, and the Vowel 
which terminates the Diphthong, or the ſubjunctive 
| Vowel, to be oo, wherein I cannot agree with him; 
the ſubjunctive Vowel ſeeming to me rather to be 


the French or whiſtling u, there ſeeming to me to be 


a manifeſt Difference between Luke and Look, Luce 
and Looſe; and that there is nortung of the Sound 
of the latter in the former. 


Secondly, it wants Conſonants ; and of thoſe four. 


I. A Letter to expreſs the Sound we give to / 

Conſonant, which is nothing elſe but B aſpirated, 
or incraſſated, or Bh. For tho' we diſtinguiſh * 
And attribute to it che 


Power of B incraſſated, yet do we) not make” It a 


diſtinct Letter as we ought ro do. The Power of 
this Letter was firſt expreſſed, among the Latins, 


by the Digamma Folicum (ſo ſtiled for its Figure, 
not its Sound) which is now the Character for the 


” Letter F; but had at firſt the Power of the Conſo- 
nant /, and was written in Claudius's Time n= - 


vertedly, as DIA AI, AMPLIAJIT. Bi- 


ſhop Cheſter. 
| vg A Character to expreſs D afpirated*or incraſ- 
lated, or Db. For that this is a diſtinct Letter from 


3 cho? we confound them, making 75 ſerve for 


both, is manifeſt dy theſe Examples. 
Dh. 


The, this, there, chen, that, thou, thine, thoſe, 


tho', Se. 
Father, Mother, Re &c. , 
Smooth, ſeeth, wreath, bequeath. 


| N 
37 ell 


”/ , 
— 5 * A 
A $f, ef 4490 * 4 


Thank, 
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1 Th. 
Thank Theks, thick, thin, thiltle, thrive, 


_ thruſt. 
Death, doth, both, bength, wrath, Sc. 


Of this Difference our Caron Anceſtors were aware, 
and therefore made Proviſion for both in their Al- 
phabet. Do they repreſented by 8, as in Fader, 


Moder, Sc. Th by p, as in þeif, pick, Sc. 


3. A Letter to denote T incraſſated, or the Greet 5 


- 9, which we expreſs by Th. That theſe three laſt 


— mentioned are ſimple Letters, and therefore ought 
to be provided for in the Alphabet, by diſtinct Cha- 


racters, appears in that the Sound of them (for they 
are ſonorous) may be continued. 2. By the Con- 
feſſion of the Compoſers of our Alphabet for they 


make F a ſimple Letter, and give it a ſeveral: Cha- 

racter, which differs no more from Ph, than LY doth 
from Bh, & from Dh, or p from 7 5. 3. By the 
Conſent of the Compoſers of other Alphabets. The 
Greeks and Hebrews making Th a ſimple Letter, and 
hs it a Character, and che Sarons both Db and 


a6 A Character to expreſs 95, hich; E che ſame 
with the Hebrew Schin, and may be proved to be a 


ſimple Letter by the foregoing Reaſons. 
II. Our Engliſh Alphabet contains ſome Letters 
that are ſuperfluous: Five in Number. 


1. C, which, if we uſe it in its proper Power (as 
we ought to do) differs not at all from K, and there- 


fore, the one, or the other, muſt needs be ſuper- 
 fluous. 


2. Q, which is by 8 Conſent granted and agreed 
to be nothing elſe but Cy. And therefore many Wy ri- 
ters, and among the reſt, no leſs a Critickthan Mr. Ca- 


laber, omits the # after ir, as _— involved 1 in it; wri- 
A3 N 
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ting, inſtead of quis, quid, quam, &c. gis, gid, qam. 


But the Biſhop of Cheſter, who more nicely, and 


curiouſly conſidered it, finds the Letter involved in 
Q, to be oo, not u, to whom I do fully aſſent. 
3. W, which is nothing elſe but the Letter oo ra- 


pidly pronounced. This the Greeks were ſenſible of; 
for inſtead of the Duich Word Handals, they wrote 
 *OvdySarur , and we noted before, that the Greeks 


pronounced their Diphthong * as we do 9. 
4. A is, confeſſedly, nothing but the Letters CS; 
and therefore, tho? it may be retained as a Compen- 


dium of Writing, yet is it by no Means to be ac- 


counted a diſtinct Letter, or allowed a Place in the 


Alphaber. ee a 
is 2, Tho? it be by ſome eſteemed a Conſonant, 
wen placed before a Vowel, yet is it not fo, but 
only the Greek lota, or our ee rapidly pronounced, 


4 / Fn 


Vowel, as in ny, thy, it differs not at all from what 


we call i long in mine, thine, N „„ 
No I come to ſhew that our Alphabet is faulty, 
as to the Powers or Valors attributed to ſome Let- 
ters. „„ e — 
1. To C, before e and i, we give the Power of /, 


| before the reſt of the Vowels of K, which is a great 


Offence and Stumbling-block to Children, who are 


apt (as they have good Reaſon) to pronounce it alike 
be'are all Letters, So my own Children have, I re- 
member, in the Word accept, for Example, pro- 
nounced the ſecond c as if it had been a &, as if the 


Word had been written akkept ; and I was forced to 


grant them, that they were in the right, but only 


they muſt follow the received Pronunciation. 
2. To g, before e and i, we give the fame Power 

as we do to 7 Conſonant, that is Dzy, as I ſhall. 
ſhew afterward, as in Gender, Ginger, Gibbet, and, 
which is work, that not c iſtantly neither; w_ 
8 gell, 
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geld, gild, gird, &c. we pronounce it as we do before 
the reſt 11 the Vowels, which doth, and muſt needs 
breed Trouble and Confuſion to Children. = 
3. To that we call 7 Confonant, we attribute a 
ſtrange Power, which no Child can imagine to belong 
to it; which the Biſhop of Cheſter hath rightly de- 
termined to be Dzy. That D is an Ingredient into 


it Children do eaſily diſcern ; for bid a young Child, 


that begins to ſpeak, ſay Jobn, it will fay Bon. 
4. To the Vowel 1 we give two Powers; where it is 
pronounced ſhort, that of Iota, or ee; as in thin, thick, 


ii, and innumerable others: But elſewhere of a a 
Diphthong, as in #hine, mine, and in the laſt Sylla- , 
ble of all other Words, to which e is added after 

the Conſonant. It is the received Opinion, that e -_ 
is there a Note of Production, ſignifying that the 


Letter i is to be pronounced long; but I fay, it ſig- 


> # 4 £24 
nifies that the Character i is there to be pronounced fs Ws 


as a Diphthong. That it is a Diphthong is clear, 
| becauſe, in pronouncing of it, you cannot continue 


the entire Sound, but muſt needs terminate in Ja, 


or ce. What is the Prepoſitive Letter in this 
Diphthong is doubtful; one, that did not curiouſly 


obſerve it, would think it to be e, but the Biſhop 


of Cheſter will have it to be x, as pronounced in us. 
Children take Notice of this Difference between i, 
when pronunced as a Diphthong, and when as 
| fota. One of my Children, in all Words wherein 


it is to be pronounced as a Diphthong, pronounced 


it as a ſimple Iota, or ee. As for mine, thine, like, 
bile, it pronounced meen, theen, leek, beel, and 10 


in all others of that Nature; the Child, it. 


| ſhould ſeem, finding it more facil to pronounce the 
ſingle Vowel, not being able to ſrame its Mouth to 

pronounce the Diphthon *****Vͤͤ„ 

6. To the Vowel A we give two Powers. 1. That 


of the Greek Alpha in Hall, I all, &c. as we noted 


before. 
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before. 2. That of the Latin A in Hat, _ that, 
man, bran, &c. 
6. To the Vowel O we give three Powers : 1. 
That of the Greek Alpha in God, rod, hot, &c. 2. 
That of the Letter oo in ood, flood, Book, &c. 
3. The Power uſually attributed to it in other Lan- 
guiges, as in Hole, Home, „ i 
e £9 Un Vowel U we alſo give two Powers, as 
appears in #s and /. Whereof the firſt is a ſimple 
e, but the ſecond a EEG as was noted 
4 o 

2 b 8. To Ch we give a ſtrange over, or Sound, 

which the Biſhop of Cheſter rightly decermines to 


22 T/h. This young Children perceive : For bid 
them pronounce Church, ſome ſhall pronounce it Turſh, 


{| ee and ſome ſhurſb, the former obſerving the Letter 7 


* — in it, and the latter the Letter 85. Whence it 
ſpe appears, that the true Writing cf it is Thhurthh. 
In all Words where w is put before þ, as in-- 
what, which, when, Sc. it is evident by the Pro- 
nunciation, that the h ought to be put before the 
% and the Words written Hwen, or hoben, hooitſh, 
booat, &c. So our Saxon Anceſtors were wont to 
place it. Which Manner of Writing I cannot but 
wonder how it came to be changed for the worſe. 
If all theſe Faults were amended, viz. The ſu- 
perfluous Letters cut off, the wanting ſupplied, and 
to every Letter his proper Power attributed, Spel- 
ling would be much more re gular, uniform and 
ealy 
To. now to make . further Animad- 
-verſions upon our W and Manner = 
Spelling. | 
The 5 have a Rule, that in Spelling 
and dividing Words, by Syllables, where-ever there 
is a Conſonant or two before a Vowel, the Syllable 
muſt be begun with the Confonant. Againſt this 
Rule 1 would put ! 1n two Exceptions. N 


1. In 


rated from the radical Verb, For Example, I would 


Word ſchimmelh thus ſcvi- meth, in our Orthography, 
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1. In Compound Words, I would have the Pre- 
3 in Spelling, and dividing the Syllables, to 
e ſeparated from the radical Word. As for Ex- 
ample, I would have ſpelled Ab-uſe, not A. buſe; 
Ab-rozate, not A. brogate; Diſturb, not Di-ſturb ;, 
Dif-trujt, not Di. ſtruſt, and the like. 
2. In Words formed from Verbs for Tenſes, Per- 
ſons, or Particles, by a ſyllabical Adjection, I 
think it proper, that the Syllable that is added, 
ſhould, in ſpelling, and dividing the Word, be ſepa- 


have it ſpelled {ov-ed, not loved; hat-ed, not ha-ted, 
Sc. This I think moſt rational and convenient, 
1. To diſtinguiſh theſe Adjections from the radical 
Verb. 2. Becauſe we ſeparate them thus in Pro- 
nunciation, as appears molt evidently in Words 
that end in Liquids, and, therefore, in ſach we 
double the Liquid rather than ſo divide the Word. 
As for Example, rather than ſpell and divide the 


we double the n, writing ſwimmeth : the like might 
be ſaid of zrimmeth, drummeth, in which laſt there | Is 
no more Reaſon the m ſhould be doubled than in 
the Word cometh. This, I confeſs, ſeems not ſo 
convenient in Words that end in a Mute and Li- lon 
uid, ſuch as are handle, tremble, ſpitile; yet ma 
- the # Analogy be well enough obſerved even 56 them "<p * 
3. I diapprove the adding the Letter e to the 
Ends of Words, to ſignify the Production of the 
laſt Syllable, as to mare to dittinguiſh it from nat. 
ſmoke from ſmock, mine from min, ſhine from ſhin, 
&c. This 13 a great Offence to Strangers and Chil- 
dren, who, in ſuch Words, are apt (as they have 
good Reaſon) to make two Syllables of one, and 
to ſpell and pronounce ma-ſe, ſmo-ke, thi-ne, people. make l 
The Production of a Syllable ought to be ſignified | A 
by a Mirk over the Vowel to be produced thus, a, 
D, Cc. But where eis added tO a Sy lable, com- 
1 pounded 
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pounded with i, it ſignifies not, as is vulgarly | 
thought, that 5 is to be produced, but that it ſtands 
for a Diphthong ; as we have before noted the ſame = 
is to be ſpoken againſt the adding of à to ſignify the 
producing of a Vowel, as in great, bead, ſtroał, broad, 
beat; which, as we faid juſt now, ought to be fig- 
| Hified by a Stroke over the Vowel, to be procuced, 
thus, brod, gret, bed, tac, er. 
In Acdjectives that end in a Mute and a Liquid, 
0. g. ble, tle, &c. I think it were convenient that 
the e were left out, which troubles Children and 
Strangers in ſpelling and reading our Language, 
they, in ſuch Words, making two Syllables ot one; 
for Example, reading inſtead of probeble, pro-babl ; 
pronouncing bie as we do in ble-miſh, I ſay, two 
Fyllables of one, for probable I make conſiſt but of 


L . „to Syllables thus, pro- babl, hritil but of one, and 
a £24 con. tem- ptibl but of three. A Mute and a Liquid 


Joined together without a Vowel having an imper- 
fect Sound. So we fee they who write Words of 
the Mexican Language ending in 1d, of which they, 
having many, put no e after the /, as Mecayochult, 
Ae... 

5. Nouns that adi in tion are a great Stumbling: 
block to Children, who (as they ought) give the 
fame Power to in theſe, as they do in other 
Words, that is, its proper Power, as in tied; and 
therefore all theſe Words ought to be written with 
, as they are pronounced, and as Schoolmaſters are 
forced to teach their Scholars to pronounce li in 
them. 8 

6. We write gracious, righteous, grievous, and a 
- Multitude of like Words, with the Diphthong c, 


but pronounce them as if they were written with a 


ſingle u, gracius, rightus, grievus. We never pro- 

nounce ous in theſe Words as we do in houſe, mouſe, 
&c, The like may be ſaid of cur in Honour, Ora- 
tour, Auditour, Creditour, CC. © 


Ry In 


fore may be written /broub, In others, as right, 
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7. In the Words neck, ſick, ſack, lock, muck, and 
all which we write with ck, either the c, or the , is 
altogether ſuperfluous 3 for in pronouncing I chal- 
lenge any Man to ſhew me a Difference between neck 
and nec, ſick and fic. &c. 
8. The Spelling of blood, flood, &c. is erroneous 3 
they ought to be written blud, flud, &c. for we 
never pronounce theſe Words as we do mood, nei- 
ther as we do proud. 
I might alſo find fault wich Getting of friend. 2 
fend, believe, grieve, and others of the like Nature, g | 
which, I think, were better writzen with a ſingle 78. 5 UH) 
ſhort or long. | 2 5 itz 
I might alſo note many falſe Spellings in particular 
Words, as tongue for tung, ſot tor ſhee, ſcituate for 
flituate, which is but lately come up, and hath no 1 
Appearance of Reaſon, the Latin Word being eus, . 
without any c. Scent for Sent, ſignifying a Smell or 
Savour, which Writing is alſo but lately introduced, 
and hath no more Ground than the former, the 
Lalin Word from whence it comes being /entio. 
' Laſtly, I would have gh quite caſhiered, we not 
| knowing what Sound our Anceſtors gave it. Some- 
times we pronounce it as a double F, as in laugh, 
trough, cough, and therefore in ſuch Words F ought 
do be ſubſtituted inſtead of it: In others only as an 
B, or ſimple Aſpiration, as in through, which there- 


might, bright, light, (as we now pronounce them) it 
is altogether ſuperfluous, and may be omitted; for 
Who, in pronouncing doth, or in hearing pronoun- 
ced can, diſtinguiſh between right, and a rite for a 
_ Cuſtom or Ceremony; and might, and a mitein a 
Cheeſe; ſo in Plough, for which, 1 2 
noy accepted. „ 


re, flor; ee, 123232 0 


oper 


POSTSCRIPT. 


77 Lanes Have this Day ſent you, by the Cars: 
- Je rier, my Collection of Local Words, aug- 
»% mented almoſt by the one half; where- 

in I have inſerted, out of the Cata- 
[oak logue you were pleaſed to ſend me, 
1. All ſuch as I took not to be of gene- 
ral Uſe: For J intend not this Book to be a general 

Enxgliſo Gloſſary; (of which ſort there are many al- 
ready extant) but only, as the Title imports, a Ca- 

talogue of ſuch as are proper to lome Countries, and 
not : univerſally known or uſed, _ _ 

; I have omitted alſo ſuch as are Names of Dos. 

Uncenfils or Inftruments, or Terms belonging to 
particular Trades and Arts. 
And 3. Words newly coined about London, which 
will ſoon be diffuſed all England over. 
Of the firſt Sort are Bonny, Sedge ; 1 
you may remember, they have Faggots at Cam- 
bridge, uſing it for the kindling of Coal-fires. Muck, 

Marry, Cricket, Sols, Bang. A Toper and toping, 

Buck and bucking, a Wag „Blend. Blink, Brickle, 

which I take to come from Break, ſignifying any 
thing apt to break. Sod is alſo uſed for Turf in moſt 
Places where I have been; ſo is Wood a known 
Word for Mad, and is the ulual metrical TranQation | 

of the Plalms, 


Some 
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Some Obſervations made and communicated by 
Mr. Francis Brokesby, concerning the Dia- 
lect, and various Pronunciation of Words i mn 


rhe « Eoft-Riding of Yorkſhire. 


"IF A N Y Words are varied by changing 9 
EY into a; tho? J queſtion whether our York- 
* Pronunciation be not the moſt ancient. So for 
both we pronounce bath ; for bone, bane; for work, 


wark ; hence Newark, Southwark, &c. for more, ; 


mare; as mickle mare, much more; for home, hame ; 
hence all the Towns ending in ham, as Wickbam, 
Fulham, Siretham, &c. hamely tor homely ; for worſe, 
_ warſe and war; for ſione, ſtane; unde Stanton; q. 
Stony Town, Stanford, Stanemore, &c. So for Wo is 


me, Wa's me Oi. So Barns, Children, is Borns, 
derived from Bear; exactly anſwering to the Latin 


_ nati, For Kuaproced, PING, becauſe of the Knops 

at the Top. 
2. In many Words we leave out the Aſpirate, 
7 both at the Beginning, and at the latter End. So for 
Cha ſfe they ſay Cafe; for Churn, Kern ; and thence 
Kern-milk is 3 milk ; for Cheſt, Kiſt; near the 
Latin Ciſta; for Laib, Lat; for Bench, Binch; for 
Pitch, Pick; for 7, batch. Thack, T batcher, Theater 

for Church, Eylr near Kverauy _ 

3. In many Words we change 0 and cul into a4; 
as for cold they ſay caud; for old, aud; thence Aud- 


ley, as much as to ſay Old Town ; for Elder, Auder ; 


or, as we write Ader; thence Alderman, a Senator, 
for Wolds, or Woulds, Wauds ; thus the Ridge of 
Hills in the Eaſt, and Part of the North Riding of 
 Zorkjhire, [our Apemnine] is called; and ſometimes 
the Country adjoyning is called the Mauds. But that 
which lies under the Hills, eſpecially down by Hum- 
ber and Onſe fide, towards Howgen, is called by the 
Country r the Loroths; 1. e. the Low Country, 


in 


1416 ren 
in Contra - diſtinction to the Yards. Tho? ſome call 
all the Eaſt- Riding beſides Halder nei, and in Diſtinc- 
tion from it the Would. 
4. In ſome Words, for oo, we prouounce eu, as 
ceul, feul, eneuf, for cool, fool, enough, In ſome 
Words, inſtead of oo, or o, or oa, we pronounce ee, 

as Deer for Door, ſteck the Deer; Fleer for Floor ; 
abreed for abroad; ge for go; /e for %; ſe throng, 
4. e. fo full of Buſineſs ; ne for ms for Poiſon * | 
Pronounce Peuſon. 
Note, In ſome Part of the Weſt Riding they pro- 


nounce oi for o; boil for hole; coll for cole z hoſe and 


 ſhoin tor hoſe and ſhoes. 
5. They ordinarily omit s at the End of 4 
Word, when uſed for his; as inſtead of Fackſon's 
: Wife, they ſay Jackſon Wile; inſtead of Brother's 330 
Coat, Brother Coat. : = 
6. They place y before ſane Words beginning 5 


5 with Vowels ; yane, yance; as in ſome other Parts 


of England, yarely for early; Yowes for Eues. f 
. To the Ends of ſome Words they add en; as 
in Maſlingen, Docten; Bracken. Elſewhere in Eng- 


Land, the Termination en is a Note of the Plural 


Number, as in Houſen for Houſes; Haſen tor Hoſes; 
Shooen, or Shoon, for Shoes; eaſon for Peaſe 3 Chil- 
dren for Childs, &c. 

In the fame Country, for Straw, they uſe air, 
and for Claws, Chas. 
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Account of preparing ſome of 


. The Smelting and Refming of Sthoer , 4. 


the Silver Mills in Cardiganſhire. 


HE Oar beaten into ſmall Pieces, is 


brought from the Mine to the Smelt- 
65 9 ing-houſe, and there melted with 


Pieces, and dried in a Kiln for that 


| Purpoſe. The Reaſon why they mix black and 
white Coal is, becauſe the Black alone makes too 
vehement a Fire, and the White too gentle; but 


mixt together, they make a juſt Temper of Heat. 


After the Fire is made, the Mine is caſt on the 


Coals; and ſo interchangeably Mine and Coals. The 


Mine, when melted, runs down into the Sump, 


i. e. a round Pit of Stone, covered over with Clay 


within: Thence it is laded out, and caſt into long 
ſchuare Bars, with ſmaller Ends, fit to lift and carry 


T beſe Bars they bring to the Refining Furnace, 
which is covered with a thick Cap of Stone, bound 


| about with Iron, and moveable, that ſo they may | 


ift it up, and make the Teſt at the Bottom anew, 


which 


black and white Coal; i. e. with 
Charcoal, and Wood lit into ſmall 
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(which they do every Refining.) In the Middle of 
the Cap there is a Hole, in which the Bar of Metal 
hangs in Iron Slings above the Furnace, that fo it 


may be let down by Degrees as it melts off. Beſides 
this, they have another Hole in the Side of the Fur- 
| nace, parallel ro the Horizon, and bottomed with 
Iron. At this Hole they thruſt in another Bar. The 
Teſt is of an Oval Figure, and occupies all the Bot- 
tom of the Furnace. The Fire is put in by the Side 
of the Bellows. When the Furnace is come to a 


true Temper of Heat, the Lead converted into Li- 


 tharee is caſt off by the blowing of the Bellows, the 
Silver ſubſiding into the Bottom of the Teſt. The 

_ - Blaſt blows the Lead, converted into Litharge, off 
the Silver, after the Manner that Cream is blown 
off Milk. 

As ſoon as the Glut of Litharge ( for 6% the cal! 

it) is caſt off, the Silver in the Bottom of the Cuple 
grows cold; and the ſame Degree of Heat will not 

Feep it melted as before. The Cake of Silver, after 


it grows cold, ſprings or riſes up into Branches. 


The Teſt is made of Marrow. bones burnt to 
ſmall Pieces, afterward ſtamped to Powder, and. 
with Water, tempered into a Paſte, The Teſt is 
about a Foot thick laid in Iron. After the Cake 

of Silver is taken out, that Part of the Teft which 

is diſcoloured, they mingle with the Oar to be melt- 
<4; the reſt they ſtamp, and uſe again for Teſt. 
The Litharge is brought to a reducing Furnace, 
apd there, with Charcoal only, melted ihto Lead. y 
The Litharze is caſt upon the Charcoal in the Bing 
of the Furnace, and as the Charcoal burns away, 
and the Li. charge melts, more Charcoal thrown on, 
and Litharge put upon it, as at firſt S melting. 1 
Another Furnace they have, which they call an 


Almond Furnace, in which they melt the Slags, or 


| Refuſe of the J. itbarge {not ſtamped) with Charcoal 
only. 


by The 


lll ons ed ee ei. 
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The Slags, or Cinders, of the firſt Smelting they 
beat ſmall with great Stamps lifted up by a Wheel 


moved with Water, and falling by their own. 
Weight. Firſt they are ſtamped with dry Stamps, 
then ſifted with an Iron Sieve in Water. That which 


lies at the Bottom of the Sieve is returned to the 
ſmelting Furnace without more ado. That which 
ſwims over the Sieve is beaten with wet Stamp. 

That which paſſeth thro* the Sicve, as alſo that 


which, after it hath been beaten with the wet Stamps, 
| paſſes thro” a fine Grate or Strainer of Iron, goeth 
to the Buddle, which is a Veſſel made like to a ſha]- i 


low Tumbrel, ſtanding a little ſhelving. 
Thereon the Matter is laid, and Water running 


conſtantly over it, moved to and fro with an Iron 
Rake or Hoe, and ſo the Water carries away the 
| Farthand Drols, the Metal remaining behind. That 
Wich is thus buddled, they lue with a thick Hair 
Sieve, cloſe wrought, in a Tub of Water, rolling the 
Sieve about, and inclining it this Way and that 
Way with their Hands. The Light which ſwims 
over the Sieve is returned again to the Buddle, | That 
which ſubſides is fit for the Smelting Furnace. 


They have beſides, an Aſay Furnace, wherewith 
they try the Value of the Metal, i. e. what Propor- 
tion the Lead bears to the Silver, cutting a Piece off 


every Bar, and melting it in a ſmall Cupel. Firſt 
they weigh the Piece cut off, then, after the Lead is 
ſeparated, the Silver. A Tun of Metal will yield 
19, ſometimes 15, and, if it be rich, 20 J. weight of 
Silver. All Lead Oar, digged in England, hath a 
Proportion of Siver mixed with it, but ſome o little, 


5 that 1 it will not quit Colt to refine it. 


At the firſt Smelting they mingle ſeveral Sorts of 
Oar, ſome richer, ſome poorer, "elle they will not 


melt fo kindly, 
The Silver made here is exceeding fine and good, 


pot Theſe 5 


130 Of Smelting, &c. 


Theſe ſix Mountains in Cardiganſbire, not far 
diſtant from each other, afford Silver Oar, - Talabont, 
_ Gemnen, Comfomlack, Gedarren, atoms e and 
Cummer. 


At our being there they digged only at Talabont. 


They fink a Perpendicular ſquare Hole, or Shaft; 


the Sides whereof they ſtrengthen round from Top 


to Bottom with Wood, that the Earth fall not in. 


The tranſverſe Pieces of Wood, they call Stemples, 
and upon theſe, catching hold with their Hands and 


Feet, they deſcend without uſing any Rope. They 


dig the Oar thus; One holds a little Picque, or 


Punch of Iron, having a long Handle of Wood, 


which they call a Gad; another with a great Iron 
Hammer, or Sledge, drives it into the Vein. 


The Vein of Metal runs Eaſt and Weſt; it tiſeth 5 
North, and ſlopes, or dips, to the South. There 


is a white Fluor about the Vein, which they call 


'. Spar, and a black which they call Blinde. This laſt 
covers the Vein of Oar, and when chat appears, they 


are ſure to find Oar. 


They ſell the Oar for 3 J. or 3 the Tun, more 


or leſs, as it is in Goodneſs, or as it is more rare 
or plentiful. 


This Information and Account wwe had from Major 


Hill, 1662. bo * then Maſter of the Silver 1 


f Mills. 


The Hiſtory of theſe Silver-Works may he ſeen 5 


in Dr. Fuller's Worthies of Wales, General, p. 3. 


The Smelting of Lead is the ſame with the Smelt- 
ing of Silver Oar, and therefore no need chat any 


thing be ſaid of it. 


The 


ov 
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The Fp and $ melting, br Blowing of 
Tin in Cornwall. 


HE. Tinners find the Mine by the Shoad (or, as 


9 they call it, Squad) which is looſe Stones of 
Ti mixed with the Earth, of which they give you 


this Account. 


The Load or Vein of Tin, before the Flood, came 


up tothe Superficies of the Earth. The Flood waſh- 


ing the upper Part of it as of the whole Earth, brake 
it off from the Load, and confounded, or mixed it 
with the Earth to ſuch a Depth. T hey obſerve that 
the deeper the Shad lies, the nearer is the main Load, 
and the ſhallower, the further off. Sometimes it 
comes up to the exterior Superficies of the Earth. 
The main Load begins at the Eaſt, and runs Weſt- 
ward, ſhelving {till deeper and deeper and ſome- 
times deſcending almoſt perpendicularly. Beſides 
the main Load, they have little Branches that run 
from it North and South, and to other Points which 
they call Country. The Vein, or Load, is ſome- 
times leſs, ſometimes greater, ſometimes not a 
Foot thick, ſometimes three Feet or more. When 
they have digged a good Way, they fink an Air-ſhaft, 


elſe they cannot breathe nor keep their Candles light. 
The Shoad commonly deſcends a Hill-ſide, There 


is a kind of Fluor, which they call Spar, next the 


Vein, and which ſometimes encompaſſeth it. In 


this are often found the Corniſob Diamonds. Above 
the Spar lies another kind of Subſtance like a white, 


5 ſoft Stone, which they call Keie. They get out 


the Mine with a Pick-ax, but, when it is hard, they 
ulſe a Gad [a Tool like a Smith's Punch] which 


they drive in with one End of their Pick ax made 


like a Hammer. When they have gotten our of the 


Mine, they break it with a Hammer into ſmall Pieces, 


5 the biggelt not exceeding Half a Pound, or a Pound, 
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132 5 Of preparing Tin. 


and then bring it to the Stamps. [The Stamps are 


only two at one Place, lifted up by a Wheel moved 


with Water as the Silver Mills.] There it is 1 
into a ſquare, open Box, into which a Spout of 


ter continually runs, and therein the Stamps beat it 
to Powder. One Side of the Box mentioned is made 


of an Iron- plate perforated with ſmall Holes like a 
Grate, by which the Water runs out, and carries away 


with it the Mine that is pounded ſmall enough to paſs 
the Holes, Droſs and all together, in a long Gutter 
or Trough made of Wood. The Droſs and Earth 
(as being lighter) is carried all along the Trough to 
a Pit, or Veſſel, into which the T rough delivers it, 
called a Loob: The Tin, as being heavier, ſubſides 
and ſtays behind in the Trough : And, beſides, at 
a good Diſtance from the Stamps, they put a Turf 
- the Toe Lo oP the Tin that it runs no fur- 
ther. | al 
| The Tin remaining in the Ten they take out 
and carry to the Buddle, [a Veſſel deſerited in the 1 
Silver- Work] where the Sand and Earth is waſhed 
from it by the Water running over it, the Tinners 
ſtirring and working it, both with a Shovel, and with 
their Feet. In the Buddle the rough Tin (as they 


call it) falls behind; the head Tin lies uppermoſt or 


foremoſt. The head Tin paſſes to the ¶Hrecł, where they 
_ work it with a Wooden Rake in Veſſels, almoſt like the | 
beddling Veſſels, Water running alſo over it, In the 
Wreck the head Tin lies again foremoſt, and that is fi- 
niſhed and fit for the blow! ing Houle, anti is called Black 
Tin, being of a black Colour, and as fine as Sand, The 
rough Tin lies next, that, as alſo that in the Budgle, 
they lift to ſeparate the Coar ſe, and Droſs, and Stones 


trom it, which is returned to the Stamps to be new 


beaten. The fine is ned in a tine Sierce, moved 


and waved to and fro in the Water, as is deſcribed 
in the Silver- Work; the Oar ſubſiding to the Bot- 
tom, the Sand, Farth, and other Drols, flows over 

— the 
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the Rim of the Sierce with the Water: That which 
remains in the Sierce, they fift through a fine Steve, 
and what paſſes through they call Black Tin. In 
like Manner they order the waſte Tin that fal's hind- 
moſt in the Buddle and Wreck, which they call the 

Tail, as allo that which falls into the Lob, Pit, or 
Sump, viz, waſhing and ſifting of it, which they 
call Stripping of it, returning the rough and coarle 
to the Stamps, and the finer to the Wreck. 2; 
With the rough Tin that is returned to the Stamps, 
7 they mingle new Oar, elſe it will not work, but fur 


* up the Stamps. The Tin in the Loob they let lie 


a while, and the longer the better, tor, lay they, 
it grows and increaſes by tying; 77 :-*- : 
The Black Tin is (melted, at the Blowing Houſe, 
with Charcoal only, firſt chrowing on Charcoal, 
then upon that black Tin, and fo interchangeably 8 


into a very de:p Bing (which they call the Houſe) 
broader at the Top, and narrower at the Bottom. 


They make the Fire very vehement, blowing the Coals 
continually with a Pair of great Bellows moved by 
Water, as in the Smelting of other Metals. The 
melting Tin, together with the Droſs, or Slag, 
runs out at a Hole, at the Bottom of the Bing, into 


a large Trough made of Stone, The Cinder, or 


Slag, ſwims on the Top of! it like Scum, and har- 
dens preſently. 

This they take off with a Shovel and lay it by. 
When they have got a ſufficient Heap of it, they 
ell it to be ſtamped, buddled, and lued, They get a 


good Quantity of Tin out of it. For merly it was 
thrown away to mend the Highways, as no- 
thing worth. When they have a ſufficient Quan- 
Bo 2 of the melted Metal, they caſt it into oblopg, 


ſquare Pieces in a Mould made of Moore- "by 
The lefler Pieces they call Slabs, the greater Blocks. 


Two Pound of black Tin ordinarily yields a Pound 


of white, or more. 
13 e 1 he 
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The Tin, after it is melted, is coined, i. e. 
marked, by the King's Officer, with the Lion Ram- 
pant. The Kin's Cuſtom is four Shillings on every 
hundred Weight. Other Particulars, concerning 

the Tin-Works, I omit, becauſe they may be ſeen 
in Carewy's Survey of Cornwall, But the Manner of 
Preparing the Tin for blowing or ſmelting, is now | 
much different from what it was in his Time. 
Tin Oar is ſo different in Colour and Appearance 
from Tin, that one would wonder that one ſhould 
come out of the other; and ſomewhat ſtrange it is, 
that Tin being ſo like to Lead, Tin Oar ſhould be 


ſo unlike to Lead Oar, being voy? like to the Lead : 
that 1 is $ melted out of i __—— 


: CO CC ue. ure. u. 
i The Manner of the Tron Work at the Furnace. 


1H 1 fron-Mine lies ſometimes deeper, ſome- 
times ſhallower in the Earth, from four o 
forty and upward. 
There are ſeveral Sorts of Mine, ſome hard, 
ſome gentle, ſome rich, ſome coarſer. The Iron 
Maſters always mix different Sorts of Mine together, 
otherwiſe they will not melt to Advantage. T 
When the Mine 1s brought in, they take Small- 
coal, and lay a Row of it, and upon that a Row 
of Mine, and ſo alternately, S. S. S. one above ano- 
— mn, and ſetting the Coals on 1 there with burn 
the Mine. : 
The Uſe of this D is to mollify it, that ſo 
it may be broke in ſmall Pieces; otherwiſe, if it 
ſhould be put into the Furnace, as it comes out of 


the Earth, it would not melt but come avay 
Whole. 


7 Care | 
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Care alſo muſt be taken that it be not too muck 


burned, for then it will loop, i. e. melt and run to- 
gether in a Maſs. After it is burnt, they beat it in- 


to ſmall Pieces with an Iron Sledge, and then put it 
into the Furnace (which is before charged with Coals) 


caſting it upon the Top of the Coals, where it melts, 
and falls into the Hearth, in the Space of about 


twelve Hours, more or lels, and then It runs into a 


SOW. | 


The Hearth, or 1 93 of the Furnace is made 
af. a Sand- Stone, and the Sides round, to the 
Height of a Yard, or thereabout; the reſt of the 


| Furnace is lined up to the Top with Brick. 


When they begin upon a new Furnace, they put | 


Fire for a Day or two before they begin to blow. 


Then they blow gently, and encreaſe by Degrees, 
till they come to che Height, in ten Weeks or 


more. 


at firſt they make leſs in a Founday, at laſt more. 
The Hearth, by the Force of the Fire, continu- 
ally blown, grows wider and wider, ſo that at firſt 


it contains ſo much as will make a Sow of ſix or 
| ſeven hundred Pound weight, at laſt it will contain 


ſo much as will make a Sow of two thouſand Pound, 


The leſſer Pieces, of one thouſand Pound, or under, ; 


they call Pigs. 


Of twenty four Loads of Coals they expect eight 


Tun of Sows: To every Load of Coals, which con- 


ſiſts of eleven Quarters, they put a Load of Mine, 


: which contains eighteen Buſhels. - 


A Hearth ordinarily, if made of good Stone, 
| will laſt forty Foundays 3 that is, forty Weeks, du- 
ring which Time, the Fire is never let go our, They 


never blow twice upon one Hearth, though they go 


upon it not above five or ſix H und = 
CY | I 4 | The 


: Every fir Days they call a Renee Nin Which 
Space they make eight Tun of Iron, if you divide 
the whole Sum of Iron made by the Foundays : For 


2 5 — 
5 2 
„ et 
—— — £ 
i » 
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The Cinder, like Scum, ſwims upon the melted 
Metal in the Hearth, and is let out once or twice 
before a Sow is caſt. 
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R The Numer of Wor king the Iron at the Forge 


or Hammer. 


1 N every Forge, or Hammer, there are two 
1 Fires, at leaſt; the one they call the Finery, 
; the other the Chaſery. : 
At the Finery, by the working of the Hammer, i: 
they bring it into Blooms and Anconies, thus : 
The Sow, at firſt, they roll into the Fire, and 
5 melt off a Piece of about Threee-fourths of a hun- 
dred Weight, which, ſo ſoon as it is broken off, 
is called a Loop. EY = 
This Loop they take out with their ſhinglingTongs 
and beat ir with Iron Sledges, upon an Iron Plate 
near the Fire, that ſo it may not fall in Pieces, but 
be ina Capacity to be carried under the Hammer. 
Under which they, then removing it, and drawing 
a little Water, beat it with the Ham mer very gent- 
ly, which forces Cinder and Droſs out of the Mat- 
ter; afterwards, by Cegrees, drawing more Water, 
they beat it thicker and ſtronger till they bring it 
to a Bloom, which is a ſour- Iquare Maſs of about 
two Feet long. T his Operat! ion wy call Shingting 
: the | ” 
This done, they immediately return it to the - 
Finery again, and after two or three Heats andWork- 
ing, they bring it to an Aucony, the Figure where- 
of is in the Middle. a Bar about three Feet long, of 
that Shape, they intend the whole Bar to be made 
of it; at both Ends a ſquare Piece left rough to be 
wrought at the Chafery. 


; Note, 
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Note, At the Finery three Load of the biggeſt 


Coals go to make one Tun of Iron. 
At che Chafery they only draw out the two Ends 


ſuitable to what was drawn out at the Anery, in the 


Middle, and fo finiſh the Bar. 

Note, 1. One Load of the ſmaller Coals will 
draw out one Tun of Iron at the Chafery, 
2. They expect that one Man and a Boy, at the 


Finery, ſhould make two Tuns of Iron in a Week: 


Two Men at the Chafery thould take up, i. e. make 
or work five or fix Tun in a Week. 
5 If into the Hearth where they work the Iron 


Sows (whether the Chafery or the Finery) you caſt 
upon the Iron a Piece of Braſs, it will hinder the 
Metal from working, cauſing it to ſpatter about, ſo 


that it cannot be brought into a ſolid Piece. 


; This Account of the whole Proceſs of the Iron 
1 Work I had from one of the chief Iron Maſters in 
Srffex, my honoured Friend Walter Burrel, of Cuck- 


field, Eſq; deceaſed. And now, that I have had = 


Occaſion to mention this worthy Gentleman, give 
me Leave, by the by, to inſert a few Obſervations 
referring 10 Husbandry, communicated by him in oc- 


 caſional De on thoſe Sujects, 


ae, 


olan referring to | Hucbandry. 


N removing and tranſplanting young Oaks, 
you muſt be ſure not to cut off or wound 


that Part of the Root which deſcends downright 


(Which, in ſome Countries, they call the Tap-Root) 


but dig it up to the Bottom, and prepare your 


Hole deep enough to ſer it; elſe, if you perſuade 
it to live, yU | hinder the Growth of it Half 1 in 


Half 
. Corn. 
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2, Corn, or any other Grain, the longer i it con- 
tinues in the Ground, or the earlier it is ſown, cate- 
ris paribus, the better laden it is, and the Berry 
more plump, full, and weighty, and of ſtronger 
Nouriſhment; as for Example, Winter Oats better 
than Summer Oats; Beans ſet in February, than 
thoſe ſet in March, Re. 

3. The moſt effectual Way te to prevent ſmutting, 
or burning of any Corn, is to lime it before you ſow 
it, as is found, by daily Experience, in Suſſex ; where, 
fince this Prackice of liming, they have no burnt 
Corn, whereas before they had abundance. Thev 
lime it thus, firſt they wet the Corn a little to 
make it ſtick, and then lift or {priakle powdered 


. Lime upon it. 


4. He uſes to plow with bi Oxen End. ways, or 
all in one File, and not to yoke them by Pairs, 
whereby he finds a double Advantage. 1. He, by 
this Means, loſeth no Part of the Strength of any 
Ox, whereas, Yeaſt. wiſe, it is very hard fo 2 | 
to match them, as that a great Part of the Strength 

of ſome of them be not rendered uſeleſs. 2. In 
this Way a Wet and Clay Ground is not lo much : 
pon by the Feet of the Oxen, 

- 5. Hehath practiſed to burn the Ends of all the 

Polls which he ſets into the Ground, to a Coal on 

the Outſide, whereby they continue a long time 

without rotting, which otherwiſe would ſuddenly 
decay. 


This Obſervation 1 "als Gd. 1 in an 


Extract of a Letter, written by David Von- der. beck, 
a German Philoſopher and Phyſician at Minden, to 
Dr. Langelat, &c. Regiſtered in the Philoſophical 


1 Tranſafious, Numb. XCII. Pag. 5185. In theſe 


Words, Hence alſo they lightly burn the Ends of 
Timber, to be ſet in the Ground, that ſo by the 
_ Fuſion made by Fire, the volatile Salts, which, by 
the Acceſſion of the an of the Earth, would 

| | eaſily 
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eaſily be conſumed, to the Corruption of the Tim- 
ber, may catch and fix one another. 

6. He firſt introduced the Uſe of Fern for burn- 
ing of Lime, which ſerves that Purpoſe as well as 
Wood (che Flame thereof being very vehement) and 
is far cheaper. 

7. Bucks, if gelded when they have caſt their 
Head, their Horns never grow again; if when their 
We are grown, they never caſt them; in brief, 
their Horns never grow after they are gelded. 

This Obſervation, expreſſed in almoſt the ſame 
Words, I find in the Summary of a Book of Fan- 
ceſco Rodi, the Halian, called, Eſperienze intorno à 
diverſe coſe naturali, &c. Delivered in the Philoſo- 

ppical Tranſactions, Numb. XCII. p. 6005. : 

8. Rooks, if they infelt your Corn, are more 
' terrified if, in their Sight, you take a Rook, and, 
plucking it Limb from Limb, caſt the ſeveral Limbs 


about your Field, than if you hang up half a Dozen : 


dead Rooks in it. 


9. Rooks, when they make their Neſts, one of 
the Pair always fits by to watch it, while the other 


goes to fetch Materials to build it. Elſe, if both go, 


and leave it unfiniſhed, their Fellow-Rooks, before 
they return again, will have carried away, toward 
their ſeveral Neſts, all the Sticks and Materials 


they had got together. Hence, perhaps, the Word 
. Rooking for cheating and abuſing, 
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The Manner of the Wire Work at Tintern in 
Monmouthſhire. 


HE x take little ſquare Bars, made like 
Bars of Steel, which they call Osborn Iron, 
* wrought on purpoſe for this Manufacture, and 
ſtrain, i. e. draw them at a Furnace with a Ham- 
mer moved by Water (like thoſe at the Iron Forges, 
but leſſer) into ſquare Rods of about the Bigneſs of 
one's little Finger, or leſs, and bow them round. 
When that is done, they put them into a Furnace, and 
neal them with a pretty ſtrong Fire for about twelve 
Hours: After they are nealed, they lay them in Wa- 


ter for a Month or two (the longer the better) then 


the Rippers take them and draw them into Wire 
thro' two or three Holes. 


Then they neal them : again for fix. Hours, 


or more, and water them the ſecond Time about a 


Week; then they are carried to the Rippers, who 
draw them to a two-bond Wire, as big as a and 
Pack-thread. 

Then again they are nealed che third Time, 
and watered about a Week, as before, and delivered 
to the ſmall Wire Drawers, whom they call Over- 
bouſe-men 3 1 ſuppoſe only becauſe they work in an 


upper Room. 


In the Mill, where the Rippers work, the Wheel 
moves ſeveral Engines, like little Barrels, Which 
they alſo call Barrels, hooped with Iron. The Bar- 
rel hath two Hooks on the Upper- ſide, upon each 
whereof hang two Links, ſtanding a- croſs, and 
faſtened to the two Ends of the Tongs, which catch 
hold of the Wire, and draw it through the Hole. 
The Axis on which the Barrel moves, runs not thro? 
the Center, but is placed towards one Side, vis. 
that on which. the Hooks are, Underneath 1s 
faſtened 
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faſtened to the Barre] a Spoke of Wood, which they 
call a Single, which is drawn back a good Way by 
the Calms or Cogs in the Axis of the Wheel, and 


draws back the Barrel, which falls to again by its 


_ own Weight. The Tongs, hanging on the Hooks 
of the Barrel, are by the Workmen faſtened on the 
Wire, and by the Force of the Wheel, the Hooks 


- being drawn back, draw the Wire through the 
„„ 


— mey anoint the Wire with Train-Oil. to males 
it run the eaſier. The Plate, wherein the Holes 


are, is on the outſide Iron, on the inſide Steel. 


The Holes are bigger on the Iron Side, becauſe 
the Wire finds more Reſiſtance from the Steel, and 


is ſtreightened by Degrees. 


There is another Mill, where the ſmall Wire is 
drawn, which, with one Wheel, moves three Axes 
that run the Length of che Houſe, on three F loors, 


one above another. 


The Deſcription whereof would be tedious and 
difficult to underſtand without a Scheme, and there- 


5 fore 1 ſhall omit =. 


a, . f. 


Modus acicudi Fitriolum coctile in Anglia. 


Worm. Mol. Sec. li. Cap. xili. P. 89. 


Aide ex 157 W excoquitur ad litus Orien- 
tale inſulæ Shepey reperiuntur. i mgentem 


1 copiam collegerunt per ſpatioſam areterræ "miſtos 


| ſhargunt, donec imbrium illuvie, accedente Solis aſtu & 
calore in lerram ſeu pulverem redigantur ſubtiliſſimum, 


nitroſum, ſulphureum odore pretereuntes offendentem 


Inlerea aqua per hans lerram percotata in Subjepdta 
ms per iubulos & anale cer ivaba in vaſe plumbe? 
ample : 


| 
[ 
| 


; 
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amplo ſex vel ſe eptem dierum ſpatio coguitur ad juſ- 


lam conſiſtentiam, tum in aliud vas plumbeum effunditur 
immiſſis aſſeribus aliquot; quibus adbærens concreſcat vi- 
zriolum omnibus refrigeratis. Nullo alio vaſe coqui aut 
contineri hoc lixivium poteſs quam plumbeo; cui ut 
 facilius ebulliat ferri inſiciunt particulas, que d livio 
N conſummuntur. 
Me ſaw the Manner of making Vitriol, or Cop- . 
c peras, at Brickleſey in Eſſex. They lay the Stones 
upon a large Bed, or Floor, prepared in the open 
1 underneath which there are Gutters, or Troughs, 
diſpoſed to receive and carry away the Liquor im- 


pregnate, with the Mineral, to a Ciſtern where it is 


reſerved. [For the Air and Weather diſſolving the 

Stones, the Rain falling upon them, carries awa 

with it the Vitrioline Juice, or Salt, diſolved.] 
This Liquor they boil in large Leaden Pans, put- 

ting in a good Quantity of old Iron, When it is 

| ſufficiently evaporated, they pour it out into large 

Troughs wherein it cools, the Vitriol chryſtallizing to 


the Sides of the D and to croſs Bars put into 1 


chem. 
- "The Liquor that remains, after the Vitriol i is chryſ- 
tallized, they call the Mather, and reſerve It to be 
again evaporated by boiling. . 
They gather of theſe Stones in ſeveral Places be- 
fides the Coaſt of the Iſland of Shepey. I have ob- 


ſerved People gathering them on the Sea Shore near 


to Brigbibeimſton in Suſſex. 5 
The Manner of making Vitriol in Traly | is ſome- | 
thing different from ours in England, which take in . 
Malthiolus's Words, | 
Minere glebas in acervos mediacres conject izne p- 


oſilo accendunt. Sponte autem urunt ſemel accenſe, 
donec in calcem ſeu cineres maxima ex parte reducan- 
tur, Mineram cubuſtam in iſcinas aque plenas obru- 
unt, agitando, miſcendoque eam, ut aqua imbuatur ſub- 
Santa Vilrioli. Aquam han FTIR a ſedimento 
claram 
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claram hauriunt; & in caldaria plumbea transfundunt, 
quam igne ſuppoſito decoquunt. Verum dum ebullit, in 
medio coture vel parum ſupra vel infra addunt modi- 
cum ferri veteris vel glebæ æris juxta intentionem ope- 
rantis, Aquam Vitriolatam decoctam in vaſa lignea 


transſundunt in quibus frigeſcens congelatur in Vi- 
Triolum. 


They make great Quantities of Green Copperas at 
Deptford near Greenwich, 
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= he Making of Minium, or 3 Lead. 


IRST they take Lead and waſte it in an Oven 
F or Furnace; that is, bring it to a Subſtance al- 
moſt like a Lithargy, by ſtirring it with an Iron 
Rake or Hoe. This they grind with two Pair of 
Stones, which deliver it from one to another, the 
firſt grinds it coarſer, the ſecond finer. [There is a 


Mill fo contrived as that it moves at once fix Pair 5 


of theſe Stones.] Thus reduced to Powder and 
waſhed, it is put into an Oven, or reverberating 
Furnace, and by continual ſtirring with the Iron 
| Rake, or Hoe, it is brought to the right Colour in 
two or three Days. The Fire muſt not be extreme 
all this while, elſe it will clod together, and 
change Colour. The Iron Rake, wherewith it is 
ſtirred, is hung, or poiſed, on an Iron Hook, elle it 
is ſo heavy that it could not be moved by one Man. 
Ceruſs is made of Plates of Lead ſoftened with 


Steams of Vinegar, vid. Phils phical T ranſactions, 
Numb, CXXXVIL P. 935. | F 
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The Allom Work at Whitby int Yorkſhire. 


HE Pigends of making Allom, as we partly 
ſaw, and partly received from the Workmen, 
Was as followeth. 

Firſt, They take the Mine, picked from the 
Def, or Rock, and laying it on great Heaps, burn 
It with Whins and Wood till it be white. When 
it is ſufficiently burned, they barrow it into a Pit 
made on purpoſe, ſome ten Feet long, ſix Feet 5 
broad, and Seven fourths of a Yard deep, where it 


3 ſteeped in Water for the Space of eight or ten 


Hours. Then they draw out the Liquor (which is 
but a Lixivium impregnated with the Allom Mine) 
into Troughs, by which it is conveyed to the Allom 
Houſe, into a deep Ciſtern of about twenty Yards 
in Circumference, and three Yards and a Half deep. 
Aſter this firſt Water is drawn off the Mine in the 
Pits, they do not preſently caſt away the Mine, but 
pour freſh Water on it the ſecond Time; and, after 
the ſecond Water is drawn off (which is much weaker 
than the firſt) they caſt out the Mine, and put in 
new, and pour on treſh Water as before. 
| Out of the Ciſtern they convey the Lixivium, by 

Troughs, into the Pans; where it is boiled for the 

Space of twenty-tour Hours ordinarily. Then they 

take off the Liquor out of the Pans, and examine it 
by Weight, to know how much Lee, made of Kelp, 
it will require, which is for the moſt Part fix inches 
of the Pan's Depth. 


Which being put in, ſo ſoon as the. Liquor 1 


boils, or flows up, by the putting in of an Iron 
Coal-Rake, or other Iron Inſtrument, they draw it 


off into a Settler, and there let it ſtand about an 


Hour, that ſo the Sulphur and other Dregs may ſet- 
tle to the Bottom; which being done, it is drawn 


off 
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Fires at the ſame Time; and fo when they ſhall 
ceaſe at a determinate Hour, at which they muſt 


give over; elſe they cauſe their Salt to be marred 


by caſting Dirt into it, or the like, 
There are in the Town about fifty Houſes, and 
every Houſe hath four Pans, which the Rulers are 
to ſee be exactly of the ſame Meaſure. 


 Salt-water taken out of the Brine- Pit in two 
Hours and a Quarter boiling, will be evaporated 
and boiled up into Salt, When the Liquor is more 
than Juke-warm, they take ſtrong Ale, Bullock's 
Blood, and Whites of Eggs, mixed together with 
Brine in this Proportion; of Blood one Egg-ſhell 
full, the White of one Egg, and a Pint of Ale, 


and put it into a Pan of twenty-four Gallons, or 


thereabouts. The Whites of the Eggs, and the 
Blood, ſerve to clarify the Brine by raiſing the 
Scum, which they take off juſt upon the Boiling 
of the Pans, otherwiſe it will boil in, and ſpoil 
the Salt. The older the Blood is, the better it 
is, ceteris paribus. They do not always put in 
Blood, viz. when there is Danger of the Liquor's 
boiling too faſt. If the Liquor happens to boil too 
| faſt, they take, to allay it, Brine that had been 
boiled and drained from the Salt: Crude Brine, 
they ſay, will diminiſh their Salt. The Ale ſerves, 


they ſaid, to harden the Corn of the Salt 
Acſter one Hour's boiling, the Brine will begin to 


Corn: Then they take a ſmall Quantity of clear 
Ale, and ſprinkle thereof into the Pan about one 
Egg ſnell full. Note, If you put in too much, 


it will make the Broth boil over the Pan.] All 


the while before they put in the laſt Ale, they 


| cauſe the Pan to boil as faſt as they can; after- 


wards very gently, till the Salt be almoſt dry. 
They do not evaporate ad ſiccitalem, but leave a. 
bout a Pottle or Gallon of Brine in the Pan, leſt 
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the Salt ſhould burn, and ſtick to the S4des w 
the Pan. 
The Brine thus Ge bailed and evapo- 
rated, they take out the Salt, and put it into 
Conical Baskets, (which they call Barrows) and in 
them let the Water drain from it an Hour, more 
or leſs, and then ſet it to dry in the Hot- houſe be⸗ 


5 hind the Furnace. 


A 1 tanie fix Pecks, is fold there 5 


. for 16. 44 


Out of two Pans of fans als ge they ex- 
pet ſeven Pecks of Salt, Wincheſter-meaſure. 
Note, The Houſe in Which the Salt is boiled, is 
called the Y/ych-Houſe ; whence may be gueſſed 
what Wych ſignifies, and why all thoſe Towns 


called by the Name of Wych, viz. Namptwych, 
| Northwych, Middiewych, 8 The Veſſel. 


the Brine-Pit, is called the Ship. It is raiſed up out 
of the Pit by a Pump. Between the Furnace an 


the Chimney Tunnels, which convey up the none, 8 
is the Hot- houſe, where they {et their Salt to dry ; 
along the Floor whereof, run two Funnels from the 
| Furnaces almoſt parallel to the Horizon, and then 
ariſe perpendicularly z in theſe the Flame and Smoke 
* along from the Furnaces, heat che Room by 
the Way. | 
* Auen is in Warceſterfbive, the Salt is boiled 
in ſhallow leaden Pans. They firſt put in Salt · water 
out of the Brine-Pir, Ka 
Alter one Hour's boiling they Gil up the Pan with | 
Water that drains from the Salt ſer to dry in Bar- 


rows. After a ſecond Hour's boiling they fill up 


the Pan again with the ſame. _ 7 
In five Hours Space the Pan boils ary, and they 
take out the Salt, 1 


where there are Salt - ſprings, and Salt made, are 


vhereinto the Brine is by Troughs conveyed from 
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In twenty-four Hours they boil out five Pans, and 
then draw — the Aſhes. After the Aſhes are drawn 


out, they put in the White of an Egg, to cauſe the 
Scum to ariſe, (viz. the Duſt and Aſh that fell into 


the Pans, while the Aſhes were drawing out] which 
they take off with a Scummer. After four 


Hours they begin to take out the Salt; and once in 
twenty-four Hours they take out a Cake, which 
: r Bottom of the Pan (which they call 


clod Salt) otherwiſe the Pan would melt. They told 


us, that they uſe neither Blood, nor Ale. The Salt 
made here is extraordinary white and fine. 
Anno 1670, A Rock of natural Salt, from which 


iſſues a vigorous, ſharp Brine, was diſcovered in 


Cheſhire, in the Ground of Wilkam Marbury, Eſq, 

The Rock, which is as hard and pure as Allom, and 
when pulverized, a fine and ſharp Salt, is between 
thirty-three and thirtv-four Yards diſtant from the 
Surface of the Earth. Mountains of Foſſile Salt are 


5 found i in N T ranſi lvania, Lithuania, dec. 


| The Manner of making Salt of Sea-Sand in 


Lancaſhire. 


N Summer: time, in dry Weather, they kim or 
1 pare off the upper Part of the Sand in the Flats 
and Waſhes, that are covered at full Sea, and bare 


hen the Tide is out, and os þ it up on great Heaps. 
Of this Sand they take an 


JT with Holes at the Bottom, and thereon pour Water, 
as Laundreſſes do upon Aſhes to make a Lixivium ; 
which Water draining through the Sand, carries the 
Salt, therein contained, down with it into Veſſels 
placed underneath to receive it. So long as this Li- 


quor 


put in Troughs, bored 
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quor is ſtrong enough to bear an Egg, they pour on 
more Water; fo ſoon as the Egg begins to link, they 
_ caſt the Sand out of the Trouphs, and put in new. 
This Water, thus impregnant with Salt, they boil 
in leaden Pans, wherein the Water PREY; the 
Salt remains behind. : 
There is alſo at Newcaſtle, Preſton, Pans in Scot- 
land, Whitehaven in Cumberland, and elſewhere, great 
Plenty of Salt made of Sea-water, by boiling, and 


evaporating in like Manner ; wherein they make uſe 
of Oxes Blood. 


As for theſe Accounts of preparing ſome of our 


Engli % Mineral, I dare anſwer for the Half of them, 
having ſeen them myſelf, many Years ago, in my 

Travels through England and Wales, and publiſhed 
them An 1674 ſince which Time other Proceſſes 


have been given in the Philoſophical Tranſactious, 
which being more operoſe, may be uſeful to Un- 

dertakers of ſuch Works; J therefore we will refer 1 
to them. 


For the Iron Works i in FE Foreſt of 8 See 
| Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. CXXX VII : 
For the Tin Mines of Cornwal and Devonſhire. 


Bee Numb. LXIX, and CXXXVIIIL 


For Refining with Antimony, ibid. 
The Artof Refining, Numb. CX LII. 
An Account of our Engliſb Allom- Works, id. 
Of our Engliſh Copperas-Works, ibid. 
Ol our Salt- Works, ibid. 

Of Coal-Pits. See Dr. Plot of Staffordſhire, 
| Chap. III. 3 31, 32, 34, 36, 375 60, 
br, 62. e 
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The Allom Work at Whitby. 143 
off into Coolers, where it continues about four Days 
and Nights. The Cooler being drawn about half 
full, they pour into it a Quantity of Urine, viz. 
about clahi Gallons into a Cooler that contains 


about two half Tuns. 
Having thus ſtood four Days and Nights, it is 


quite cool, and the Allom chryſtallized to the Sides 


of the Cooler. Then they ſcoop out the Liquor 
(which they call the Mother) into a Ciſtern, and pur 
it into the Pans with new Lixivium to be eva- 
porated by boiling, Ec; The Allom that is ſhot- 
ten and chryſtallized on the Sides of the Cooler, they 
ſcrape off and waſh with fair Spring Water; then 


= throw it into a Bing, where the Water drains from 


it, Thence it is taken and caſt into a Pan, which 
they call the Rocking Pan, and there melted ; it is 
ſcooped out, and conveyed by Troughs into Tuns, 
in which it ſtands about ten Days until it be perfect- 


' ly cool and condenſed. Then they unhoop and ſtave 
the Tuns, and eng ou t the Allom, ap it and 995 


carry it into the Store-Houſe. | 
We failed y enquire exactly what Proportion of 

Kelp they put i or tho? they told us ſix Inches 
of the Pan's Depth, * 1 told us not how * 

dhe Fans are made. 
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- Making of SALT at Nampt- 


_ VFA in Cheſhire. 


 H E Salt Spring, or (as they call it) 
PAS 2 the Brine Pit, is near the River, and 
; 0 is ſo plentiful, that were all the Water 


(9 75 boiled out that it would afford (as they 


2 99 told us) it would yield Salt enough for 
"2,5 ny The Lords of the Pit 


ER appoint how much Nall be boiled asthey ſecOccaſion, mn 
that the Trade be not clogged. 0 


Divers Perſons have Intereſt in the Brine- Pit, ſo 


= that i it belongs not all to one Lord; fome have one 
Lead-walling, lome two, ſome three, ſome ur or 
more. 


N. B. FI Lead: walling is the Brine of twenty-fo our 
Hours boiling for one Houſe. 5 
Two hundred and ſixteen Lead-wallings, or there- 


about, belong to all the Owners of the Pit. No 
| Tradeſman, Batchelor, or Widow, can rent more 


than eighteen Lead-walling 
They have four ſworn Officers. choſen yearly, 


hich they call Occupiers of Walling, whoſe Duty is 

to ſee equal Dealing between Lord and Tenant, 
and all Perſons concerned. They appoint how ma- 
ny Houſes ſhall work at a Time, and that is twelve 
at the moſt, When there is Occaſion for Salt to 


be made, they cauſe a Cryer to make Proclama- 
tion, that ſo all Parties concerned may put to their 


A Fires : 
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